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So that yo may have 
Clear Images before yuur gladdoiied eyes 
Of nature's unambitious underwood 
Arwl flowers that pwispor in the shade. And when 
I speak of such aiiionf* the flock as swerved 
Or fell, those only shall bo singled out 
Upon wtinse lapse, or error, aoniething more 
Thao lirotlicrly forglvonoss may attend." 

— WonnswouTH. 
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ADAM BED K. 


C IT AFTER L 

THE WO UK SHOT. 

With a drop of iidc for a mirror, flio Ei^yptian 

sorcoror uiiJortakos to jovoal io fi7iy olianco coiiK^r 
far-roacliing visions of the past. This is what I iin- 
clertako to do for yon, reader. Witli this drop of ink 
at Uio end of my pen, 1 will show you the roomy 
workshop of Mr Joriatliau 13 urge, carpontor and 
builder, in the village of Hayslope, as it appeared 
on tlio eighteenth of J^uie, in the year of our Jjord 
1799. 

Tho afternoon snn was warm on llie five work- 
men there, busy upon doors and window-firairios and 
wainscoting. A scent of pino-wood from a tent-like 
pile of ])lanks outside tlie open door mingled itself 
witli the scent of the e^or- hushes which were 
spreading their summer snow close to the opun win- 
dow opposite ; tho slanting sunbeams shone through 
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the traDsparent Bhavings that flew before the steady 
plane, and lit up the flne grain of the oak panelling 
which stood propped against the walj- On a heap 
of those soft shavings a rough grey shepherd -dog 
had made himself a pleasant bed, and was lying 
with his nose between his fore -paws, occasionally 
wrinkling his brows to cast a glance at the tallest 
of the five workmen, who was (sarving a sliield in 
the oenti e of a wooden niantolpiooe. It was to this 
workman tliat the strong barytone belonged which 
was heard above tlie sound of plane and hammer 
singing— 

** Avako, my sniil, and witli tlic sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run; 

Bliiike oiT dull sloth . . 

Hero some inoasurenioiit was to be taken which 
required more concontiated attention, and the son- 
orous voice subsided into a low whistle ; but it 
prescsntly broke out again with renewod vigour — 

Let all thy converse he siii^’crn, 

Thy conscience os the iiooiMl.iy elenT." 

Snoh a voice could only come f»-^'m a broad chest, 
anj[l the broad chest belonged U' a large -boned 
muscular man nearly six foot high, with a back so 
flat and a head so well poised that when he drew 
himself up to take a more distant survey of his 
work, he had the air of a soldier standing at ease. 
The sleeve rolled up above the elbow showod an 
arm that was likely tej win the prize for feats of 
strength ; yet the long supple hand, with its broad 
finger-tips, looked ready for works of skill. In his 
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tall sta] wariness Adurn Bede was a Saxon, and justi- 
fied his name ; but the jot-black liair, mode the more 
noticeable by its contrast witli the light paper cap, 
and the keen glance of the dark eyes that shone 
from under strongly marked, prominent and mobile 
eyebrows, indicated a mixture of Celtic blood. The 
fece was large and roughly liewn, and when in re- 
poso had no other beauty than such as belongs to 
an expression of good-liiimourcd honest intelligence. 

It is clear at a glaTico that tlie next workman is 
Adames brotlier. lie is nearly as tall ; he has the 
same type of features, the same hue of liair and 
complexion ; but the strength of the family likeness 
seems only to render more conspicuous the remark- 
able difierence of expression botli in form and face. 
Setli’s broad shoulders liave a slight stoop ; his eyes 
are grey; his eyebrows have less prominenoe and 
more repose than his brother’s ; and his glance, in- 
stead of being keen, is confiding and benignant Ho 
has thrown off his paper cap, and you see that his 
hair is not thick and straight, like Adam’s, but thin 
and wavy, allowing you to discern the exact contour 
of a coronal arch that predominates veiy decidedly 
over the brow. 

The idle tramps always felt sure they could get 
a copper from Seth; they soan^oly ever spoke to 
Adam. 

The concert of the tools and Adam’s voioe was at 
last broken by Seth, who, lifting the door at which 
he hod been working intei^y, placed it against the 
wall, and said — 

“ There I I’ve finished my door to-day, anyhow.” 
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The workmen all looked up; Jim Salt, a burly 
red-haired man, known as Sandy Jim, paused ironi 
his planing, and Adam said to Seth, with a sharp 
glance of surprise — * 

“What I dost think thce’st finished the door?’* 

“Ay, sure,*’ said Selli, witli answering surprise; 
“what’s awanting to’t?** 

A loud roar of laughter from the other three work- 
men made Setii look round confusedly. Adam did 
not join in the lauglder, but there was a slight 
smile on his face as ho laid, in a gentler tone than 
before — 

“ Why, theo’st forgot the panels.” 

I'he laughter burst out afresh as Scdh clapped his 
bauds to his head, and coloui-ed over brow and ci-own. 

“Hoorrayl” shouted a small lithe fellow, called 
Wiry lien, running forward and seizing tlio door. 
“ We’ll hang up th’ door at ftu* end o* th’ shop an’ 
write ou’t ‘Seth Bode, the Methody, his work.’ 
Here, Jim, 1 end’s hould o’ th* red-pot.” 

“Nonsonso!” said Adam. “Lot it alone, Ben 
Oranago. You’ll mayhap be making suoh a slip 
yourself some day ; you’ll laugh o’ th* other side o’ 
your mouth then.” 

“Catch mo at, it, Adam, ft’ll bo a good while 
afore my head’s full o’ th* Methodies,” said Ben, 

“Nay, but it's often full o’ drink, and that’s 
worse.” 

Ben, however, had now got the “ red-pot ” in his 
hand, and was about to J)egin writing his inscrip- 
tion, making, by way of preliminary, an imaginary 
S in the air. 
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"Let it alone, will you?” Adam called out, laying 
down his tools, striding up to Ben, and seizing bis 
right shoulder. " Let it alone, or PU shake the soul 
out o' your body.” 

Ben shook in Adam's iron grasp, but, like a 
plucky small man as ho was, ho didn't mean to 
give in. With his left hand he snatched the brush 
from his powerless right, and made a movement as 
if he would perform the feat of writing with his left. 
In a moment Adam turned him round, seized his 
other shoulder, and, pushing him along, pinned him 
against the wall. But now Seth spoke. 

“Let bo, Addy, let be. Bon will bo joking. Wliy, 
he's i' the right to laugh at me — I canna help laugh- 
ing at myself.” 

“I shan't loose Ijun, till ho promisos to lot the door 
alone,” said Adam. 

“ Como, Ben, Lid,” said Roth, in a persuasive tone, 
“don't let's have a quarrel about it. You know 
Adam will have his way. You may's well try to 
turn a waggon in a narrow lane. Ray you’ll leave 
the door alone, and make an end on't.” 

“I binna flighted at Adam,” said Ben, “but I 
donna mind sayin’ as I'll let 't alone at your askin', 
Seth.” 

“Come, that's wise of yon, Bon,” said Adaip, 
laughing and relaxing his grasp. 

They all returned to their work now ; but Wiry 
Ben, having had the worst in tlie bodily contest, was 
bent on retrieving that h^iliation by a success in 
sarcasm. 

“Wliich was ye thinkin’ on, Seth,” he began— 
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pxetty parson’s &ce or her Bormuniy when ys 
forgot the panels ? ” 

"Come and hear her, Ben,” said Seth, good- 
humouredly ; “ she's going to preach on the Green 
to-night; happen ye'd get sometl dug to tliiuk on 
yourself then, instead o' those wicked songs you're 
so fond on. Ye might get religion, and that 'ud be 
the best day’s earnings y' ever made.” 

" All i' good time for that, Seth ; I'll think about 
that when I'm a-goin' to settle i' life; bachelors 
doesn’t want such hei/y eamins. Happen I shall 
do the coortin' an' tlio religion both togetlior, as ye 
do, Seth ; but ye wouldna ha' me get converted an' 
chop in atweon ye an' tho pretty preacher, an' carry 
her aff?” 

“ No fear o’ that, Ben ; she's neither for you nor 
for mo to win, I doubt. Only you come and hear 
her, and you won't speak lightly on her again.” 

"Well, Fn half a mind t' ha' a look at her to- 
niglit, if there isn't good company at tli' Holly Bush. 
What’ll she take for her text ? Happen ye can tell 
me, Seth, if so be as I shouldna come up i’ time for't. 
Will't be, — What come ye out for to see? A pro- 
phetess? Tea, I say unto you, and more tl^^iU a 
prophetess — a uncommon pretty young woman.” 

" Gome, Ben,” said Adam, rather sternly, “ you lot 
the words o* the Bible alone ; you’re going too far 
now.” 

" What I are ye a-tumin' roun', Adam ? I thought 
ye wifr dead again th' jvomon i)reaohin', a while 
agoo?” 

"Nay, I’m not turnin' noway. I said nought 
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aboTic iho women preaobin': I mid, Tbu let tiie 
Bible alone : youVe got a joet-book, han’t you, as 
you’re rare and proud on ? Keep your dirty ihigora 
to that.” * 

** Why, y’ are gettin’ as big a saint as Sutli. Y* 
are goin’ to th’ proaohin’ to-night, 1 should think. 
Ye’ll do finely t’ lead the singiu’. But I don' know 
what JParson Irwine ’uU say at his gran’ favright 
Adam Bode a-tumin’ Metliody.” 

‘‘Never do you bother yoTirsolf about me, Ben. 
I’m not a-going to turn Methodist any more nor 
you are — though it’s like enough you’ll turn to 
sometlnng worse. Moster Irwino’s got more sense 
nor to meddle wi’ people’s doing as thoy like in re- 
ligion. That’s between themselves and God, as he’s 
said to me many a time.” 

“ Ay, ay ; but he’s none so fond o’ your dissenters, 
for all that.” 

“Maybe; I’m none so fond o’ Josh Tod’s lliick 
ale, but I don’t hinder you from making a Ibol o’ 
younself wi’t.” 

There was a laugh at this thrust of Adam’s, but 
jSeth said, very seriously — 

“Nay, nay, Addy, thee mustna say as anybody’s 
religion’s like thick ale. Thee dostna believe but 
what the disBonters and the Methodists have got ^ho 
root o’ the matter as well as the churoh folks.” 

“ Nay, Seth, lad ; I’m not for laughing at no man’s 
religion. Let ’em follow their consciences, that’s alL 
Only I think it ’ud be bet^r if their consciences ’ud 
let ’em stay quiet i’ the church — ^there’s a deal to bo 
learnt there. And there’s such a thing as being over- 
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Nperiiial ; we must lia?e sometliing beside Gospel P 
this world. Look at the cauals, an’ th’ aqueducs, an’ 
til’ coal-pit engines, and Arkwright’s mills there at 
Cromford ; a man must Icani summat Reside Gospel 
to make them things, 1 reckon. But t’ hear some 
o’ ^hem preachers, you’d think as a man must be 
doing nothing all’s life but shutting’s eyes and look- 
ing what’s a-going on inside him. 1 know a man 
must liave tiie love o’ God in his soul, and the Bible’s 
God’s word. But whit does the Bible say? Why, 
it says as God put Ijb sperrit into the workman as 
built tlio tabemade, to make him do aU the carved 
work and things as wanted a nice hand. And this 
is my way o’ looking at it : there’s the spemt o’ God 
in all things and all times — weekday as well as Sun- 
day — and i’ the great works and inventions, and i’ 
the figuring and tho nioclianics. And God helx)s us 
with our headpieces and our hands as well as with 
our souls ; and if a man does bits o’ jobs out o’ work- 
ing hours — builds a oven for ’s wife to save her fi’om 
going to the bakeliouse, or scrats at his hit o’ garden 
and makes two potatoes grow istead o’ one, he’s 
doing more good, and he’s just as near to God, as if 
he was running after some preacher and a-p aying 
and a-grooning.” 

‘^Well done, Adam I” said Sandy Jim, who liad 
paused from his planing to shift his planks wliile 
Adam was speaking ; that’s the best sonuunt I’ve 
beared this long while. By 1h’ same token, my 
wifo^B been a-plaguin’ on to build her a oven this 
twelvemont.” 

“ There’s reason in what tlioo saVst, Adam,” ob- 
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served Seth, ^voly. “But thee know’st tliyself 
as it’s hearing the preacliers tliee find’st so much 
fault with has turned many an idle fellow into on 
industrious uii. It’s tlie preacher as .ciniities ih’ 
alehouse; and if a man gets religion, he’ll do his 
work none the worse for that.” 

“ On’y he’U lave tlie panels out o’ tli* doors some- 
times, eh, Sotli?” said Wiry Ben. 

“ Ah, Ben, you’ve got a joke again’ mo as ’ll last 
you your life. But it isna religion as was i’ &ult 
there ; it was Seth Bode, as was allays a wool-gather- 
ing chap, and religion hasna cured him, the more's 
the pity.” 

“Ne’er hoed me, Seth," said Wiry Bon, “y’ arc a 
downi-ight good-hearted chap, panels or no paiiols ; 
an* ye donna set up your bristles at every bit o[ fun, 
like some o’ your kin, as is mayhap cliverer.” 

“ Seth, lad,” said Adam, taking no notice of the 
sarcasm against himself, “ thee mustna take me un- 
kind. 1 wasna driving at tlice in what 1 said just 
now. Some ’s got one way o’ looking at tilings and 
some *B got another,” 

“ Nay, nay, Addy, thee mcan’st me no unkindness,” 
said Setli, “ I know that well enough. Thee’t like 
thy dog Gyp — thee bark’st at me sometimes, but 
thee allays lick’st my hand after.” 

All hands worked on in silence for some minutes, 
until the church clock began to strike six. Before 
the first stroke had died away, Sandy Jim had loosed 
his plane and was reachi^ his jacket; Wiry Ben 
had left a screw half driven in, and thrown his screw- 
driver into his tool-basket ; Mum Taft, who, Lruo to 
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hifl name, had kept silence tLion^hout the previous 
oonversatiou, had ilung down his hummer as ho was 
in the aot of lifting it ; and Seth, too, had straight- 
ened his back, and was putting out his liand towards 
his paper cap. Adam alone had goue on with his 
wo'k as if nothing had happened. But observing 
tlie cessation of the tools, he looked up, and said, in 
a tone of indignation — 

‘‘Look there, now I I can’t abide to sec inon thn)w 
away their tools i’ that way, the minuto the clock 
begins to strike, as il they took no pleasure i* their 
work, and was afmid o’ doing a sti'oko too mucli.” 

Seth looked a little conscious, and began to bo 
slower in his preparations for going, but Mum Tuft 
broke silence, and said — 

“Ay, ay, Adam lad, ye talk like a young nn. 
When y’ are six-an’-forty like me, istid o’ six-an’- 
twenty, ye wonna be so flush o* workin’ for nought.” 

“Nonsense,” said Adam, still wrathful; “what’s 
age got to do witli it, I wonder? Yc arena getting 
stiff yet, I reckon. I hate to see a man’s arms drop 
down as if he was shot, before the clock’s fairly 
struck, just as if he’d never a bit o’ pride and delight 
in ’s work. The very grindstone ’uU go on ^araing 
a bit after yon loose it” 

“ Bodderation, Adam I ” exclaimed Wiry Ben ; 
“lave a chap aloon, will ’ee? Ye war a-finding 
fiamt wi’ preachers a while agoo— y’ are fond enough 
o’ preachin’ yoursen. Ye may like work better nor 
play, but 1 like play belter nor work ; that’ll ’com- 
modate ye — it laves ye th’ more to do.” 

With this exit speech, which he considered offec- 
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tivo, Wiry Ben shouldered his basket and left the 
workshop, quickly followed by Mum Taft and Sandy 
Jim. Seth lingered, and looked wistiiilly at Adam, 
as if he expfjotnd him to say something. 

“ Shalt go homo before tlieo go’st to the preach- 
ing?” Adam asked, looking up. 

“ Nay ; IVe got my hat and things at Will Mas- 
kery’s. I shan’t be homo before going for ten. 1’U 
happen see Dinah Morris safe home, if slie’s willing. 
There’s nobody comes with her from Poysor’s, thee ' 
know’st.” 

Then I’ll tell mother not to look for thee,” said 
Adam. 

“Thee artna going to Poyscr’s thyself to-night?” 
said Seth, rather timidly, as ho turned to leave the 
worksliop. 

“ Nay, I’m going to th* school.” 

Hitherto Gyp had kept liis comfortable bed, only 
lifting up his licad and watching Adam more closely 
as he noticed tlie other workmen ileparting. But no 
sooner did Adam put his ruler in his pocket, and 
begin to twist his apron round his waist, tlian Gyp 
ran forward and looked up in hie master’s face with 
patient expectation. If Gyp had had a tail he would 
doubtless have wagged it, but being destitute of 
that vehicle for his emotions, ho was like many 
other worthy personages, destined to appear more 
phlegmatic than nature had made him. 

“What I art ready for the liaskot, eh. Gyp?” said 
Adam, with the same gcn^lie modulation of voice as 
when ho spoke to Seth. 

Gyp jumped and gave a short bark, as much as to 
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say, “ Of course.” Poor fellow, he had not a great 
range of expression. 

The basket was tlio one wliieli on workdays held 
Adam’s and Seth’s dinner ; and no official, walking in 
procession, could look more resolutely unconscious 
of all acquaintances than Gyp with his basket, trot' 
ting at his master’s heels. 

On leaving the workshop Adam locked the door, 
took the key out, and carried it to the lioiise on the 
other side of tho w*'odyard. It was a low house, 
with smooth grey thatch and buff walls, looking 
pleasant and mellow in tho evening light. The 
leaded windows were bright and speckless, and the 
door-stone was as clean as a white boulder at ebb 
tide. On tlio door-stone stood a clean old woman, 
in a dark-striped linen gown, a rod kerchief, and a 
linen cap, talking to some speckled fowls which 
appeared to have been drawn towards her by an 
illusory expectation of cold potatoes or barley. The 
old woman’s sight seemed to ]>o dim, for she did not 
recognise Adam tiU he said — 

“ Here’s the ke3', Dolly ; lay it down for me in the 
house, will you ? ” 

“Ay, sure ; but wunna ye como in, Adam / Miss 
Mary’s i’ tli’ liouso, and Mester Burge ’ull be l)ack 
anon ; he’d be glad i’ ha* ye to supper wi’in, Pll he’s 
warrand,” 

“ No, Dolly, thank yon ; Pm off home. Good 
evening.” 

Adam hastened with Jong strides, Gyp close to 
his heels, out the workyard, and along the high- 
road leading away from tlm village and down to the 
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valley. As he reached the foot of the slope, an 
elderly horseman, with his portmanteau strapped 
behind him, stopped his horse when Adam had 
passed hin)} and turned round to have another long 
look at the stalwart workman in paper cap, leal her 
breeches, and dark-blue worsted stockings. 

Adam, nneonsoiouR of the admiration he was ex- 
citing, presently strucjk across the fields, and now 
broke out into the tnno which hml all day long 
been running in his head: — 

" Let all thy converse be sincere, 

Thy ronsciciu'o as the noonday »*lcar ; 

J‘’or God's all-sccincr oye siirvey.s 

Thy secret thon^hts, thy works and waya.** 
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CnATTEB II 

TIW PREA.CIIING. 

About a quarter to seven there was an nnusnal 
appearance of exoitemout in tlie village of Hayslope, 
and tlirough the whole length of its little street, from 
the Donuitliorne Arms to the churchyard gate, the 
inliabitants had evidently been drawn out of their 
houses by sometliing mure than thtf pleasure of 
lounging in the evening sunshine. The Donni- 
thome Arms stood at tlie entrance of the village, 
and a small fiirmyard and stackyard which flanked 
it, indicjiting tliat tlioro was a pretty take of land 
attached to tlie inn, gave the traveller a promise of 
good feed for himself and his horse, which might 
well console him for the ignorance in which the 
weather-beaten sign left him as to the heraldic bear- 
ings of that ancient family, the Donnithomes. Mr 
Gasson, the landlord, had been for some time stand- 
ing at the door with his hands in his pockets, balanc- 
ing himself on his heel^ and toes, and looking to- 
wards a piece of unenclosed ground, with a maple 
in the middle of it, which he knew to be the des« 
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tination of certain grave-looking men and women 
whom he had observed passing at intervals. 

Mr Casson’s person was bj no means of that com- 
mon t3rpe which can be allowed to pass without de- 
scription. On a front view it appeared to consist 
principally of two spheres, bearing about the same 
relation to each other as the earth and the moon : 
that is to say, the lower sphere might bo said, at a 
rough guess, to bo thirteen times larger than the 
upper, which naturally performed the function of a 
mere satellite and tributary. But here tho resem- 
blance ceased, for Mr Casson's head was not at all a 
melancholy - looking satellite, nor was it a “ spotty 
globe,” as Milton has in’overently called the moon ; 
on the contrary, no head and face could look more 
sleek and healthy, and its expression, which was 
chiefly conflned to a pair of round and ruddy cheeks, 
the slight knot and interruptions forming the nose 
and eyes being scarcely worth mention, was one of 
jolfy contentment, only tempered by that sense of 
personal dignity which usually made itself felt in his 
attitude and bearing. This sense of dignity could 
hardly be considered excessive in a man who had 
boon butler to “the family” for fifteen years, and 
who, in his present high position, was necessarily 
very much in contact with his inferiors. How to 
reconcile his dignity with the satisfaction of liis 
curiosity by walking towards tho Green, was the 
problem that Mr Casson had been revolving in his 
mind for the last five minftes; but when he had 
partly solved it by taking his hands out of his 
pockets, and thrusting them into the armholes of his 

VOL. I. B 
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waistcoat, by throwing his head on one side, and 
providing himself with an air of contemptnons in- 
difference to whatever might fall under his notice, 
his thoughts were diverted by the approach of the 
horseman whom we lately saw pausing to have 
another look at our ffiend Adam, and who now 
pulled up at the door of the Donnithome Arms. 

“ Take off the bridle and give him a drink, ostler,” 
said the traveller to the lad in a smook-frook, who had 
come out of the yard at the sound of tlie horse^s 
hoofs. 

“Why, what’s up in your pretty village, land- 
lord ? ” he continued, getting down. “ There seems 
to be quite a stir.” 

“ It’s a Methodis preaching, sir ; it’s been gev 
bout as a young woman’s argoing to preach on the 
Green,” answered Mr Casson, in a treble and wheezy 
voice, with a slightly mincing accent. “Will you 
please to step in, sir, an’ tek somethink?” 

“ No^ I must be getting on to Rosseter. I only 
want a drink for my horse. And what does your 
parson say, I w'onder, to a young v^oman preaching 
just under his nose?” 

“ Parson Irwine, sir, doesn’t live here ; bo lives at 
Brox’on, over the hill there. The parsonage here’s 
a tumble-down place, sir, not fit for gentry to live 
in. He comes here to preach of a Sunday afternoon, 
sir, an’ puts up his lioss here. It’s a grey cob, sir, 
«an' he sets great store by’t. H(j ’b allays put up 
his boss here, sir, iver tence before I bed tlie Donni- 
thomo Arms. I’m not this countryman, you may 
tell by my tongue, sir. They’re cur’ous talkers f 
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this countiy, sir ; the gentry ’s hard work to hander 
stand 'em. I was brought hup among the gontiy, 
sir, an' got the turn o’ their tongue when 1 was a 
bye. Why, what do you tliink the folks here says 
for ‘hevn’t you?’ — the gentry, you know, says, 
'hevn't you* — well, the people about here says 
'hanna yey.’ It's what ^ they call the dilock as is 
spoke hereabout, sir. That's what I've beared Squire 
Donnithorno say many a timo ; it's the dilock, says ho.” 

Ay, ay,” said tho stranger, smiling. “ I know it 
very well. But you’ve not got many Methodists 
about hero, surely — in this agricultural spot? I 
should have thought there would hardly be such a 
thing as a Methodist to ho found about here. You Vo 
all farmers, aren't you ? I’lic Methodists can seldom 
lay much hold on themJ' 

‘‘Why, sir, tliere's a pretty lot o’ workmen round 
about, sii. There's Moster Burge as owns the tim- 
ber-yard over there, he uiidcrteks a good bit o* build- 
ing an' repairs. An’ there's the stone-jnls not far 
oil There's plenty of cmply i* this country-side, sir. 
An' there's a fine batch o' Methodisses at Treddles'on 
— that's tho market-town about three mile ofl— you'll 
maybe ha' come through it, sir. There’s pretty nigli 
a score of ’em on the Green now, as come from there. 
That’s where our people gets it from, tliough Ihere's 
only two men of ’em in all HayBloi»e , that’s Will 
Maskery, tho wheelwright, and Seth Bede, a young 
man as works at the carpenterin’." 

“ The preacher comes froi* Troddleston, then, does 
sho?” 

“Nay, sir. she comes out o' Stony shire, pretty 
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nigh thirty mile But she’s a-visitin* hereaboiit at 
Mester Poysor’s at tlie Hall Form — it’s them banis 
an’ big walnut-trees, right away to the left, sir. 
She’s own niece to Poyser’s wife, an’ they’ll be fine 
an’ vexed at her for making a fool of herself i’ that 
way. But I’ve beared as there’s no holding these 
Methodisses when the maggit’s once got i’ their 
head : nian^' of ’em goes stark starin’ mad wi’ their 
religion. Though this young woman’s quiet enough 
to look at, by wluiu I can make out ; I’ve not seen 
her myself.” 

“ Well, I wish I had time to wait and see her, but 
I must got on. I’ve been out of my way for tlie last 
twenty minutes, to liave a look at that place in the 
valley. It’s Squire Donnithome’s, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, sir, tliat’s Donnitliomo Chase, that is. Fine 
hoaks there, isn’t there, sir ? I should know what 
it is, sir, for I’ve lived hutler there a-going i’ fifteen 
year. It’s Captain Donnitliomo as is th* heir, sir — 
Squire Donnithorne’s grandson. He’ll be cornin’ of 
hage this ’ay-’arvost, sir, an* wo shall hev fine doins. 
Ho owns all the land about here, sir, Squire Donni- 
thorno does.” 

" Well, it’s a pretty spot, whoevor may own it,” 
said the traveller, mounting his horse; '‘and one 
meets some fine strapping follows abrjut too. I met 
as fine a young fellow as ever T saw in my life, about 
lialf an hour ago, before I came up the hill — a car- 
penter, a tall broad-shourderod fellow with black hair 
and black eyes, marching along like a soldier. We 
want such follows as he to lick tlie French.” 

“ Ay, sir, tliat’s Adam Bede, that is, Pll be bound 
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— Tliias Bodo*s son — oveiybody knows him here* 
about. He*s an uncommon clover stiddy fellow, an* 
wonderful strong. Lord bless you, sir — if you’ll 
hexcuBo me for saying so — he can walk forty mile 
a-diiy, an’ lift a matter o’ sixty ston’. He’s an un- 
common favourite wi* the gentry, sir : Captain Donni- 
thome and Parson Irwino meks a fine fuss wi’ him. 
But he’s a little lifted up an’ poppeiy-like.” 

« Well, good evening to you, landlord ; I must get 
on." 

“ Your servant, sir ; good evenin’." 

The traveller put his horse into a quick walk up 
tlie village, but when he approached the Green, the 
beauty of tho view that lay on his right hand, the 
singular contrast presented by the groups of villagers 
with tho knot of Metliodists near the maple, and per- 
haps yet more, curiosity to see the young female 
preacher, proved too much for his anxiety to get to 
the end of his journey, and he paused. 

Tho Green lay at tho extremity of the village, and 
from it tho road briiuched off in two directions, ono 
leading &rthor up the hill by tho church, and tlie 
otlicr winding gently down -towards the valley. On 
tho side of the Green that led towards tho ohuroli, 
tlie broken line of tliatched cottages was continued 
nearly to tho churchyard gate ; but on the opposite, , 
nortli-westem side, there was nothing to obstmot the 
view of gontly-swolling meadow, and wooded valley, 
and dark massos of distant hilL That rich uudulat^ 
ing district of Loamshiro to wHch Hayslope belonged, 
lies close to a grim outskirt of Stonyshiro, overlooked 
by its barren hills as a pretty biooiuiug sister may 
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fiometimoB be seen linked in the arm of a rng^d, 
tall, Bwarthy brother ; and in two or tlireo hours’ ride 
the travellor might exchange a bloak treelesB region, 
intersected by linos of cold grey stone, for one where 
hij road wound under tlie shelter of woods, or up 
swelling hills, muffled with hedgerows and long 
meadow-grass and tliick com ; and where at every 
turn he came upon some fine old country-seat nestled 
in the valley or crowning the slope, some homestead 
with its long length of barn and its cluster of golden 
ricks, some grey steeple looking out from a pretty 
confusion of trees and thatch and dark-red tiles. It 
was just such a picture as tins last that Hayslope 
Church had made to the traveller as he began to 
mount tlie gentlo slope leading to its pleasant up- 
lands, and now from his station near tlie Green he 
had before him in one view nearly all the other 
typical features of this pleasant land. High up 
against the horizon were the hugo conical masses 
of hill, like giant mounds intended to fortify tlds 
region of corn and grass against the keen and 
hungry winds of the north ; not distant enough to 
be clothed in purplo mystery, but wit! sombre 
greenish sides visibly specked with sheep, whose 
motion was only revealed by memory, not d<3tected 
by sight ; wooed from day to day by the changing 
hours, but responding with no change in themselves 
—left for ever grim and sullen after the flush of 
morning, the winged gleams of the April noonday, 
the parting crimson gl^y of tlie ripening summer 
sun. And directly below them the eye rested on a 
more advanced line of lianging woods, divided by 
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bright patches of pasture or furrowed ci^ps, and not 
yet deepened into the uniform leafy curtains of high 
summer, but still showing the warm tints of the 
young oak and the tender green of the ash and lime. 
TJien came the valley, where the woods grow thicker, 
as if they had rolled down and hurried togetlier from 
the patches left smooth on the slope, that they might 
take the better care of ilie tall mansion which lifted 
its parapets and sent its &int blue summer smoke 
among them. Doubtless there was a large sweep of 
park and a broad glassy pool in front of that man- 
sion, but the swelling slope of meadow would not 
let our traveller see tliem from the village green. 
Ho saw instead a foreground which was just as 
lovely — the level sunlight lying like transparent 
gold among the gently-cui*viiig stems of tlie feathered 
grass and tlio tall red sorrel, and the white umbels 
of the hemlocks lining the bushy hedgerows. It 
was that moment in summer when tlie sound of the 
scythe being whetted makes us cast more lingering 
looks at tlie dower-sprinkled tresses of tlie meadows. 

He might have aeon other beauties in the land- 
scape if he had turned a little in his saddle and 
looked eastward, beyond Jonathan Burge’s pasture 
and woodyard towards the green corn-fields and 
walnut-trees of tlie Hall Farm ; but apparently there 
was more interest for him in tho living groups close 
at hand. Every generation in the village was there, 
from old “ Feylher Taft ” in his brown worsted night- 
cap, who was bent nearly Rouble, but seemed tough 
enough to keep on his legs a long while, loaning on 
bis short stick, down to the babies with their little 
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round heads lolling forward in quilted linen caps. 
Now and then there was a new arrival ; perhaps a 
slouching labourer, who, having eaten his supper, 
came out to look at the unusual scene witli a slow 
bovine gaze, willing to hoar what any one had to 
say in explanation of it, but by no means excited 
enough to ask a question. But all took care not to 
join tlie Methodists on the Green, and identify them- 
selves in that way with tlie expectant audience, for 
there was not one of them that would not have dis- 
claimed tlie imputation of having come out to hear 
the “ proaohor-woman,” — they had only come out to 
see “what war a-goin’ on, like.” The men were 
chiefly gatliered in the neighbourhood of tlie black- 
smith’s shop. But do not imagine them gathered in 
a knot. Villagers never swaiiri : a whisper is un- 
known among them, and they seem almost as incap- 
able of an undertone as a cow or a stag. Your true 
rustic turns his back on his interlocutor, throwing a 
question over his shoulder as if he meant to run away 
from the answer, and walking a step or two farther 
off when the interest of the dialogue culminates. So 
the group in the vicinity of the blaoksmitli’s door was 
by no means a close one, and formed no semen in 
front of Chad Cranage, the blacksmith himself, who 
stood with his black brawny arms folded, leaning 
against the door-post, and occasionally sending forth 
a bellowing laugh at his own jokes, giving them a 
marked preference over the sarcasms of Wiry Ben, 
who had renounced the pleasures of the Holly Bush 
for the sake of seeing life under a new form. But 
both styles of wit wore treated with equal contempt 
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by Mr Joshua Bann. Mr Banii^s leathern apn)n anJ 
subdued grimiuess can leave no one in any doubt 
that be is the village shoemaker ; the thrusting out 
of his chin and stomach, and the twirling of his 
thumbs, are more subtle indications, intended to 
prepare unwary strangers for the discovery that 
tliey are in the presence of tlie parish clerk. Old 
Josh way,” as he is irreverently called by his neigh- 
bours, is in a state of simmering indignation ; but 
he has not yet opened his lips except to say, in a 
resounding bass undertone, like tlie tuning of a 
violoncello, “ Sohon, King of tho Amorites : for His 
mercy endureth for ever ; and Og the King of Busan: 
for His mercy enduroth for ever,” — a quotation which 
may seem to have /light bearing on tlio present 
occasion, but, as witli every other anomaly, adequate 
knowledge will show it to bo a natuml sequence. 
Mr Bann was inwardly maintaining the dignity of 
the Church in the faoe of this scandalous irruption 
of Methodism, and as that dignity was bound up 
with his own sonorous utterance of the responses, 
his argument naturally suggested a quotation from 
the psalm ho had read tho last Sunday afternoon. 

The stronger curiosity of tlio women had drawn 
them quite to the edge of tho Gre<m, where they 
could examine more closely the Qnakur-liko costume 
and odd deportment of the female Methodists. 
Underneath the maple there was a small cart which 
had been brought from the wheelwright’s to serve 
as a pulpit, and round this^ couple of benches and 
a few chairB hod been placed. Some of die Meth- 
odists were resting on these, with their eyes closed, 
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as if wrapt in prayer or meditation. Others chose 
to oontinae standing, and liad turned their faces 
towards the villagers with a look of melancholy 
compassion, which was highly amusing to Bessy 
Cranage, the blacksmith’s buxom daughter, known 
to Lar neighbours as Chad’s Bess, who wondered 

why the folks war a-makin’ faces a that’ns.” Chad’s 
Bess was the object of peeuliar compassion, bocanse 
her hair, being turned baek under a cap which was 
set at the top of her haad, exposed to view an orna- 
ment of which she was much prouder than of her 
red cheeks— namely, a pair of large round oor-rings 
with false garnets in them, ornaments contemned 
not only by the Methodists, but by her own cousin 
and namesake Timothy’s Bess, who, with mueh 
cousinly feeling, often wished “them ear-rings” 
might come to good. 

Timothy’s Bess, though retaining her maiden 
appellation among her familiars, had long been the 
wife of Sandy Jim, and possessed a liandsomo set of 
matronly jewels, of wliich it is enough to mention 
tlio heavy baby she was rocking in her arms, and 
the sturdy fellow of five in knee-breeches, and red 
legs, who had a rusty milk-can round his necK by 
way of drum, and was very carefully avoided by 
Chad’s small terrier. This young olive-branch, no- 
torious under the name of TimotJiy’s Bess’s Ben, 
being of an inquiring disposition, uncheoked by any 
&lse ^modesty, harl advanced beyond the group of 
women and children, was walking round the 
Methodists, looking up in their £:iGes witli his mouth 
wide open, and beating his stick against the milk- 
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can by way of musical acoompanimont. Bnt one of 
the elderly women bonding down to take him by 
the shoulder, with on air of grave remonstrance, 
Timothy’s Bess’s Ben first kicked out vigorously, 
then took to his heels and sought refuge behind his 
father’s legs. 

gallows young dog,” said Sandy Jiuj, with 
some paternal pride, if ye donna keep tJiat stick 
quiet, ril tek it firom ye. Wliat d’ye mane by 
kickin’ foulks ? ” 

"Hero I gie him hero to mo, Jim,” said Chad 
Cranage; ''I’ll tie him up an’ shoo liim as I do tli’ 
hosses. WoH, Mcstor Casson,” he continued, as that 
personage sauntered up towards tlie group of men, 
“how are ye t’ nuight? Are ye coom t’ help groon? 
They say folks allays groon when tlioy’ro heiukeiiin* 
to Ih’ Metliodys, as if tliey war bad i’ tli’ inside. I 
mane to groon as loud as your cow did th’ other 
naight, an* then the praicher ’ull tliink I'm i’ th’ 
raight way.” 

“I*d adv^ise you not to be up to no nonsense, 
Cha<i,” said Mr Casson, with some dignity ; “Poysor 
wouldn’t like to hear as his wife’s niece was treated 
any ways disrespectful, for all he mayn’t be fond of 
her taking on herself to preach,” 

“Ay, an’ she’s a ploasant-louked ui* too,” said Wiry 
Ben. “ I’ll stick up for the pretty women preachin’ ; 
I know they’d persuade me over a dcial sooner nor 
th’ ugly men. 1 shouldna wonder if I turn Metliody 
afore the night’s out, an’ be^in to ooort the preacher, 
like Seth Bede,” 

“Why, Seth’s looking retlier too high, I should 
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tliink,” said Mr CassoiL “ Ttiis woman^s kin wouIdnH 
like her to demean herself to a common carpentor.” 

“ Tohn ! ” said Ben, with a long treble intonation, 
“what*B folks’s kin got to do wft? — Not a chip. 
Poyser’s wife may turn her nose up an’ forget by- 
gones but this Dinah Morris, tlioy tell me, ’s as 
poor as iver she was — works at a mill, an ’s much 
ado to keep hersen. A strappin’ young cari^entor as 
is a ready-mado Methocly, like Seth, wouldna be a bad 
match for her. Why, P< vsors make as big a hiss wi* 
Adam Bode as if he war a nevvy o’ their own.” 

“Idle talk! idle talkl” said Mr Joshua Bann. 
“Adam an’ Seth’s two men; you wunna fit them 
two wi’ the same last,” 

“Maybe,” said Wiry Bon, contemptuously, “but 
Seth’s the lad for me, tljoiigh he war a Mothody 
twice o’er. I’m fiiir beat wi’ Setli, for I’ve boon 
teasin’ liim iver sin’ we’ve been workin’ togetlior, an’ 
he bears me no more malice nor a lamb. An’ he’s 
a stout-hearted feller too, for when we saw the old 
tree all a-firo a-comiu’ across the fields one night, an’ 
we tliought as it war a bogiiy, Seth made no mc»re 
ado, but he up to’t as bold as a constable. Why, 
there he comes out o’ Will Maskeiy i; an’ tJiere’s 
Will hisself, lookih’ as meek as if he couldna knock 
a nail o’ the head for foar o’ hurtin’t. An’ there’s 
the pretty preacher-woman I My eye, she’s got her 
bonnet off. I mun go a bit nearer.” 

Several of the men followed Ben’s lead, and the 
traveller pushed his hors« on to the Green, as Dinah 
wal^^ed rather quickly, and in advance of her com- 
paniansi towards the oart under the maple-tree. 
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While she was near Seth’s tall figure, she looked 
short, but when she had mounted the oart, and was 
away firom all comparison, she seemed above the 
middle height of woman, though in reality she did 
not exceed it — an effect which was due to the slim* 
ness of her figure, and the simple line of her black 
stuff dross. The stranger was struck with surprise 
as he saw her approach and mount the cart — sur- 
prise, not so much at the feminine delicacy of her 
appearance, os at tlio total absence of self-conscious- 
ness in her demeanour. Ho had made up his mind 
to see her advaikce with a measured stop, and a 
demure solemnity of countenance ; he had folt sure 
that her face would be mantled with the smile of 
conscious saintsliip, or (dso charged with denuncia- 
tory bitterness. Ho knew but two types of Mcilio- 
dist — the ecstatic and the bilious. But Dinah walked 
as simply as if she were going to market, and seemed 
as unconscious of her outward appearance as a little 
boy : there was no blush, no tremulousness, which 
said, “ I know you think me a pretty wf)man, too 
young to preacli ; ” no casting up or down of tlie 
eyelids, no compression of the lips, no attitude of 
tlie aims, that said, “ But you must think of me as 
a saint” She held no book in her ungloved hands, 
but let them hang down lightly crossed before her, 
as she stood and turned her grey eyes on the people. 
There was no keenness in tlie eyes ; they seemed 
rather to be shedding love than making observa- 
tions ; they had the liquid 4ook whioh tolls that the 
mind is fiill of what it has to give out, rather than 
impressed by external objects. She stood with her 
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left hand towards the descending sun, and leafy 
boughs Boreenod her firom its rays ; but in this sober 
light the delicate colouring of her face seemed to 
gather a calm vividness, like flowers at evening. It 
was a small oval face, of a uniform transparent 
whiteness, witli an egg-like line of chock and chin, 
a full but fim mouth, a delicate nostril, and a low 
perpendicular brow, surmounted by a rising arch of 
parting between smooth looks of pale reddish hair. 
The hair was drawn htraiglit back bcliind tlie ears, 
and covered, except fcr an inch or two, above the 
brow, by a not Quaker cap. The eyebrows, of tlie 
same colour as the liair, wore perfectly horizontal and 
firmly pencilled; the eyclaBlios, though no darker, 
wore long and abundant ; nothing was left blurred or 
unfinished. It was one of those faces that make one 
think of wliito flowers with light touches of colour 
on their pure petals. The eyes had no peculiar 
beauty, beyond that of expression; they looked so 
simple, so candid, so gravely loving, that no accusing 
scowl, no light sneer could help molting away before 
their glance. Joshua Eann gave a long cough, as 
if he wore clearing his throat in order to come to 
a new understanding with himself : Chad Cranage 
lifted xip his leather skull-cap and scratched bis 
iiead; and Wiry Bon wondered how Seth had the 
pluck to think of courting her. 

sweet woman,” tlie stranger said to himself, 
“ but surely nature never meant her fbr a jireacher.” 

PerhKps ho was one ofiAhose who think that nature 
has theatrical properties, and, with the considoratO 
view of facilitating art and psychology, makes up" 
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her charaoteTB, so that tihore may be no mistake about 
them. But Dinah began to speak. 

“ Dear friends,’’ she said, in a dear but not loud 
voice, *‘let us pray for a blessing.” 

She dosed her eyes, and hanging her head down 
a little, continued in the same moderate tone, as if 
speaking to some one quite near her : — 

“ Saviour of sinners ! when a poor woman, laden 
v/ith sins, went out to the well to draw water, she 
found Thee sitting at the well. She knew Thee 
not ; she had not sought Tliee ; her mind was dark ; 
her life was unholy. But Thou didst speak to her, 
Thou didst teach her, Thou didst show her that 
her life lay open before Tliee, and yet Thou wast 
ready to give her that bh'wsing which sho had never 
sought. Jesus, Thou ait in the midst of us, and 
TJiou knowest all men : if there is any here like 
that poor woman — if their minds are dark, their 
lives unholy — if they have come out not seeking 
Thee, not desiring to be tanght ; deal with them 
according to the free mercy which Tliou didst show 
to her. Speak to them. Lord ; open their ears to my 
message ; bring their sins to their minds, and make 
thorn thirst for tliat salvation which Thou ait ready 
to give. 

“ TiOrd, Tliou art with Tliy people still : they boo 
Tlico in the night-watches, and theur hearts burn 
within them as Thou talkest with them by the way. 
And Thou art near to tJioso who have not known 
Thee : open their eyes tlia^thoy may boo Thee — see 
Thee weeping over them, and saying *Yc will not 
come unto me that ye might have life’ — see Thoo 
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hanging xm the oross and saying, 'Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do * — see Thee as 
Thou wilt oomo again in Tliy glory to judge them at 
the last. Amen.” 

Dinah opened her eyes again and paused, looking 
at the group of villagers, who were now gathered 
rather more closely on her right hand. 

“Dciar friends,” she began, raising her voice a 
little, '^you have all of you been to church, and I 
think you must have beard the clergyman read these 
words : ‘ The Sjnrit of the Lord is upon me, because 
ho hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the 
poor.’ Jesus Christ spoke those words — ^he said he 
came to preach the Gospel to the poor : I don’t know 
whether you ever thought about those words much ; 
but I will tell you when I remember iirst hearing 
them. It was on just such a sort of evening as this, 
when 1 was a little girl, and my aunt as brought me 
up, took me to hear a good man preach out of doors, 
just as we are here. I remember his face well : he 
was a very ohl man, and Imd very long white hair ; 
his voice was very soft and beautiful, not like any 
voice I had over hcMrd before. T was a little girl, 
and scarcely knew anything, and this old man 
soemed to mo such a dififorent soi t of a man from 
anybody I had ever soon before, that I thought he 
had perhaps come down from the sky to preach to 
ns, and I said, ' Aunt, will ho go back to the sky to- 
night, like the picture in the Bible V 

“ Tflat man of Gk>d w4b Mr Wesley, who spent his 
life in doing what our blessed Lord did — ^preaching 
the Oospol to the poor — and ho entered into his rest 
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eight years ago. 1 came to know more about him 
years after, but I was a foolish thoughtless child 
then, and 1 remembered only one thing he told us in 
his sermon. He told us as * Gospel ’ meant ‘ good 
news/ The Gospel, you know, is what the Bible 
tells us about God. 

“ Think of that now I J esus Christ did really come 
down from heaven, as I, like a silly child, thought 
Mr Wesley did ; and what he came down for, was to 
toll good news about God to the poor. Why, you 
and me, dear friends, are poor. We have been 
brought up in poor cottages, and have been reared 
on oat-cake, and lived coarse ; and we haven't been 
to school much, nor read books, and we don’t know 
much about anything but wliat happens just round 
us. Wo are just the sort of people that want to hoar 
good nows. For when anybody’s well off, they don’t 
much mind about hearing news from distant parts ; 
but if a poor man or woman’s in trouble and has hard 
work to make out a living, they like to have a letter 
to tell ’em they’ve got a friend as will help ’em. To 
be sure, we can’t help knowing something about God, 
even if we’ve never heard the Gospel, the good nows 
that our Saviour brought us. For wo know every- 
thing comes from God ; don’t you say almost every 
day, * This and that will happen, plea'se God ; ’ and 
' We shall begin to out the grass soon, please God to 
send us a little more sunshine’? We know very 
well we are altogether in the hands of God: we 
didn’t bring oursolvcs into t^e world, we can’t keep 
ourselves alive while we’re sleeping; the daylight, 
and the wind, and the corn, and the cows to give us 

VOt. I. O 
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milk — everylihmg we have comes from God. And 
he gave ns onr souls, and put love between parents 
and children, and husband and wife. But is that as 
much as we want to know about God? We see he 
is great and mighty, and can do what he will : we 
are lost, as if we was struggling in great waters, 
when we try to think of him. 

^‘But perhaps doubts come into your mind like 
this : Can God take much notice of us poor people ? 
Perhaps he only mado the world for the great and 
the wise and the ricli. It doesn’t cost him much to 
give us our little handful of victual and bit of cloth- 
ing ; but how do we know he cares for us any more 
than we care for the worms and things in the garden, 
so as we rear our carrots and onions? Will God 
take care of us when we die ? and has he any com- 
fort for us when we are lame and sick and helpless ? 
Perhaps, too, he is angry with us ; else why does 
the blight come, and the bad harvests, and the fever, 
and all sorts of pain and trouble? For our life is 
full of trouble, and if God sends us good, he seems 
to send bad too. How is it? how is it? 

^‘Ah! dear friends, we are in sad want of good 
news about God; and what does other good news 
signify if we haven’t that? For everything else 
comes to an end, and when we die we leave it alL 
But God lasts when everything else is gone* What 
shall we do if he is not our fnend ? ” 

Then Dinah told how the good news had been 
broug'ht, and how the q^ind of Gk>d towards the poor 
had been made manifest in the life of Jesus, dwell 
ing on its lowliness and its acta of mercy. 
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“So you see, dear fiionds” sho went on, “ Jesne 
spent liis time almost all in doing good to poor 
people ; he preached out of doors to iJicm, and he 
made friends of poor workmen, and taught them and 
took pains with them. Not but what he did good to 
the rich too, for he was full of love to all men, only 
he saw as the poor were more in want of his help. 
So he cured the lame and tho sick and the blind, and 
ho worked miracles, to feed the hungry, because, he 
said, he was sorry for them ; and he was very kind 
to the little children, and comforted those who liad 
lost their fiends : and he spoke very tenderly to 
poor sinners that were sorry for their sins. 

“Ah! wouldn’t you love such a man if you saw 
him — if he was hero in this village ? Wliat a kind 
heart he must have I What a friend he would be to 
go to in trouble I How pleasant it must be to bo 
taught by him. 

“ Well, dear friends, who was this man ? Was he 
only a good man — a very good man, and no more — 
like our dear Mr Wesley, who has been taken from 
us ? • • . Ho was the Son of God — ‘in tlie 
image of the Fatlior,’ tho Bible says ; that means, 
just like God, who is the beginning and end of all 
things — tho Qcd wo want to know So then, 

all the love that Jesus showed to tl. j poor is the 
same love that God has for us. Wo can understand 
what Jesus felt, because ho came in a body like ours, 
and spoke words such as we speak to each other. 
We were afraid to tliink w^at God was before — ^tlio 
God who made the world and the sky and the thun- 
der and lightning. We could never see him ; we 
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could only see the things he had made ; and some of 
these things was very terrible, so as we might well 
tremble when we thought of him. But our blessed 
Saviour has shpwed us what God is in a way us poor 
ignorant people can understand ; he has showed us 
whrt God’s heart is, what are his feelings towards 
us. 

“But let us see a little more about what Jesus 
came on earth for. Another time he said, ' I came 
to seek and to save ! hat which was lost ; ’ and an- 
other tJjjie, ‘1 came not to call tlie righteous but 
sinners to repentance.’ 

“ Tlie lost / • • • Sinners / • • • Ah ! dear 
friends, docs that moan you and mo ? " 

Hitherto the traveller had been chained to the 
spot against his will by tlie charm of Dinah’s mellow 
treble tones, which had a variety of modulation like 
that of a fino instrument touched witli the uncon- 
scious sldU of musical instinct. The simple things 
she said seemed like novelties, os a melody strikes 
us with a now feeling when we hear it sung by the 
pure voice of a boyish chorister ; tlie quiet depth of 
conviction with which she spoke seemed in itself an 
evidence for tlie truth of her message. Ho saw that 
she had thoroughly arrested her hearers. The vil- 
lagers had pressed nearer to her, and tliero was no 
longer anything but grave attention on all faces. 
She spoke slowly, though quite fluently, often paus- 
ing a|ter a question, or before any transition of ideas. 
There was no change tf attitude, no gesture ; the 
effect of her speech was produced entirely by the 
inflections of her voice, and when she came to the 
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question, Will Gtod take care of us ^hen we die ? ” 
she uttered it in such a tone of plaintive appeal that 
the tears came into some of the liordest eyes. The 
stronger had ceased to doubt, as he had done at 
the first glance, that she could fix the attention of 
her rougher hearers, but still he wondered whether 
she could have that power of rousing their more 
violent emotions, which must surely he a necessary 
seal of her vocation as a Methodist preacher, until 
she came to the words, ‘^Lost! — Sinners!” when 
there was a great change in her voice and mamier. 
She had made a long piiuse before the exclamation, 
and tl)e pause seemed to bo filled by agitating 
thoughts tliat showed themselves in her features. 
Her pale face became paler ; the circles under her 
eyes deepened, as they dr) when tears half gather 
without falling ; and the mild loving eyes took an ex- 
pression of appalled pity, as if she had suddenly dis- 
cerned a destroying angel hovering over the heads 
of the people. Her voice became deep and muffled, 
but tliere was still no gesture. Nothing could he 
less like the ordinary type of the Banter than Dinah. 
She was not preaching as she heard others preach, 
but speaking directly fi:om her own emotions, and 
under the inspiration of her own simple faith. 

But now she had entered into a new current of 
feeling. Her manner became less calm, her utter- 
ance more rapid and agitated, as she tried to bring 
home to the people their guilt, their wilful darkness, 
their state of disobedience t# God — as she dwelt on 
the hatefulness of sin, the Divine holiness, and the 
sufferings of the Saviour, by which a way had been 
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opened for their salvation. At last it seemed as if, 
in her yearning desire to reolaim the lost' sheep, 
she could not be satisfied by addressing her hearers 
as a body. She appealed first to one and then to 
another, beseeching them with tears to turn to God 
while there was yet time; painting to them the 
desolation of their souls, lost in sin, feeding on the 
husks of this miserable world, far away fi’om God 
their Father ; and then the love of the Saviour, who 
was waiting and wati liing for their return. 

There was many a responsive sigh and groan 
from her fellow -Methodists, but the village mind 
does not easily take fire, and a little smouldering 
vague anxiety, that might easily die out again, was 
the utmost eifect Dinah’s preaching had wrought in 
them at present Yet no one had retired, except 
tlie children and “ old Feyther Taft,” who being too 
deaf to catch many words, had some time ago gone 
back to his ingle<nook. Wiry Ben was feeling very 
uncomfortable, and almost wishing he had not come 
to hear Dinah ; he thought what she said would 
haunt him somehow. Yet he couldn’t help liking 
to look at her and listen to her, though he dreaded 
every moment that she would fix her eyes on him, 
and address liim in particular. She had already 
addressed Sandy Jim, ‘who was now holding the 
baby to relieve his wife, and the big soft-hearted 
man bad rubbed away some tears with his fist, 
with a confused intention of being a lietter fellow, 
going less to the Holly Bush down by the Stone- 
pits, and cleaning himself more regularly of a 
Sunday* 
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Id front of Sandj Jim stood Chad's Bess, who had 
shown an unwonted quietude and fixity of attention 
ever since Dinah had begun to speak. Not that 
the matter of the discourse had arrested her at once, 
for she was lost in a puzzling speculation as to what 
pleasure and satis&otion there could be in life to 
a young woman who wore a cap like Dinah's. Giy- 
ing up this inquiry in despair, she took to studying 
Dinah's nose, eyes, mouth, and hair, and wondering 
whether it was better to have such a sort of pale 
face as that, or fat red cheeks and round black eyes 
like her own. But gradually the influence of the 
general grayity told upon her, and she became con- 
scious of what Dinah was saying. The gentle 
tones, the loving persuasion, did not touch her, 
but when the more seyere appeals came she began 
to be frightened. Poor Bessy had always been con- 
sidered a naughty girl ; she was conscious of it ; if 
it was necessary to be yeiy good, it was clear she 
must be in a bad way. She couldn't find her places 
at church as SaUy Bann could ; she had often been 
tittering when she “ curcheyed ” to Mr Irwine ; and 
these religious deficiencies were accompanied by a 
corresponding slackness in the minor morals, for 
Bessy belonged unquestionably to tliat unsoapod, 
lazy class of feminine characters with whom you 
may yenture to “ eat an egg, an apple, or a nut" 
All this she was generally conscious of, and hitherto 
Iiad not been greatly ashamed of it But now she 
began to feel yeiy much#aB if the constable liad 
come to take her up and cany her before the jiistioo 
for some undefined ofience. She had a terrified 
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sense that God, whom she had always thought of 
as very far off, was very near to her, and that Jesus 
was close by looking at her, though she could not 
see him. For Dinah had that belief in visible mani- 
festations of Jesus, which is coiumon among the 
Methodists, and she communicated it irresistibly to 
her hearers : she made them feel that he was among 
them bodily, find might at any moment show himself 
to them in some way that would strike anguish and 
penitence into their b '^^^rts. 

“ See I she exclaimed, turning to the loft, with 
her eyes fixed on a point above the heads of the 
people — “see where our blessed Lord stands and 
weeps, and stretchos out his arms towards you. 
Hoar what he says : ^ How often would I have 
gathered you as a hon gatlieroth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not!’ • • . and ye 

would not,” she repeated, in a tone of pleading 
reproach, turning her eyes on the people again. 
** See the print of the nails on his dear liands and 
feet It is your sins tliat made them! Ah! how 
pale and worn he looks ! He lias gone tlirough all 
that great agony in the garden, when his soul was 
exceeding sorrowful even unto dealh, and the groat 
drops of sweat fell like blood to tho ground. They 
spat upon him and buffeted him, they scourged him, 
they mooked him, they laid the heavy cross on his 
bruised shoulders. Then they nailed him up. Ah I 
what pain ! His lips are parched with thirst, and 
they mock him still in 4his great agony ; yet with 
those parched lips he prays for them, ' Father, for* 
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give them, for they Imow not what they do.' Then 
a horror of great darkness fell upon him, and he felt 
what sinners feel when they are for ever shut out 
from Ood. That was the last drop in the cup of 
bitterness. ‘ My God, my God I * he cries, * why 
hast Thou forsaken me?' 

• ‘‘All tliis he bore for you I For you — and you 
novel think of him ; for you — and you turn your 
backs on him; you don’t care what he has gone 
through for you. Tot ho is not weary of toiling for 
you : he has risen from tlie dead, he is praying for 
you at the right hand of God — ‘Father, forgive 
them, for tliey know not what they do.' And he 
is upon this earth, too ; lie is among us ; he is 
tliere close to you now; 1 see his wounded body 
and his look of love.” 

Hero Dinah turned to Bessy Cranage, whose bonny 
youth and evident vanity had touched her with pity. 

“ Poor child ! poor child ! He is beseeching you, 
and you don’t listen to him. You think of ear-rings 
and fine gowns and caps, and you never think of the 
Saviour who died to save your precious soul. Your 
chocks will be shrivelled one day, your hair will be 
grey, your poor body will be thin and tottering I 
Then you will begin to feel that your soul is not 
saved; then you will have to stand before God 
dressed in your sins, in your evil tempers and vain 
thoughts. And Jesus, who stands ready to help 
you now, won’t help you then : because you won’t 
have him to be your Savioui^ he will be your judge, 
Kow he looks at you with love and mercy, and says. 
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^Come to me that you may havo life then he will 
turn away from you, and say, ^ Depart from me into 
everlasting fire I * ” 

Poor Bessy’s wido-open black eyes began to fill 
with tears, lier great red cheeks and lips became 
quite pale, and her face was distorted like a little 
child’s before a burst of crying. 

“ Ah I poor l>lind child I ” Dinah went on, “ think 
if it should happen to you as it once happened to 
a servant of God in the days of her vanity. She 
thought of her lace caps, and saved all her money 
to buy ’em; she thought nothing about how she 
might get a clean heart and a right spirit, she only 
wanted to have bettor lace than other girls. And 
one day when she put her new cap on and looked 
in the glass, she saw a bleeding Face crowned with 
thorns. That face is looking at you now," — here 
Dinah pointed to a spot close in front of Bessy. — 
^^Ahl tear off those follies] cast them away fit>m 
you, as if they were stinging adders. They are 
stinging you — they are poisoning your soul — ^they 
are dragging you down into a dark bottomless pit, 
where you will sink for ever, and for ever, and for 
ever, further away from light and Gk)d.” 

Bessy could^ bear it no longer : a great terror was 
upon her, and wrenching her ear-rings from her ears, 
she threw them down before her, sobbing aloud. 
Her father, Chad, frightened lest he should be *^laid 
holdyon" too, this impression on the rebellious Bess 
striking him as nothing less than a mirade, walked 
hastily away, and began to work at his anvil by way 
of reassuring himselfi “ Folks mun ha' hoss-ehoesi 
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praiohin’ or no praioliin^ : the divil canna lay hould 
o’ me for that,” he muttered to himselfl 

But now Dinah began to tell of the joys that were 
in store for the penitent, and to describe in her 
simple way the divine peace and love with whicli 
the soul of the believer is filled — ^how the sense of 
God’s love tui'QB poverty into riches, and satisfies 
the soul, so that no uneasy desire vexes it, no fear 
alarms it : how, at last, the very temptation to sin 
is extinguished, and heaven is begun iipon earth, 
because no oloud passes between the soul and God, 
who is its eternal sun. 

“Dear friends,” she said at last, “brothers and 
sisters, whom [ love as tliose for whom my Lord 
has died, believe me, I know what this great blessed- 
ness is ; and because 1 know it, I want you to have 
it too. I am poor, like you : 1 have to get my Uv« 
ing with my hands ; but no lord nor lady can be so 
happy as me, if they haven’t got tlie love of God in 
their souls. Think what it is — not to hate anything 
but sin ; to be full of love to every creature ; to be 
frightened at nothing; to be sure that all things 
will turn to good ; not to mind pain, because it is 
our Father’s will; to know that nothing — no, not 
if the earth was to be burnt up, or the waters come 
uid drown us — nothing could part us fix)m God wlio 
loves us, and who fills our souls with peace and joy, 
because we are sure that whatever he wills is holy, 
just, and good. 

“ DoEur friends, come andstake this blessedness ; it 
IS offered to you; it is the good news that Jesus 
oame to preach to the poor. It is not like the riches 
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of this world, so tliat the more one gets the less the 
rest can have. God is without end; his love is 
without end — 

* Its streams the whole creation reach, 

So pleiitoous is the store ; 

Enough for all, enough for each. 

Enough for evermore.'" 

Dinah had been speaking at least aiJ hour, and the 
reddening light of tlie parting day seemed to give a 
solemn empliasis to ht r closing words. The stranger, 
who had been interested in the course of her sermon, 
as if it had been the development of a drama — for 
there is this sort of fascination in all sincere unpre- 
meditated eloquence, wliich opens to one the inward 
(h*ama of the speaker’s emotions — now turned his 
horse aside, and pursued his way, while Dinah said, 
“ Let us sing a little, dear friends ; ” and as he was 
still winding down the slope, the voices of the Metho- 
dists reached him, rising and falling in that strange 
blending of exultation and sadness which belongs to 
the cadence of a hymn. 
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AFTER THE PREACHING. 

In less than an hour from that timo Seth Bede was 
walking by Dinah^s side along the hedgerow-path 
that skirted the pastures an<l gi-een coni-fiehla which 
lay between the village and the HalJ Farm. Dinah 
had taken ofF her little Quaker bonnet again, and was 
holding it in her hands tliat she might have a freer 
enjoyment of the cool evening twilight, and Seth 
could see the expression of her face quite clearly as 
he walked by her side, timidly revolving something 
he wanted to say to her. It was an esprossion of 
unconscious placid gravity — of absorption in thoughts 
that had no connection with the present moment or 
with her own personality : an expression that is 
most of all discouraging to a lover. Her very walk 
was discouraging : it had that quiet elasticity that 
asks for no support, Seth felt this dimly j he said 
to himself, She’s too good and holy for any man, let 
alone me,” and the words had been summoning 
rushed back again before they had reached his lips. 
But another thought gave him courage: ** There’s 
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no man could love her better, and leave her freer to 
follow the Lord’s work.” They had been silent for 
many minutes now, since they had done talking 
about Bessy Cranage ; Dinah seemed almost to have 
forgotten Seth’s presence, and her pace was becom- 
ing so much quicker, that the sense of their being 
only a few minutes’ walk from the yard-gates of the 
Hall Farm at l^t gave Beth courage to speak. 

“ You’ve quite made up your mind to go back to 
Snowfield o’ Saturday Dinah?” 

“Yes,” said Dinah, quietly, “I’m called there. 
It was borne in upon my mind while I was medi- 
tating on Sunday night, as Sister Allen, who’s in a 
decline, is in need of me. I saw her as plain as we 
see that bit of thin white cloud, lifting up her poor 
thin hand and beckoning to me. And this morning 
when I opened the Bible for direction, the first wonls 
my eyes fell on were, * And after we had seen the 
vision, immediately we endeavoured to go into Mace- 
donia.’ If it wasn’t for that clear showing of the 
Lord’s will I should be loath to go, for my heart 
yearns over my aunt and her little on^‘R, and that 
poor wandering lamb Hetty Sorred. I’ve been much 
drawn out in j>rayer for her of la^ e, anu T look on it 
as a token that there may be mercy in store for 
her.” 

“ Gk)d grant it,” said Seth. “ For I doubt Adam’s 
heart is so set on her, he’ll never turn to anybody 
else*; and yet it ’ud go to my heart if he was to 
marry her, for I cann<w. think os she’d make him 
happy. It’s a deep mystery — the way the heart of 
man turns to one woman out of all the rest he’s seen 
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P the world; and makes it easier for him to work 
seyen year for A«r, like Jacob did for Bachel, sooner 
than haye any other woman for th’ asking. I often 
think of them words, ' And Jacob seryed seven years 
for Kaohel ; and they seemed to him but a few days 
for the loye he had to her.’ I know those words Hid 
come true with me, Dinah, if so be you’d give mo 
hope as I might win you after seven years was over. 
I know you think a husband ’ud be taking up too 
much o’ your tlioughts, because St Paul says, * She 
that’s married careth for the things of the world how 
she may please her husband;’ and may happen 
you’ll think me over -bold to speak to you about 
it again, after what you told me o’ your mind last 
Saturday. But I’vo been thinking it over again by 
night and by day, and I’ve prayed not to be blinded 
by my own desires, to think what’s only good for 
me must be good for you too. And it seems to me 
there’s more texts for your marrying than ever you 
can find against it. For St Paul says as plain as 
can be in another place, will that the younger 
women marry, bear children, guide the house, give 
none occasion to the adversary to speak reproach- 
fully;’ and then ‘two are bettor than one;’ and 
that holds good with marriage as well as with other 
things. For we should be o’ one heart and o* one 
- mind, DinaL We both serve the same Master, and 
ore striving after the same gifts ; and I'd never be 
the husband to make a claim on you as could inter- 
fere with your doing the vv^rk God has fitted you 
for* I’d make a shift, and fend indoor and out, to 
give you more liberty — more than you can have 
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now, for yotf ve got to get your own living now, and 
Fm strong enough to work for us both.” 

When Seth had once begun to urge his suit, he 
went on earnestly, and almost hurriedly, lest Dinah 
should speak some decisive word before he had 
poured forth all the arguments he had prepared. 
His cheeks became flushed as he went on, his mild 
grey eyes filled with tears, and his voice trembled as 
he spoke the last sentence. They had reached one 
of those very narrow passes between two tall stones, 
which performed the (office of a stile in Loamahire, 
and Dinah paused as sue turned towards Seth and 
said, in her tender but calm treble notes — 

“ Seth Bede, I thank you for your love towards 
me, and if I could think of any man as more than a 
Christian brother, I think it would be you. But my 
heart is not free to many. That is good for other 
women, and it is a great and a blessed thing to be 
a wife and mother ; but ^ as God has distributed to 
every man, as the Lord hath called every man, so 
let him walk.* God has called me to minister to 
others, not to have any joys or sorrows of my own, 
but to rejoice with them that do rejoice, and to weep 
with those that weep. He has called mo to speak 
his word, and he has greatly owned my work. It 
could only be on a very clear showing that I could 
leave the brethren and sisters at Snowfield, who are 
favoured with very little of this world’s good ; where 
the trees are few, so that a child might count them, 
and there’s very hard chiving for the poor in the 
winter. It has been given me to help, to comfort, 
and strengthen the little flock there, and to call in 
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many wanderers ; and my soul is filled with these 
things firom my rising np till my lying down. My 
• life is too short, and Gk)d’s work is too great for me 
to think of making a home for myself in this world. 
IVe not tamed a deaf ear to your words, Seth, for 
when I saw as your love was given to me, I thought 
it might be a leading of Providence for me to change 
my way of life, and that we should be fellow-helpers; 
and I spread the matter before the Lord. But when- 
ever I tried to fix my mind on marriage, and our liv- 
ing together, other thoughts always came in — the 
times when IVe prayed by the sick and dying, and 
the happy hours IVe had preaching, when my heart 
was filled with love, and the Word was given to me 
abundantly. And when IVe opened the Bible for 
direction, IVe always lighted on some olear word to 
teU me where my work lay. I believe what you say, 
Seth, that you would try to be a help and not a 
hindrance to my work ; but I see that our marriage 
is not Gk>d’B will — He draws my heart another way. 
I desire to live and die without husband or children. 
I seem to have no room in my soul for wants and 
fears of my own, it has pleased God to fill my heart 
BO full with the wants and sufferings of his poor 
people.” 

Seth was unable to reply, and they walked on in 
silence. At last, as they were nearly at the yard- 
gate, he said — 

« Well, Dinah, I must seek for strength to bear it, 
and to endure as seeing Him who is invisible. But 
I feel now how weak my faith is. It seems aa if^ 
when you are gone, I could never joy in anything 
. VOIi. L D 
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any more, t think it’s something passing the love 
of women as I feel for you, for I could be content 
without your maiiying me if I could go and live at • 
Snowfield, and be near you. I trusted as the strong 
love Gk>d had given me towards you was a leading 
for us both ; but it seems it was only meant for my 
trial. Perhaps I feel more for you than I ought to 
feel for any creature, for I often can’t help saying of 
you what tlie hymn says — 

'In darkest shades if she appear, 

My dawning j begun ; 

She is my soul’s bright momiug-star. 

And she my rising .sun.’ 

That may be wrong, and I am to be taught better. 
But you wouldn’t be displeased with me if things 
turned out so as I could leave this country and go 
to live at Snowfield?” 

“ No, Seth ; but I counsel you to wait patiently, 
and not lightly to leave your own country and 
kindred. Do nothing without the Lord’s clear bid- 
ding. It’s a bleak and barren country there, not 
like this land of Goshen you’ve been used to. We 
mustn’t be in a hurry to fix and choose our own lot ; 
we must wait to be guided.” 

“But you’d lot me write you a letter, Dinah/’^ 
there was anything I wanted to tell you ?” 

“ Yes, sure ; let me know if you’re in any trouble. 
You’ll be continually in my prayers.” 

They had now reached the yard-gate, and Seth 
said, 1 won’t go Dinah ; so .fiaewelh” He 
paused and hesitated after she had given him her 
hand, and then said, “ There’s no knowing but what 
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you may see tiiingB different after a while. There 
may be a new leading.” 

Let us leave that, Seth. It’s good to Hve only 
a moment at a time, as Fve read in one of Mr 
Wesley’s books. It isn’t for you and me to lay 
plans } we’ve notliing to do but to obey and to trust. 
Farewell” 

Dinah pressed his hand with rather a sad look in 
her loving eyes, and then passed through the gate, 
while Seth turned away to walk lingeringly home. 
But instead of taking the direct road, he chose to 
turn baok along the fields through which he and 
Dinah had already passed; and I think his blue 
linen handkerchief was very wet with tears long 
before he had made up his mind that it was time for 
him to set his face steadily homewards. He was 
but three -and- twenty, and had only just learned 
what it is to love — to love with that adoration 
which a young man gives to a woman whom ho 
feels to be greater and better than himself. Love 
of this sort is hardly distinguishable from religious 
feeling. What deep and worthy love is so ? whether 
of woman or child, or art or music. Our caresses, 
our tender words, our still rapture under the in- 
fluence of autumn sunsets, or pillared vistas, or 
calm majestic statues, or Beethoven symphonies, oil 
bring with them the oonsoiousneRB that they are 
mere waves and ripples in an unfathomable ocean 
of love and beauty; our emotion in its keenest 
moment passes from ezprevion into silence, our 
love at its highest flood rushes beyond its object, 
and loses ilsclf in the sense of divine mystery. 
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And this blessed gift of venerating love has been 
given to too many Immble craftsmen since the world 
began, for ns to feel any surprise that it should 
have existed in the soul of a Methodist caipenter 
half a century ago, while there was yet a lingering 
after-glow from the time when Wesley and his fel- 
low-labourer fed on the hips and haws of the Corn- 
wall hedges, after exhausting limbs and lungs in 
carrying a divine message to the poor. 

That after-glow has long faded away ; and the 
picture we are apt to make of Methodism in our 
imagination is not an amphitheatre of green hills, 
or the deep shade of broad-leaved sycamores, where 
a crowd of rough men and weary -hearted women 
drank in a frith which was a rudimentary culture, 
which linked their thoughts with the past, lifted 
their imagination above the sordid details of their 
own narrow lives, and suffrsed their souls with the 
sense of a pitying, loving, infinite Presence, sweet 
as summer to the houseless needy. It is too pos- 
sible that to some of my readers Methodism may 
mean nothing more than low-pitched gables up 
dingy streets, sleek grocers, Bjicnging preachers, 
and hypooritioal jargon — elements which are re- 
garded as an exhaustive analysis of Methodism in 
many fashionable quarters. 

That would be a pity ; for I cannot pretend that 
Seth and Dinah were anything else than Methodists 
— not indeed of that modem type which reads quaiv 
terly reviews and attends in chapels with pillared 
porticoes ; but of a very old-frshioned kind. They 
believed in present miracles, in instantaneons con- 
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Tersions, in revelations by dreams and visions ; they 
drew lots, and sought for Divine guidanoe by open- 
ing the Bible at hazard; having a literal way of 
interpreting the Scriptures, which is not at all sano- 
tioned by approved commentators ; and it is impos- 
sible for me to represent their diction as correct, 
or their instniction as liberal. StiU — if I have read 
religious history aright — faith, hope, and charity have 
not always been found in a direct ratio with a sensi- 
bility to the three concords ; and it is possible, tliauk 
Heaven I to have very erroneous theories and very 
sublime feelings. The raw bacon which clumsy Molly 
spares from her own scanty store, tliat she may carry 
it to her neighbour’s child to “ stop tlio fits,” may 
be a piteously ineflicaoious remedy ; but tlie gen- 
erous stirring of neighbourly kindness that prompted 
the deed has a beneficent radiation that is not lost. 

Consideiing tliese things, we can hardly think 
Dinah and Seth beneath our sympathy, accustomed 
as we may be to weep over the loftier sorrows of 
heroines in satin boots and crinoline, and of heroes 
riding fiery horses, themselves ridden by still moro 
fiery passions. 

Poor Seth I he was never on horseback in his life 
except once, when ho was a little lad, and Mr Jona- 
than Burge took him up behind, telling him to 
hold on tight ; ” and instead of bursting out into 
wild accusing apostrophes to God and destiny, he 
is resolving, as he now walks homeward under the 
solemn ctaxlight, to repress %is sadness, to be less 
bent on having his own will, and to live mure for 
others, as Dinah does. 
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ClIAPTEE IV. 

HOME ITS SOEKOWS. 

A GREEN valley witli a brook runuing through it^ 
lull almost to overflowing with the late rains ; over- 
hung by low stooping willows. Aoross this brook 
a plank is thrown, and over this plank Adam Bede 
is passing with his undoubting step, followed close 
by Gyp with the basket ; evidently making his way 
to the thatched house, with a stack of timber by the 
side of it, about twenty yards up the opposite slope. 

The door of the house is open, and an elderly 
woman is looking out ; but she is not placidly con- 
templating the evening sunshiiiie; she has been 
watching with dim eyes the gradually enlarging 
speck which for the last few minutes she has bo^ 
quite sure is her darling son Adam. Lisbeth Bede 
loves her son with the love of a woman to whom her 
flrst-bom has come late in life. She is an anxious, 
spare, yet vigorous old woman, clean aS a snowdrop. 
Her grey hair is tam6d neatly back under a pure 
linen cap with a black band round it; her broad 
diest is covered wdth a buff neokerchlef, and bdow 
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this jda see a sort of short bed-gown made of blue- 
checkered linen, tied round the waist and descend- 
ing to the hips, from whence there is a considerable 
length of linsej-wolsey petticoat For Lisbeth is 
tall, and in other points too there is a strong like- 
ness between her and her son Adam. Her dark 
eyes are somewhat dim now — perhaps from too 
much dying — but her broadly-marked eyebrows 
are still black, her teeth are sound, and as she 
stands knitting rapidly and unconsciously with her 
work-hardened hands, she has as firmly-upright an 
attitude as when she is carrying a pail of water on 
her head from the spring. There is Hio same type 
of frame and tlie same keen activity of temperament 
in mother and son, but it was not from her tliat 
Adam got his well-fiUed brow and his expression 
of large-hearted intelligence. 

Family likeness has often a deep sadness in it. 
Nature, that great tragic dramatist, knits us to- 
gether by bone and muscle, and divides us by the 
subtler web of our brains ; blends yearning and re- 
pulsion; and ties us by our heart-strings to the 
beings that jar us at every movement. We hear a 
voice with the very cadence of our own uttering the 
thoughts we despise ; we see eyes — ah I so like our 
mothei^B — averted from us in cold alienation; and 
.our last darling child startles us with the air and 
gestures of the sister we parted from in bitterness 
long years ago. The fiither to whom we owe our 
best heritage — the mechanioal instinct, the keen 
sensibiHiy to harmony, the unconscious skill of the 
modelling hand — ^galls us, and puts us to shame by 
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his daily errore ; the long-lost mother, whose &oe 
we begin to see in the glass as our own wrinkles 
come, once fretted our young souls with her anxious 
humours and irrational persistence. 

It is such a fond anxious mother’s voice tliat you 
hear, as Lisbeth says — 

"Well, my lad, it’s gone seven by th’ clock. 
Thee’t allays stay till the last child’s bom. Thee 
wants tliy supper, I’ll warrandL Wliero’s Seth? 
gone arter some o’s chapellin’, I reckon?” 

"Ay, ay, Seth’s ut no harm, mother, thee mayst 
be sure. But where^s &ther ? ” said Adam quickly, 
as he entered the house and glanced into the room 
on the left hand, which was used as a workshop. 
"Hasn’t he done the coffin for Tholer? There’s the 
stuff standing just as I left it this morning.” 

" Done the coffin ? ” said Lisbeth, following him, 
and knitting uninterruptedly, though she looked 
at her son very anxiously. " Eh, my lad, he went 
aff to Treddlos’on this forenoon, an’s niver come 
bock. I doubt he’s got to th’ * Waggin Overthrow * 
again.” 

A deep flush of anger passed rapidly over Adam’s 
face. He said notliing, but throw off his jacket, and 
began to roll up his shirt-sleoves at^in. 

" What art goin’ to do, Adam ? ” said the mother, 
with a tone and look of alarm. "Thee wouldstna 
go to work again, wi’out ha’in thy bit o’ supper?” 

Adam, too angry to speak, walked into the work- 
shopi But his mothai threw down her knitting, 
and, hurrying after him, took hold of his arm, and 
said, in a tone of plaintive remonstrance — 
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"Nay, my lad, my lad, theo munna go wi’out thy 
supper ; there’s the taters wi’ the gravy in ’em, just 
as thee lik’st ’em. I saved ’em o’ purpose for tliee. 
Come an’ ha’ thy supper, come.” 

"Let be I” said Adam impetuously, shaking her 
off, and seizing one of the planks that stood against 
the wall. "It’s fine talking about having suj^per 
when here’s a coffin promised to be ready at Brox’on" 
by seven o’clock to-mon*ow morning, and ought to 
ha’ been there iioav, and not a nail struck yet. My 
throat’s too full to swallow victuals.” 

“Why, thee canstna get the coffin ready,” said 
Lisbeth. “Thee’t work thyself to death. It ’ud 
take thee all night to do’t.” 

“ What signifies how long it takes mo ? Isn’t the 
coffin promised? Can Ihey bury the man without a 
coffin? I’d work my right liand ofi' sooner than de- 
ceive people with lies i’ that way. It makes mo mod 
to think on’t. I shall overrun these doings before 
long. I’ve stood enough of ’em.” 

Poor Lisbeth did not hear this tlireat for tho first 
time, and if she had been wise she would have gone 
away quietly, and said notliing for the next hour. 
But one of tho lessons a woman most rarely leams, 
is never to talk to an angry or a diunkon man. Lis- 
beth sat down on tlio chopping bonch and began 
to ory, and by tlie time she had cried enough to 
make her voice very piteous, sho burst out into 
words. 

“Nay, my lad, my lad, tllee wouldstna go away 
an’ break tliy mother’s heart, an’ leave thy feyther to 
min. Thee wouldstna ha’ ’em carry me to tb’ church- 
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yard, an* thee not to follow me. I sharnia rest i* my 
grave if I donna see thee at th’ last ; an’ how’s they 
to let thee know as I’m a-dyin*, if thee’t gone a^work- 
in* i’ distant parts, an’ Seth belike gone arter thee, 
and tliy feyther not able to hold a pen far’s hand 
shakin’, besides not knowin’ where thee art? Thee 
mT4/i forgie thy feyther — thee muiina be so bitter 
again’ him. He war a good feyther to thee afore he 
took to th’ drir k. He’s a clover workman, an’ taught 
thee thy trade, remember, an’s niver gen me a blow 
nor BO much as an ill word — ^no, not even in ’s drink. 
Thee wouldstna ha’ ’m go to the workhus — thy own 
feyther — an’ him as was a fine-growed man an’ handy 
at everythin’ amost as thee art thysen, five-an’-twenty 
’ear ago, when thee wast a baby at the breast.” 

Lisbcth’s voice became louder, and choked with 
sobs : a sort of wail, the most irritating of all sounds 
whore real sorrows are to be borne, and real work to 
be done. Adam broke in impatiently. 

** Now, mother, don’t cry and talk sa Haven’t I 
got enough to vex me without that? What’s th’ 
use o’ telling me tilings as I only think too much on 
every day? If I didna think on ’em why should I 
do as I do, for the sake o’ keeping things together 
here ? But I hate to be talking where it’s no use 1 1 
like to keep my breath for doing istead o’ talking.” 

I know thee dost things as nobody else ’ud do, 
my lad. But thee’t allays so hard upo’ thy feyther, 
Adam. Thee think’st nothing too much to do fiir 
Seth ; thee snapp’st miS^up if iver I find fismt wi’ th’ 
lad. But tlieo't so angered wi’ thy feyther, nuae nor 
wi’ anybody else.” 
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*'Thaf9 better than speaking soft, and letting 
things go the wrong way, 1 reckon, isn't it? If I 
wasn't sharp with him, he’(f sell every bit o' stuff i' 
ih* yard, and spend it on drink, I know there's a 
duty to be done by my father, but it isn't my duty 
to encourage him in running headlong to ruin. And 
what has Seth got to do with it? The lad does no 
harm as I know o£ But leave mo alone, motlier, and 
let me get on with the work.” 

Idsbetli dared not say any more ; but she got up 
and called Gyp, thinking to console herself somewhat 
for Adam's refusal of the supper she had spread out 
in the loving expectation of looking at him while he 
ate it, by feeding Adam’s dog with extra liberality 
But Gyp was watching his master with wrinkled 
brow and cars erect, puzzled at this unusual course 
of things ; and though he glanced at Lisbeth when 
she called him, and moved his fore -paws uneasily, 
well knowing tliat she was inviting him to supper, 
he was in a divided state of mind, and remained 
seated on his haunches, again fixing his eyes anxi- 
ously on his master. Adam noticed Gyp's mental 
conflict, and though his anger had made him less 
tender than usual to his mother, it did not prevent 
him from caring as much as usual for his dog. We 
are apt to be ^nder to the brutes that love us than 
to the women that love us. Is it because the brutes 
are dumb? 

*‘Gk), Gyp ; go, lad I” Adam said, in a tone of en- 
couraging command; and G^p, apparently satisfled 
that duty and pleasure were one, followed Lisbotb 
bto the house-place. 
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But no sooner had he licked up his supper than 
he went back to his master, while Lisbeth sat down 
alone to ciy over her knitting. Women who are never 
bittei' and resentful are often the most querulous; 
and if Solomon was as wise as he is reputed to be, 
I feel sure that when he compared a contentious 
w^man to a continual dropping on a very rainy day, 
he had not a vixen in his eye — a fury witli long nails, 
acrid and self '=ih. Depend upon it, he meant a good 
creature, wiio had no joy but in the happiness of the 
loved ones whom shtj contributed to make uncomfort- 
able, putting by all the tid-bits for them, and spend- 
ing nothing on herself. Such a woman as Lisbeth, 
for example — at once patient and complaming, self- 
renouncing and exacting, brooding the livelong day 
over what happened yesterday, and what is likely to 
happen to-morrow, and crying very readily both at 
the good and the evil. But a certain awe mingled 
itself with her idolatrous love of Adam, and when he 
said, Leave mo alone,” she was always silenced. 

Bo the hours passed, to tlie loud ticking of the old 
day-clock and the sound of Adam’s tools. At last he 
called for a light and a draught of water (beer was 
a thing only to be drunk on holidays), and I ^sbeth 
ventured to say as she took it in, ** Thy supper stans 
ready for thee, when thee lik’st.” 

“ Donna thee sit up, mother,” said Adam, in a 
gentle tone. He had worked off his anger now, 
and whenever he wished to be especially kind to 
his motlier, he fell intd his strongest native accent 
and dialect, with which at other times his speech 
was less deeply tinged. '' I’ll see to &ther when he 
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oomes home ; maybe he wonna eome at all to-night, 
t fihall be easier if thee’t i’ bed.” 

Nay, FU bide till Seth comes. He wonna bo long 
now, I rechon.” 

It was then past nine by tlie clock, which was 
always in advance of the day, and before it had 
struck ten the latch was lifted and Seth entered. 
He had heard the sound of the tools as he was 
approaching. 

‘'Why, mother,” he said, *'how is it as father’s 
working so late?” 

“It’s none o’ thy feyther as is a-workin’ — thee 
might know that well anoof if thy head wama 
full o’ chapeUin’ — it’s thy brother as does ivery- 
thing, for there’s riiver nobody else i* th’ way to do 
nothin’.” 

Lisbeth was going on, for she was not at all afraid 
of Seth, and usually poured into his ears all the 
querulousnesB which was repressed by her awe of 
Adam. Seth had never in his life spoken a harsh 
word to his mother, and timid people always wreak 
their peevishness on the gentle. But Seth, with an 
anxious look, had passed into the worksho|) and 
said — 

Addy, how’s this ? What 1 father’s forgot the 
coffin?” 

"Ay, lad, th’ old tale; but I shall get it done,” 
said Adam, looking up, and casting one of his bright 
keen glances at his brother. "Wliy, what’s tho 
matter with thee? Thee’t iR trouble.” 

Seth’s eyes were red, and there was a look of deep 
depression on his mild &g6« 
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‘^Tes, Addy, but it’s what must be borne, and 
oan*t be helped. Why, thee’st nev^ been to the 
school, then?” 

Sohool ? no ; that screw can wait,” said Adam, 
hammering away again. 

“ Let me take my turn now, and do thee go to 
t3d,” said Seth. 

“No, lad, rd rather go on, now Tm in harness. 
Thee’t help ^ to carry it to Brox^on when it’s done, 
ril call thee up at sunrise. Go and eat thy supper, 
and shut the door, as 1 mayn^t hear mother's talk.” 

Seth knew that Adam always meant what he said, 
and was not to be persuaded into meaning anytlung . 
else. So he turned, with rather a heavy heart, into 
the house-place. 

“ Adam's niver touched a bit o* victual sin’ home 
he’s come,” said Lisbeth. “ I reckon thee'st hed thy 
supper at some o’ thy Methody folks.” 

“Nay, mother,” said Seth, “I’ve had no supper 
yet” 

“ Come, then,” said Lisbeth, “ but donna thee ate 
the taters, for Adam ’uU happen ate 'em if I leave 
’em stannin’. Ho loves a bit o’ tators an’ gravy. 
But he’s been so sore an’ angered, he wouldn’t ate 
’em, for all I’d putten ’em by o purpose for him. 
An’ he’s been a-throatenin’ to go away again,” she 
went on, whimpering, “an’ I’m fiist sure he'll go^ 
some dawnin’ afore Fm up, an’ niver lot me know 
aforehand, an’ he'll niver come back again when once 
he’^gone. An’ I'd bel^ter niver ha’ had a son, as is 
like no other body’s son for the deftness an’ th^ 
handiness, an’ so looked on by th’ grit folks, an' 
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tall an’ npright Uke a poplar^tree, an’ me to be 
parted from him, an’ niyer see ’m no more.” 

^^Gome, mother, donna grieve thyself in vain,” 
said Seth, in a soothing voice. Thee’st not half so 
good reason to think as Adam ’uU go away as to 
thinlr he’ll Stay with thee. He may say such a 
thing when he’s in wrath — and he’s got excuse for 
being wrathful sometimes— but his heart ’ud never 
let him go. Think how he’s stood by us all when 
it’s been nono so easy — paying his savings to free 
me from going for a soldier, an’ turnin’ Ids eamins 
into wood for father, when he’s got plenty o’ usos 
for his money, and many a young man like him ’ud 
ha’ been married and settled before now. He’ll 
never turn round and knock down Lis own work, 
and forsake tliem as it’s been the luboui' of Ids life to 
stand by.” 

" Donna talk to me abont’s marr’in’,” said Lisbotb, 
crying afresh. He’s set’s heart on that Hetty Sor- 
rel, as ’uU niver save a penny, an’ ’uH toss up her 
head at’s old mother. An’ to think as he might ha’ 
Mary Burge, an’ be took partners, an’ be a big man 
wi’ workmen under him, like Mester Burge — Dolly’s 
told me so o’er and o’er again — if it wama as he’s 
set’s heart on that bit of a wench, as is o’ no more 
use nor the gillyflower on the ^h 11. An’ bo so wise 
at bookin’ an’ figuiin’, an’ not to know no bctlei nor 
that I” 

”Bnt, mother, tboe know’st we canna love just 
where other folks ’ud havoais. Tliero’s nobody but 
Ood can control the lieart of man. I could ba’ 
wished myself as Adam could ha’ made aiiolher 
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choice, but I wouldn’t reproach him for what he 
can’t help. And I’m not sure but what he tries to 
o’eroome it. But it’s a matter as he doesn’t like to 
l>e spoke to about, and I can only pray to the Lord 
to bless and direct him.” 

“ Ay, thoe’t allays ready enough at prayin’, but I 
dcana see as thee gets much wi’ thy prayin’. Thee 
wotna get double eamins o’ this side Yule. Th’ 
Methodies 'd niver make thee half the man thy 
brother is, for all they’re a-makin’ a preacher on 
thee.” 

“It’s partly tmtli thee speak’st there, mother,” 
said Seth, mildly ; “ Adam’s fur before me, an’s done 
more for me than I can ever do for liim. God dis- 
tributes talents to every man according as Ho sees 
good. But thee mustna undervally prayer. Prayer 
mayna bring money, but it brings us what no money 
can buy — a power to keep from sin, and be content 
with God’s will, whatever He may please to send. 
If thee wouldst pray to God to help thee, and trust 
in His goodness, thee wouldatua be so uneasy about 
tilings.” 

“Unaisy? I’m i’ th’ right on’t to be unaisy. 
It’s well seen on thee what it is niver to be unaisy. 
Thee’t gi’ away all thy eamins, an* niver be unaisy 
as thoe’st notHin* laid up again’ a rainy day. If 
Adam had been as aisy as thee, he’d niver ha’ had 
no money to pay for thee. Take no thought for the 
morrow — take no thought — ^that’s what thee’t allays 
sayin’^; an’ what comes ^’t? Why, ae Adam has to 
take thought for thee.” 

“ Those axe the words o’ the Bible, mother,” said 
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SetlL *‘They don’t mean as we should be idle. 
They mean we shouldn’t bo over anxious and won* 
• reting oursolyos about wliat'U liappen to- morrow, 
but do our duty, And leave the rest to God's will.” 

^‘Ay, ay, that's the way wi' thee: thee allaya 
makes a peck o' tliy own words out o’ a pint o’ tlie 
Bible’s. I donna see how thee't to know os ^take 
no, thought for the morrow’ means all that. An’ 
when tlio Bible’s such a big book, an’ thee oanst 
read all thiT>’t, an’ ha’ the pick o’ the texes, I oanna 
think wliy thee dostna pick better words as donna 
mean so much more nor they say. Adam doesna 
pick a that’n ; I can uiiderstan' the tox as he's allays 
a-sayin’, ^ God helps them as helps ihoirsens.’ ” 

“Nay, mother,” said SotJi, “tliat’s no text o’ the 
Bible. It comes out of e hook as Adam pieke<1 up 
at the stall at Troddles'on. It was wrote by a know- 
ing man, but over-worldly, I doubt. However, that 
saying's partly tnio ; for the Biblo tells us wo nnist 
be workers together with God.” 

“Well, how'm I to know? It sounds like a tox. 
But what’s th’ matter wi’ th’ lad? Thee't hardly 
atin* a bit o’ supper. Dostna mean to ha’ no more 
nor that bit o’ oat-cake ? An’ thee lookst as white as 
a lliok o’ now bacon. What’s th’ matter wi’ thee ?” 

“Nothing to mind about, mother ; I’m not hungry. 
I’ll just look in at Adam again, and see if he'll let 
me go on with the coffin.” 

“Ha* a drop o’ warm broth?” said Lisboth, whose 
motherly feeling now got the ^tter of her “ natter- 
ing” habits “i'lL set two-tliree sticks o-light in a 
minute.” 

VOL. 1. 


1 
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Nay, motiher, thank thee ; thee’t very good,” said 
Seth, gratefully; and encouraged by this touch of 
tenderness, he went on : Let me pray a bit with 
thee for father, and Adam, and all of us-— it’ll oom^ 
fort thee, happen, more than tliee thinkst.” 

Well, I’ve nothin’ to say again’ it.” 

Lisbeth, though disposed always to take the nega- 
tive side in her conversations with Seth, liod a vague 
sense that there was some comfort and safety in the 
fact of his piety, and that it somehow relieved her 
from the trouble oi' any spiritual transactions on her 
o\vn behalf. 

So the mother and son knelt down together, and 
Seth prayed for tlie poor wandering father, and for 
those who wero sorrowing for him at home. And 
when he Game to the petition that Adam might 
never be called to set up his tent in a far country, 
but that his mother might bo cheered and comforted 
by his presence all the days of her pilgrimage, Lis- 
beth*8 ready tears flowed again, and she wept aloud. 

When they rose from their knees, Setli went to 
Adam again, and said, ** Wilt only lie down for an 
hour or two, and let me go on the while?” 

No, Seth, no. Make mother go to bed, and go 
thyself.” ^ 

Meantime Lisbofch had dried her eyes, and now 
followed Seth, holding something in her hands. It 
was the brown-and-yellow platter containing the 
baked potatoes with the gravy in them and bits of 
meat which slio had^cut and mixed among them. 
Those were dear times, when wheaten bread andi 
fresh moat were delicacies to working people. She 
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aet the dish down rather timidly on the bench by 
Adam’s side, and Baid, Thee canst pick a bit whiio 
thee’t workin*. Fll brings thee another drop o* water." 

“Ay, mother, do," said Adam, kindly; “Tm get- 
ting veiy thirsty.” 

In half an hour all was quiet ; no sound was to bo 
heard in the house but the loud ticking of the old 
day-clock, and the ringing of Adam’s tools. The 
night was very stiU : when Adam opened the door 
to look out at twelve o’clock, the only motion seemed 
to be in the glowing, twinkling stars ; every blade 
of grass was asleep. 

Bodily haste and exerfion usually leave our 
thoughts very much at the mercy of our feelings and 
imagination ; and it was so to-niglit widi Adam. 
While his muscles wore working lustily, his mind 
seemed as passive as a spectator at a diorama: 
scenes of the sad past, and probably sad future, 
floating before him, and giving place ono to the 
other in swift succession. 

He saw how it would be to-morrow morning, 
when ho had carried tho coffin to Broxton and was 
at home again, having his breakfast : his father per- 
haps would como in ashamed to meet his soirs 
glance — would sit down, looking older and more 
tottering than ho had done tho moitiing before, and 
hang down his head, examining the floor-quarries ; 
while Lisbeth would ask him how lie supposed the 
coffin had been got ready, that ho had slinked off 
and left undone — for Lisbeth^ was always the first 
to utter the word of reproach, altliough she cried at 
Adam’s severity towards his father. 
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‘'So it win go OD, worsening and worsening,^ 
thought Adorn ; “ there’s no slipping up-hill again, 
and no standing still when once jouVe begun to 
slip down.” And tlien the day came back to him 
when he was a little fellow and used to run his 
father’s side, proud to be taken out to work, and 
prouder still to hear his father boasting to his fel- 
low-workmen how ''the little chap had an uncom- 
mon notion o’ carpentering.” Wliat a fine active 
fellow his father was thenl When people asked 
Adam whose little lad he was, he had a sense of 
distinction as he answered, ‘‘ I’m Thias Bede’s lad ” 
— he was quite sure everybody knew Thias Bede: 
didn’t he make the wonderful pigeon-house at Brox* 
ton parsonago ? Those wore liappy days, especially 
when Seth, who was three years the younger, began 
to go out working too, and Adam began to be a 
teacher as well as a learner. But then came the 
days of sadness, when Adam was someway on in 
his teens, and Thias began to loiter at the public- 
houses, and Tiisbeth began to ciy at home, and to 
pour forth her plaints in the hearing of her sous. 
Adam remembered well tlie night of sliamo and 
anguish when ho first saw his fikther qo'to wild 
and foolish, shouting a song onL fitfully among his 
drunken companions at the “ Waggon Ovorthn^wn.” 
He had run away once when he was only eighteen, 
making his escape in the morning twilight with a 
little blue himdlo over his shoulder, and his “ men- 
snlation book ” in his^^ocket, and saying to himself 
very decidedly that he could bear the vexations of 
homo no longer — he would go and seek his fortune, 
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setting up his stick at the orossways and bonding 
^ his steps the way it felL But by the time he got to 
Stoniton, the tlioiight of his mothor and Seth, left 
behind to endure everything without him, beoauie 
too importunate, and his resolution failed him. He 
came back the next day, but the misery and terror 
his mother liad gone' tlirough in ihose two days 
had haunted her over since. 

<<Kor’ Adam said 1o himself to-night, “that must 
never happen again. It ’ud make a poor balanco 
wiicn my doings are cast up at the last, if my poor 
old mother stood o’ the wrong side. My back’s broad 
enough and strong enough ; 1 should bo no better 
than a coward to go away and leave the troubles to 
be homo by them as aren’t half so able. ^ They that 
are strong ought to bt^ar tlio infirmiticB of those that 
are weak, and not to phNaHO tlieinselves.’ There’s 
a text wants no caudle to sliow’t ; it shines by its 
own light. It’s plum onoiigli you get into the wrong 
road i’ this life if you run after this and that only for 
the sake o’ making things easy and pleasant to your- 
Bclf. A i)ig ni.'iy poke Jus nose into the tiough and 
think o’ notliiDg outside it; but if you’ve got a 
man’s heart and soul in yon, you can’t bo easy a- 
making your own bed an’ leaving <he rest to lie on 
the stones. Nay, n«y, I’ll never slip my nock (Jut 
o’ tho yoke, and leave the load to bo drawn by the 
weak uns. Father’s a sore cross to mo, an’s likely 
to be for many a long year to come. What tlien ? 
Tve got th’ health, and the limbs, and the sperrit to 
bear it.” 

At this moment a smart rap, as if with a willow 
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wand, was ^ven at the house door, and Ojp, in- 
stead of barking, as might have been expected, gave 
a loud howL Adam, very much startled, went at 
once to the door and opened it. Nothing was there ; 
all was still, as when he opened it an hour before ; 
the leaves were motionless, and the light of the 
stars showed the placid fields on both sides of the 
brook quite empty of visible life. Adam w^ked 
round the house, and still saw nothing except a rat 
which darted into tho woodshed as he passed. He 
went in again, wondering ; the sound was so pecu- 
liar, that the moment he heard it, it called up tho 
imago of the willow wand striking the door. He 
could not help a little shudder, as he remembered 
how often his motlier had told him of just such a 
sound coming as a sign when some one was dying. 
Adam was not a man to be gratuitously supersti- 
tiouB ; but ho had the blood of the peasant in him 
as well as of the artisan, and a peasant can no more 
help believing in a traditional superstition than a 
horse can help trembling when he sees a camoh 
Besides, he had that mental combination which is 
at once humble in the region of mystery, and keen 
in the region of knowledge : it wps the depth of his 
reverence quifo as much as his hard common-sense, 
which gave him his disinclination to doctrinal re^ 
ligion, and he often checked Setli’s argumentative 
spiritualism by saying, ‘<Eh, it*8 a big mystery; 
thee know’st but little about if’ And so it hap- 
pened that Adam ifcs at once penetrating and 
credulous. If a new building had fallen down and 
he had been told tliat this was a divine judgment^ 
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be would bn ve said, May be ; but the bearing o* 
the roof and walls wasn’t right, else it wouldn’t ha’ 
come down ; ” yet ho believed in dreams and prog- 
nostics, and to his dying day ho bated his breath a 
little when ho told tlio story of the stroke with the 
willow wand. I tell it as he told it^ not attempt- 
ing to reduce it to its natural elements: in our 
eagerness to explain impressions, wo often lose our 
hold of tlie sympathy that comprehends them. 

But he had tho best antidote against iiriaginative 
dread in the necessity for getting on with the coflin, 
and for the next ten minutes his hammer was ring- 
ing BO uninterruptedly, that other sounds, if there 
were any, might well bo overpowered. A pause 
came, however, when he had to take up his ruler, 
and now again canio the strange rap, and again Glyp 
howled. Adam was at the door wiUiout the loss of a 
moment; but again all was still, and the starlight 
showed there was nothing but the dew-laden grass 
in frrmt of the cottage. 

Adam for a moment thought uncomfortably about 
his father; but of late years ho had never come 
liome at dark hours from Treddloston, and there was 
every reason for believing that ho was then sleeping 
off his dninkcnness st tlie “ Waggon Ovei-thrown.” 
Besides, to Adam, tho conception of the future was 
so inseparable from the painfril ime^e of his father, 
that the foar of any fatal accident to him was ex- 
cluded by the deeply-infixed fear of his continual 
degradation. The next thAight that occuixed to 
him was one that made him slip off his shoes and 
tread lightly up-stairsj to listen at ihu bedroom 
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doora. But both Soth and his mother were breath- 
ing regularly. 

Adam come down and set to work agaiii| saying 
to himself, I won't open the door again. It’s no 
use staring about to catch sight of a sound. Maybe 
theie’s a world about us as we can't see, but th* ear’s 
quicker than the oyo, and catches a sound from't now 
and then. Some people think they get a sight on't 
too, but thcy'ie mostly folks whose eyes are not 
much use to ’em at anything else. For my part, 
1 think it's bettor to see when your peipoudicular’s 
true, than to see a ghost.” 

Such thoughts as tiieso are apt 1o grow stronger 
and stronger as daylight quenches (ho oandlea and 
the birds begin to sing. By the time the red sun- 
light shone on the brass nails that formed the initials 
on the lid of the coffin, any lingering foreboding from 
the sound of the willow wand was meiged in satis- 
faction that the woik was done and tlie promise 
redeemed. Tlieie was no need to call Soth, for he 
was alieady moring ovoi'liead, and presezitly came 
down-btairs. 

**Now, lad,” said Adam, as Seth made his appear- 
ance, tlio coffin’s done, and we can take it over to 
Brox’on, and back again before half after six. 
I’ll take a mouthftil o’ oat-cake, and then we’ll be 
offi” 

The coffin was soon propjied on the tall shoulders 
of thp two brothers, and tliey were making their 
way, followed close b/*Gyp, out of the little wood- 
yard into the lane at the back of tlie house. It was 
but about a mile and a half to Broxton over the op- 
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posite slope, and iheir road wound very pleasantly 
along lanes and across fields, wliero the pale wood- 
bines and the dog-roses were scenting the hedge- 
rows, and the birds were twittering and trilling in 
the tail leafy boughs of oak and elm. It was a 
strangdy-mingled picture — the fresh youth of tlje 
summer morning, with its Eden-like peace and lovo- 
liness, the stalwart strength of the two brothors in 
their rusty working clothes, and the long coflin on 
their shoulders. They paused for the last time 
before a small farmhouse outside the village of 
Broxtou. By six o'cloi*k the task was done, tlie 
cofiBn nailed down, and Adam and Hoth were on 
their way liome. They chose a shorter way home- 
ward, which would take them across the fields and 
the brook in front of the house. Adam Jmd not 
mentioned to Seth what had hdj)pone(l in the iiiglit, 
but ho BtiU retained sufiiciont impiossiun fiom it 
himself to say — 

Seth, lad, if father isn’t come homo by the lime 
we’ve had our break&bt, I tliink it’ll be as well for 
thee to go over to Treddles’on and look after liini, 
and thee oanst get me the brass wire I want. Never 
mind about losing an liour at thy work; wo can 
make that up. What dost say?” 

“ I’m willing,” said Seth. “ Bui see what clouds 
have gathered since we sot out. I’m thinking we 
shall have more rain. It’ll be a sore time for th* 
haymaking if the meadows are flooded again. The 
brook’s fine and full now: Another day’s rain ’ud 
cover the plank, emd we should have to go round 
by the road.” 
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They were coming across the valley now, and 
bad entered the pasture through whioh the brook 
ran. 

“ Why, what’s that sticking against the willow ? ” 
continued Setli, hcginiiiiig to walk faster. Adam’s 
heurt rose to his mouth: the vague anxiety about 
his father was changed into a great dreacL He 
made no answer to Seth, but ran forward, preceded 
by Gyp, who began to bark uneasily*, and in two 
moments he was at ihe bridge. 

This was what the omen nioant, thon I And the 
grey-haired fatlier, of whom he had tlionght with a 
sort of hardness a few hours ago, as certain to live 
to be a thorn in his side, was perhaps even tlien 
struggling with tliat watery death 1 This was the 
first thought that flashed through Adam’s conscience, 
before he had time to seize the coat and *drag out 
the taU heavy body. Seth was aheady by his side, 
helping liim, and whon tliey had it on the bank, the 
two sons in the first moments knelt and looked with 
mute awe at the glazed eyes, forgetting that there 
was need for action — forgetting everything but that 
tlieir fatlier lay dead before them. Adam was the 
first to speak. 

m run t6 mother,” he said, in a loud whisper* 
** I’ll be back to thee in a minute.” 

Poor Lisbelh was busy preparing her sons’ break- 
fast, and their porridge was already steaming on 
the fire. Her kitchen always looked the pink of 
cleanliness, but this cnoming she was more than 
usually bent on making her heai’th and breakfiurtr 
table look comfortable and inviting. 
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** The lads ’ull be fine an^ hnngiy,” she said, half 
aloud, as she stirred the porridge. a good 

step to Brox*on, an’ it’s hungry air o’er the hill — 
wi’ that heavy ooffiu tof). Eh I it’s heavier now, wi’ 
poor Bob Tholcr in’t. Howiver, I’ve made a drap 
more porridge nor ooinmoii this momin’. The fey- 
ther 'uU happen come in arter a bit. Not as lie’ll 
ate much porridge. He swallers sixpenn’orth o’ ale, 
an’ saves a hap’orth o’ porridge — that’s his way o’ 
layin’ by money, as I’ve trdd him many a time, an’ 
am likely to toll him again afore tho day’s out Eh ! 
poor mon, ho takes it quit^i enough , there’s no deny- 
in’ that.” 

But now Lisbeth hoard the heavy ^'thud” of a 
running footstep on tho turf, and, turning (juickly 
towards the door, she saw Adam enter, looking so 
pale andr overwhelmed tliat she screamed aloud and 
rushed towards him befi>re ho had time to speak. 

*^Hush, mother,” Adam said, ratlior hoarsely, 'Mon’t 
bo frightened. Father’s tumbled into the water. 
Belike we may bring him round again. Seih and 
me are going to cany him in. Get a bhuikot and 
make it hoi at the fire.” 

In reality Adam was convinced that his falhor 
was dead, but ho know tliore was no other way 
of repressing his mother’s impoinous wailing grief 
than by occupying her with some active task which 
hod hope in it. 

He ran back to Seth, and the two sons lifted tho 
sad burden in heortsiricken eilonce. Tlie wide-open 
glazed eyes were grey, like Seth’s, and had once 
looked with mild pride on the boys before whom 
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Tinas bad livtid to bang hie head in shame. Betili’a 
chief feeling was awe ami distress at this stidden 
snatching away of his fatliei's soul; but Adam’s 
mind rushed back over the past in a flood of relent* 
ing and pity. Wlien death, the great Reconciler, 
lias come, it is uevei our tenderness that wo repent 
but our seventy. 


o 
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CHAPTER V. 

TUB RECTOR. 

Before twelve o’clook there had been some heavy 
storms of rain, and the water lay in deep gutters on 
the sides of tlio gravol-wnlks in tlie garden of Brox- 
ton Parsonage ; the groat Prove nco roses had boon 
cruelly tosp-d by the wind and Ijoaten by the rain, 
and all the dolicato-stemuiod border flowers had been 
dashed down and stained witli iho wet soil. A 
melancholy morning — because it was nearly time 
hay-harvest should begin, and instead of tliat tlie 
meadows were likely to bo flooded. 

But people who have pleasant liomcs get indoor 
enjoyments that they would never tliink of but for 
the rain. Tf it had not been a wot morning, Mr 
Zrwine would not have been in the dining-room 
playing at chess with his mother, and he loves both 
his mother and chess quite well enough to pass some 
cloudy hours very easily by their help. Let me take 
you into that dining-room, end show you tlie Rev. 
Adolphus Irwine, Boolor of Broxton, Vicar of Hay- 
dope, and Vicar of Blythe, a pluralist al whom tho 
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Beverest Churoh reformor would have found it diffi- 
cult to look sour. Wo will outer very softly, and 
stand still in the open doorway, without awaking * 
the glossy-brown setter who is stretched across the 
heartli, with her two puppies beside her ; or the pug, 
wb') is dozing, with his black muzzle idoft, like a 
sleepy president. 

The room is a large and lofty one, with an ample 
mullioned oriel window at one end ; the walls, you 
see, are new, and not yet painted ; but tho furniture, 
though originally of an expensive sort, is old and 
scanty, and there is no drapery about the window. 
The crimson cloth over the large dining-table is very 
threadbaro, though it contrasts pleasantly enough 
with the dead hue of tho plaster on the walls ; but ^ 
on tliis cloth there is a massive silver waiter witli a 
decanter of water on it, of the same pattern as two 
larger ones that are propped up on the sideboard 
with a coat of arms conspicuous in their centre. 
Toil suspect at once that tlie inhabitants of this 
room have inherited more blood than wealth, and 
would not bo surprised to find that Mr Trwino had 
a finely-cut nostril and upper lip ; but at present wo 
can only see that ho lias a broad flat back and an 
abundance of powdered hair, all thrown backward 
and tied behind with a black ribbon — a bit of con- 
servatism in costume which tells you that he is not a 
young man. Ho will perliaps turn round by-and-by, 
an^ in the meantime we can look at that stately old 
lady, his motlier, a Ifcautiful aged bnmottc, whose 
rich-toned complexion is well set off by the complex 
wrappings of pure white cambric and lace about hei 
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head and neok Sho is os eroct in hor comely enh 
botipoint as a statno of Ce^ros; and hor dark face, 
with its delicate aquiline nose, hrni proud mouth, 
and small intense black eye, is so keen and sarcastic 
in its expression that you instinctively substitute a 
pack of cards for tlio choss-mon, and imagine her 
telling your fortune. The small brown hand with 
which she is lifting hor queen is laden with pearls, 
diamonds, and tunpoisos ; and a largo black vod is 
very carefully adjusted over tlio crown of her cap, 
and falls in sharp contrast on the white folds about 
her neck It must take a long time to dress that 
old lady in the morning 1 But it seems a law of 
nature tliat sho should be dressed so : slio is r1(‘av]y 
one of tliOBO children of royally who have iie\er 
doubted tlndr right divine, and never met with any 
one so absurd us to question it. 

“There, Dauphin, toll mo what that is!” says 
this magnificent old lady, as sho dc^posils her 
very quietly and folds hor arms. “I should be 
sorry to utter a word disagreeable to your feelings.” 

“Ah I you witch-moll) er, you sorceress I How is 
a Christian man to win a game off you ? I should 
have sprinkled tlie board witli holy water before wo 
l>egan. TouVe not won that gurno 1)> fair means, 
now, so don’t pretend it.” 

“Tes, yes, that’s what the beaten have always 
said of great conquerors. But see, there’s Ihe sun- 
shine falling on the board, to show you more clearly 
what a foolish move you nWide wilh that pawn. 
Gome, shall I give you another diance?” 

“No, mother, I shall leave you to >uiir own ctm- 
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flcienoe, now it's clearing npu We mnet go 
plash op the mud a little, musn’t we, Juno?” Tliis 
was addressed to the brown setter, who had jumped 
up at the sound of the voices and laid her nose in 
an insinuating way on her master’s leg. '^But I 
must go up-stairs first and see Anne. I was called 
away to Tholer’s fiineral just when I was going 
befora" 

“ It’s of no iiso, child ; sho can’t speak to you. 
Kate says sho has (M)e of her worst licodaches this 
morning.” 

Oh, sho likes mo to go and see her just the same \ 
she’s never too ill to care about that.” 

If you know how much of human speech is mere 
purposeless impulse or habit, you will not wonder 
when I tell you that tliis identical objection had 
been made, and had rcM cived the same kind of 
answer, many hundred times in the course of the 
fifteen years that Mr Irwine’s sister Anne had been 
an invalid. Splendid old ladies, who take a long 
time to dress in the moniiug, have often slight sym- 
pathy with sickly danghterBi 

But while Mr Irwine was si ill seated, loaning 
baek in his chair and stroldng Juno’s head, the 
servant came to the door and said, If you please^ 
sir, Joshua Ttanu wibhos to speak with you, if you are 
at liberty.” 

“Let him be shown in hero” said Mrs Irwine, 
taking up her knitting. “ I always like to hear 
what Mr Itann has to say. His shoes will be 
dirty, but see tliat he wipes them, Carroll.” 

In two minutoB Mr Bonn appeared at the door 
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with veiy deferential bows, whieh^ however, were 
far firom conciliating Png, who gave a sharp bark, 
* and ran across the room to recoimoitre the Btrang(«r*B 
legs ] while the two poppies, regarding Mr Bann’s 
prominent calf and ribbed worsted stockings from a 
more sensnons point of view, plunged and growled 
over them in great enjoymont. Meantime, Mr Lrwine 
turned roimd his chair and said — 

^^WoH, Joshua, any tiling the matter at Hayslopo, 
that you’ve come over this damp morning? Sit 
down, sit down. Never mind the dogs ; give them 
a friendly kick. Hero, Pug, you rascal I ” 

It is very pleasant to see some men turn round : 
pleasant as a sadden rusk of warm air in winter, or 
the flash of firelight in tho chill dn&k. Mr Irwiiio 
was one of those men. lie bore tlie same sort of 
resemblanco to his mother that oiir loving moinory 
of a friend’s face often bears to the face itself : the 
lines wore all more generous, the smile brighter, 
the expression heartier. If the outline had been 
less finely cut, his face might have been called 
jolly ; but that was not tho riglit word for its mix- 
ture of bonhommie and distinction. 

“Thank your reverence,” answored Mr Rann, 
endeavouring to look uncoiicomed about his legs, 
but shaking them alternately to keep oft the pup- 
pies; “Pll stand, if you please, as more becom- 
ing. I hope I sec you an* Mrs Irwino well, an' 
Miss lrwine — an* Miss Anne, I hope’s as well as 
usual.” * 

“ Yes, Joshua, thank you. You see how blooming 
VOL. L r 
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my mother looks. She beats ns younger people 
hollow. But what's the matter ? 

“ Why, sir, I had to come to Brox'on to deliver some 
work, and I thought it but right to call and let you 
know the goins-on as thero’s been i’ the village, 
such as I hanna seen i’ my time, and Fve lived in 
it man and boy sixty year come St Thomas, and 
collected th' Eastor dues for Mr Blick before your 
reverence corao into the parish, and been at the 
ringin' o’ every bell, ind the diggin* o’ every grave, 
and sung i’ tlie quire long afore Barlle Massey come 
from nobody knows where, wi’ his counter- singin' 
and fine anthems, as puls everybody out but himself 
— one takiij’ it up after another like sheep o-bloalin’ 
i' th’ fold. I know what belongs to bein’ a parish 
clerk, and 1 know as 1 should ho wantin’ i’ respect 
to your reverence, an’ church, an’ king, if I was t’ 
allow such goins-on wi’out speakiu'. I was took by 
Burprise, an* knowed nothin’ on it beforehand, an’ I 
was BO dustered, 1 was cloan as if I’d lost my tools. 
I hanna slop’ more nor fonr lionr this night as is 
past an’ gone; an’ then it was nothin’ but night- 
mare, as tired me worse nor wakin’.” 

“Why, w^at in tho world is the matter, Joshua? 
Have the tliioves been at tho church lead again ? ” 

“Thieves I no, sir, — an’ yet, as T may say, it f> 
thieves, an’ a -thievin’ tho church, too. It’s the 
Methodisses as is like to got th’ upper hand i’ th’ 
parish, if your reverence an his honour. Squire 
Donnithome, doesna* think well to say the word 
an’ forbid it. Not as I’m a-dictatiu’ to you, sir; 
I’m not forgottin’ myself so for as to be wise above 
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my bettors* Howivor, whether I'm wiso or no, that^a 
p noithor here nor there, but what IVo got to say I 
say — as the young Methodis woman, as is at Mester 
Poyser’s, WiW a-preaohin* an* a-prayin* on tho Green 
last night, as sure as Tm a-stannin’ aforo your rover- 
enoe now.” 

“Preaching on tho Green 1” said Mr Irwine, look- 
ing surprised but quite serene. '^Wliat, that pale 
pretty young woman l*vo seen at Poyscr’s ? I saw 
slie was a Methodist, or Quaker, or aoinotliing of 
that sort, by her dress, but 1 didn’t know she was 
a preaclier.” 

“ It’s a true word as I say, sir,” rejoined Mr Ibinn. 
compressing his mcnith into a somicirciilar form, and 
pausing long enough to indicate tlireo nof(‘s of cx- 
c.lamntion. ‘‘ filio jiiearlu'd on the Orocn last night ; 
an’ she’s laid hold of Ghad’s Boss, as tho girl’s been 
i’ fits welly iver sin*.” 

“Well, Bessy Cranage is a hearty-looking lass; 
I daresay she’ll come round again, Joshua. Did 
anybody else go into fits?” 

‘‘No, sir, I enuna say as they did. But therfj’s 
no knowin’ what’ll come, if wo’ro t’ havo such 
preachins as that a-goin’ on ivoiy w(‘ok — tliere’ll 
]je no livin’ i* th’ village. For Ihem Metliodisses 
make folks believe as if they take a mug o' drink 
e^try, an’ make tlieirsolves a bit comfortable, tljcy’ll 
havo to go to hell fir t ns sure as they’re bom. I’m 
not a tipplin’ man nor a drunkard — rmbody can say it 
on me — but I like a oxtry quart at Easter nr Christ- 
mas time, as is nat’r.il when wo’re goiti’ tlu^ nuinds 
a-singin’, an’ folks offer’t you for nothin’ ; or when 
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I'di a-oolleotin* the dues ; an’ I like a jkint wi’ my 
pipe, an’ a neighbourly chat at Mester Gasson’s now 
an’ liien, for I was brought up i’ the Ghurbh, thank 
God, an' ha’ been a parish olork this two-an’-thirty 
year : 1 should know what the church religion is.” 

‘‘Well, what’s your advice, Joshua? What do 
you think should be done?” 

“Well, your reverence. I’m not for takin’ any 
measures again* the young woman. She’s well 
enough if she’d let al<mo preacliin'; an’ I hear as 
she’s a-goin’ away back to her own country soon. 
She’s Mr Foyser’s own niece, an’ 1 donna wish to 
say what’s anyways disrespoetfiil o’ th* family at th’ 
Hall Faim, as I've measured for shoes, little an’ big, 
welly iver sin’ I’ve been a shoemaker. But Ihere’s 
that Will Maskeiy, sir, as is the rampageousest 
Methodis as can be, an’ I make no doubt it was 
him as stirred up th’ young woman to preach last 
night, an’ he’ll be o-bringin’ other folks to preooh 
from Treddles’on, if his comb isn’t cut a bit , an’ I 
think as he should be lot know as he isna t’ have 
the makin’ an* mendin’ o’ church carts an’ imple- 
mens, let alone stayin’ i’ that hous.^ an’ yard jie is 
Squire Doiinithome's.” 

“Well, but you say yourself, Joshua, that you 
never knew any one come to preach on the Green 
before; why should you think they’ll come again? 
The Methodists don’t come to proodh in little vil* 
lages like Hayslope, wjiere there’s only a handful of 
labourers, too tired to listen to tliem. They might 
almost as well go and preach on the Binton Hills. 
Will Moskery is no preacher himseli^ I think.” 
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"Nay, sir, he’s no gift at stringin’ the words to* 
gother wi’ont book ; Wd bo stuck fast like a cow i' 
wet day. But he*B got tongue enough to speak dis- 
respectful about’s neebors, for he said as I was a blind 
Pharisee ; — a-usin’ tiiie Bible i’ that way to find nick- 
names for folks as aro his oldtjrs au’ betters 1 — and 
what’s worse, he’s been heard to say very unbecomin’ 
words about your roverence ; for I could bring them 
as ’ud swear as ho called you a ‘dumb dog,’ au’ a 
Mdlo shepherd.* You’ll forgi’o me for say in* such 
things over again.’* 

"Better not, better not, Joshua. Let evil words 
die as soon as they’re spoken. Will Maskery might 
bo a great deal worse fellow than he is. Ho used to 
bo a wild drunken rascal, neglecting his work and 
boating his wife, they told me ; now he’s thrifty and 
decent, and ho and his wife look com fort able to- 
gether. If you can bring mo any proof that he 
interferes with his neighbours, and creates any dis- 
turbance, 1 shall think it my duty as a clergyman 
and a magistrate to intoiforo. But it wouldn’t be- 
come wise people, like you and me, to bo making a 
fiiss about trifles, as if we tiiought Uie Cburcli was 
in danger because Will Maskeiy lets his tongue wag 
rather foolishly, or a young woman talks in a sorious 
way to a handful of people on the Green. We must 
^live and let live,* Josliua, in religion as well as in 
other things. You go on doing your duty, us paiish 
clerk and sexton, as well as you’ve always done it, 
and making those capital thiq^ boots for your neigh- 
bours, and things won’t go far wrong in Hayslope^ 
depend upon it." 
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Your reverence is very good to say so ; au’ Fm 
sensablo as, you not livin' i’ the parish, there's more 
upo’ my shoulders.” 

To be sure ; and you must mind and not lower 
the Church in people’s eyes by seeiiiiug to be fright- 
ened about it for a little tiling, Joshua. 1 shall 
trubu to your good sense, now, to take no notice at 
all of what Will Maskery says, either about you or 
me. Yon and your iieighbom’s can go on taking 
your pot of beer soberly, wlion you’ve done your 
day’s wtirk, like good churchmen ; and if WiU Mask- 
ery doesn’t like to join you, but to go to a prayer- 
meeting at Treddleston instead, let him ; that’s uj 
business of yours, so long us ho doesn’t hinder you 
from doing what you like. And as to people saying 
a few idle words about us, we must not mind that, 
any more than the old church -steeple minds the 
rooks cawing about it. Will Maskeiy comes to 
church every Sunday afternoon, and does his wheel- 
wright’s biisinesB steadily in the week-days, and os 
long as he does that ho must be let alone.” 

“Ah, sir, but when he comes to church, ho sits 
an’ sliakos his head, an’ looks as sour an’ as coxy 
when we’re a-singin’, as 1 should like to ft'tdi 
him a rap across the jowl — God 'brgi’o me — an? 
Mrs Irwine, an’ your reverence, too, for speakin’ so 
afore you. An’ he said as our Christmas singin* 
was no better nor the cracklin’ o’ tlioms under a 
pot.” 

“Well, he’s got a«bad ear for music, Joshua. 
When people have wooden heads, you know, it can’t 
be helped. He won’t bring the other people in 
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Hayslope roxmd to his opinion, while you go on sing- 
ing as well as you do.” 

Yes, sir, but it turns a man’s stomach t’ hoar the 
Scripture misused i’ tliat way. I know as much o’ 
the words o^ the Bible as ho does, an’ could say the 
Psalms right through i' my sloop if you was to pinch 
me ; but I know better nor to take ’em to say my 
own say wi’. I might as well take iho Bacrimeiit- 
cup home and use it at meals.” 

That’s a very sensible remark of yours, J oshua ; 
but, as 1 said before ” 

While Mr Irwine was speaking, the sound of a 
booted stop, and the clink of a spur, wore heard on 
the stone floor of the entntnco-hall, and Joshua Kaiin 
moved hastily aside from the doorway to make room 
for some one who pausoi.! there, and said, in a ring- 
ing tenor voice, 

“ Qodbon Arthur ; — may ho come in?” 

“ Como in, come in, godson I ” Mis Trwino answered, 
in the deep half-masciiliiio tone which belongs to 
the vigorous old woman, and there entered a young 
gi ntleman in a riding-dress, with his right arm in a 
sling; whereupon follow<3d that pleasant confusion 
of laughing inteijections, and hand - shakings, and 
^'IIow are you’s?” mingled with joyous short barks 
and wagging of tails on the part ot the canine mem- 
bers of the £iU]ily, which tells tha' the visitor is on 
the best terms with the visited. The young gentle- 
man was Arthur Donnithome, known in llayslopo, 
varfously, as “tho young sejuire,” “the heir," and 
“the captain.” Ho was only a captain in the fjoam- 
ahire Militia; but to the Hayslope tenants he was 
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more inteiiBely a captain ttian all the young gentle* 
men of the some rank in hin Majesty’s regulare-^he 
outshone tliem as the j)1anet Jupiter outshines the 
Milky Way. If you want to know more particularly 
how ho looked, (‘all to your remembrance some 
tawny- whiskered, biown-lockod, dear-complexioned 
young Englishman whom you have met with in a 
foreign town, and been proud of as a fellow-countiy- 
man — well -washed, high-bred, white-handed, yet 
looking as if he could deliver well &om the left 
shoulder, and floor lot man : I will not be so much 
of a tailor as to trouble your imagination with the 
difference of costume, and insist on the striped waist- 
coat, long-tailed coat, and low top-boots. 

Turning round to talco a chair, Captain Donni- 
thome said, “But don’t let me interrupt Joshua’s 
business — ho has something to say.” 

“Humbly begging your honour’s pardon,” said 
Joshua, bowing low, “ there was one thing I bad to 
say to bis reverence as other things had drove out o’ 
my head” 

“Out with it, Jo‘«hna, quickly !” said Mr Irwine. 

“Belike, sir, you haven a heaied as 'I’hios Bede’s 
dead — drownded tliis morning, or more like over- 
night, i' the Willow Biook, again’ tlie bridge right i’ 
front o’ the house.” 

“Ah I” exclaimed both the gentlemen at once, as^ 
if they wore a good deal interested in the infonna- 
tion. ^ 

“ Am’ Seth Bede’s hion to me this morning to say 
he wished me to teU your reverence as his brother 
Adam begged of you particular t’ allow his fitthex’s 
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grave to be dug by the White Thom, because his 
mother’s set bor heart on it, on account of a dream 
as she had ; an’ they’d ha’ come thoirsolves to ask you, 
but they’ve so much to see after with Uio crowner, an’ 
that ; an' their motlier’s took on so, an’ wants 'em to 
make sure o’ tlie spot for fear somebody else should 
take it An’ if your I'ovcionce sees well and good, 
I’ll semi my boy to tell ’em as soon as I get home ; 
an’ that's why I make bold to tinublo you wi’ it, iiis 
honour being present” 

“To be sure, Joshua, to bo sure, tliey shall have 
it I’ll ride round to Adam myself, and see him. 
Send your boy, however, to say they shall have Uio 
grave, lost anything sliould ha])pon to detain me. 
And now, good morning, Joshua ; go into the kitchon 
and have some ale.” 

“Poor oldThias!” said Mr Trwmo, when Joshua 
was gone. “ I’m afraid tlie dunk helped the brook 
to drown liim. I sliould liave been glad for the load 
to have been taken off my friend Adam’s sliouldois 
in a less painful way. That fine fellow has been 
plopping up his father from ruin for the last five or 
six years.” 

“He’s a regular trump, is Adam,” said Captain 

Donnithorne. “When 1 was a little follow, and 

Adam was a strapping lad of Rfreon, and t.iiight me 

oaxpentering, I used to think if ever I was a rich 

aultan, I would make Adam my grand-vizicr. And 

I believe now, he would bear tho exaltation as well 
1 

as any poor wise man in an Bbstem story. If ever 
I live to ho a Isurge-acred man instead of a poor devil 
with a mortgaged allowance of pocket-money, I’U 
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have Adam for my righlz-hand. He shall manage 
my woods for me, for ho seems to have a better 
notion of those tilings tiiaii any man I ever met 
with ; and 1 know he would make twice the money 
of them that my giandfather does, with that miser- 
able old Satcholl to manage, who understands no 
more nbout timber than an old carp. I’ve mentioned 
tlie subject to my grandfather once or twice, but for 
some TOOBon o. othi^r ho has a dislike to Adam, and 
I can do uotliing. But come, your reveience, oie 
you foi a ride with u e ? It’s splendid out of doors 
now. We can go to Adam’s together, if you like ; 
but I want to call at the Hall Farm on my way, to 
look at the whelps Poyser is keeping for me.” 

“You must stay and have hmch first, Arthur,” 
said Mrs Irwine. ‘‘It’s nearly two. Carroll will 
bring it in directly.” 

“ I want to go to ibo Hall Farm too,” said Mr 
Irwine, “ to have another l<»ok at the little Methodist 
who is staying tlioro. Joshua tells me she was 
prcacliing on tlie (Ireen last night.” 

** Oh, by Jove I ” said Captain Donuithome, laugh- 
ing, “ Wiiy, she liMiks as quiet as a mouse, j’here’s 
something rather striking about lier, though. T posi- 
tively felt quite iKishfiil the first t lioe I saw her : she 
was silting stooping over her sewing in the sunsliine 
outside the house, when I rode up and called out, 
without noticing that she was a strangor, ' Is Martin 
Poysor at home?’ I declare, when she got up and 
looked at me, and jt.st said, ‘ He’s in the house, I 
believe : I’ll and call him,’ I felt quite ashamed 
of having spoken so abruptly to hor. She looked 
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like St Catherine in a Quaker dresfl. It's a typo of 
&ce one rai^ly sees among our common pco]do.*’ 

• '‘I should like to see tho young woman, Dauphin/' 

said Mrs Irwino. ^^Mako her come here on some 
pretext or otlior.” 

don’t know how 1 can manage that, mother; 
it will hardly do for me to patronise a Methodist 
preacher, even if she would consent to bo patronised 
by an idlo shepherd, as Will Maskeiy calls me. You 
should liavo come in a little sooner, Arthur, to hear 
Joshua’s denunciation of his jieighbour Will Maskeiy. 
Tho old fellow wants me to excomrnuineato the wheel- 
wright, and then deliver him over to the civil arm 
— ^that is to say, to your giaiidfiither — to be turned 
out of house and 3 ^ard. If I choso to iiih^ifere in 
this business, now, I iniglit got up as juetty a story 
of liatred and perseention as the Methodisls need 
desire to publish in tho next number of tlieir maj^a- 
zine. It wouldn’t take mo much trouble to persuade 
Gliad Cranage and half-a-dozen other bull -headed 
fellows, tliat they would be doing an accept ablo 
Borvioo to the Chm*eh by hunting Will Maskery out 
of the village with rope cuds and pitcliforks ; and 
then, when I had furnished tliem with half a sover- 
eign to get gloriously drunk after tlieir exertions, 1 
should have put the climax to as [)roity a farce as 
any of my brother clergy liave set going in their 
parislies for tho last thirty years.” 

“ It is really insolent of the man, though, to call 
you an ‘idle shepherd,’ and a ‘ iumb dog,* ” said Mrs 
Irwine : “I should be inclined to check him a little 
there. You are too easy-tempered, Dauphin.” 
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Why, mother, you don’t think it would be a good 
way of sustaining my dignity to sot about vindicat- 
ing myself from the aspersions of Will Maskery?* 
Besides, I’m not so sure that they are aspersions. 

I am a lazy fellow, and get terribly heavy in my 
saddle; not to mention that I’m always spending 
more tlian 1 can afford in bricks and mortar, so tliat 
1 get savage at a laino beggar when he asks me for 
sixpence). 'L hose poor loan cobl)lors, who think they 
can help to regen (rate mankind by sotting out to 
preach in the inoi*! ng twilight before they begin 
tlieir day’s work, may well have a poor opinion of 
mo. But come, let us have our luncheon. Isn’t 
Kate coming to lunch?” 

“Miss Irwino told Bridget to take her lunch up- 
stairs,” said Carroll ; “ sIk^ can’t lea\ o Miss Anne.” 

“Oh, very wolL T(»ll Bridget to say I’ll go up 
and SCO Miss Anne jnx}S(nit1y. You can use your 
right arm (|uite well, now, Arthur,” Mr Irwine cou- 
timied, observing that Captain Donnithome had 
taken his arm out of tlio sling. 

“ Yes, pretty W‘dL ; but Godwin insists on my keep- 
ing it up constjmtiy for some time to como* I hope 
I shall 1)0 able to g(»t away to th*' regiment, hofgh, 
in tlie boginmng of August. Ii\s a desperately dull 
business being shut up at the Chase ui the summer 
months, when one ciui neither hunt nor shoot, so as 
to make one's self pleasantly sleepy in the evening. 
However, we ore to astonish the echoes on the 30th 
of July. My graudl&thcr has given me carte bUtncAe 
for once, and I promise you the entertainment shall 
be worthy of the occasion. The world will not sae 
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the grand epoch of my majority twioe. I think I 
shall have a lofty throne for you, godmamma, or 
rather two, one on the lawn and another in the ball- 
room, that you may sit and look down upon us like 
an Olympian goddess.” 

^ I mean to bring out my host brocade, that I wore 
at your christening twenty years ago,” said Mrs Ir- 
wine. ‘*Ah, I tliink 1 shall see your poor mother 
flitting about in her white dress, which looked to mo 
almost like a shroud that very day ; and it was her 
shroud only three months after ; and your little cap 
and christening dross were buried with her too. Sim 
had set her heart on that, sweet soul I Thank God 
you take after your motlitT’s fiimily, Arthur. If you 
had been a puny, wiry, yellow baby, T wouldn’t have 
stood godmother to you. I should have been sure 
you would tuni out a Donnithome. But you were 
such a broad-faced, broa<l- chested, loiid-sercaraiug 
rascal, I know you were every inch of you a Trad- 
gett” 

But you might liave been a little too hasty there, 
mother,” said Mr Irwine, smiling. “Don’t you re- 
member how it was with Juno’s last pups? One of 
iljom was the very image of its mother, but it had 
two or three of its father’s tricks notwithstanding. 
Nature is clever enough to cheat evco you, mother.” 

“Nonsense, child! Nature never makes a ferret 
in the shape of a mastiff. You’ll never persuade me 
that I can’t tell what men are by their outsi<lo8. If 
I don’t like a man’s looks, dt^])ond upon it I shall 
never like Aon. I don’t want to know people that 
look ugly and disagreeable, any more Ilian I want 
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to taste dishes that look disaj^oeable. If they make 
me shndder at the first glance, I say, take them 
away. An ngly, piggish, or fishy eye, now, makes 
me feel quite ill ; it’s like a bad smelL” 

“Talldng of eyes,” said Captain Donnithome, 

that reminds me that IVe got a book 1 meant to 
bring you, godmamma. It came down in a parcel 
from London the other day. I know you are fond of 
queei, wizard-like stories. It’s a volume of poems, 
‘ Lyrical Ballads : ’ \ lost of them seem to be twad- 
dling stuflT ; but the first is in a different style — ‘ The 
Ancient Mariner’ is the title. I can hardly make 
head or tail of it as a stoiy, but it’s a strange, strik- 
ing thing. I’ll send it over to you ; and there are 
some other iKioks lhat i/ou may like to see, Trwino — 
pamphlets about Antinomianism and Evangelicalism, 
wliatever they may be. I can’t think what the 
follow means by standing such things to me. I’ve 
wiitton to him, to desire that from henceforth he 
will send me no book or pamphlet on anything that 
ends in tsm.” 

“Well, I don’t know that I’m very fond t)f isma 
myself; but I may as well look at the pampldets; 
they lot one see what is going on. I’ve a little 
matter to attend to, Arthur,” coMtinued Mr Irwine, 
rising to leave the room, “ and then I sliall be ready 
to sot out with you.” 

The little matter that Mr Irwine had to attend 
to took liim up the old stone staircase (part of the 
house was very old), and made him pause before a 
door at which he knocked gently. “ Come in,” said 
a woman’s voice, and ho entered a room so dork- 
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emod by Umds and ourtains that MisB Kate, the thin 
middleaged lady standing by the bedside, would not 
have had light enough for any other sort of work 
than the knitting which lay on the little table near 
her. But at present she was doing wliat required 
only the dimmest light — sponging the aching liead 
that lay on the pillow witli fresh vinegar. It was a 
' small &ce, that of tbo poor sufferer ; porliaps it had 
once been pretty, but now it was worn and sallow. 
Miss Kate come towards her brother and whispered, 

Don't speak to her ; she can't bear to be 8iN)k6n 
to to-day." Anne's eyes were closed, and her brow 
contracted ns if from intonsf* pain. Mr Irwino went 
to the bedside, and took up one of tlie delicato hands 
and kissed it ; a slight ]m^ssuro frtmi the small fin- 
gers told him that it was woi-th while 1o have come 
up-stairs for llio sake of doing that. Ho lingered a 
moment, looking at her, and then turned away and 
loft the room, treading very gently — he had taken 
off his boots and put on slippers before ho came 
up -stairs. Whoever remembers how many tilings 
ho has declined to do oven for liimself, ml her I ban 
hnvo the trouble of ])iit ting on or taking off his boots, 
will not tliink this last del ail insignificant. 

And Mr Irwine's sistors, as any person of family 
witliiri ten miles of Broxton could have testiiiod, 
were such stupid, uninteresting women I It was . 
quite a pity handsome, clover Mrs Trwino slioiild 
Iiavo had such commonplace daughfors. That fine 
old lady herself was worth driving ten miles to see, 
any day; her beauty, her well-preserved facnllios, 
and her old-fashioned dignity, made her a gnn^iful 
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subject for conversation in tom with the King’s 
health, the sweet new patterns in cotton dresses, 
the news from Egypt, and Lord Dacey’s lawsuit, 
whioh was fretting poor Lady Daoey to death. But 
QO one ever thought of mentioning the Miss Irwines, 
ST'cept the poor people in Broxton village, who re- 
garded them as deep in the science of medicine, and 
spoke of thoni vaguely as “ the gentlefolks.” If any 
one had asJcod old Job Dummilow who gave him his 
flannel jacket, he w<Mild have answered, ''the gentle- 
folks, List winter ; ” and widow Stoene dwelt much 
on the virtues of the "stuff” the gentlefolks gave 
her for her cough. Under this name, too, they were 
used with great effect as a means of taming refiao- 
tory children, so that at the sight of poor Miss 
Anno’s sallow face, several small urchins had a ter- 
rified sense that she was cognisant of all their worst 
misdemeanours, and knew the precise number of 
stones with which Ihoy had intended to hit fanner 
Bntton’s ducks. But for all who saw them through 
a less mythical medium, the Miss Irwines were quite 
superfluous existences; inartistio figures crowding 
the canvas of life without adequate effect. Miss 
Anne, indeed, if her chronic hca ^ladies coni 1 have 
boon accounted for by a pathetic story of disap- 
pointed love, might have had some romantic in- 
torest attached to her ; but no such stoiy had either 
been known or invented concerning her, and the 
general impression was quite in noconlance with the 
fact, that both the s'stoTS were old maids for the 
prosaic reason that they had never received an 
eligible offer. 
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NevertheleBB; to speak paradoxicallj, the exist* 
ence of insignificant people has veiy important cou- 
' seqnenoes in the world. It can be sliown to afibct 
the price of bread and the rate of wages, to call 
forth many evil tempers from the selfish, and many 
heroisms from the sympathetic, and, in other ways, 
to play no small pait in tlie tragedy of life. And 
» if that handsome, generous-blooded clergyman, the 
Bev. Adolphus Irwine, had not had those two hope- 
lessly-maidcn sistors, his lot would have been shaped 
quite differently : he would very likely have taken a 
comely wife in his youth, and now, whon his hair 
was getting grey under the powder, would have had 
tall sons and blooming daughters — such possessions, 
in short, as men commonly tliiiik will repay tliem for 
all the labour they t<ike under the bnii. As it was 
— having with all his tliico livings no more tlian 
seven hundred a-yoar, and seeing no way of keep- 
ing his splendid mother and his sickly sister, not to 
reckon a second bister, who was usually sj>okon of 
without an^ adjective, in bucli lady-like cabo as be- 
came their birth and habits, and at the sumo time 
proiiding for a family of his own — he remained, you 
sue, at the age of eight-and-forty, a hachelor, not 
making any merit of that renunciation, hut saying 
laughingly, if any one alluded to it, lliat he made it 
an eocouse for many indulgenoes Tshich a wif(» would 
never have allowed him. And perhaps he was the 
only person in the world who did not think his sis- 
tars uninteresting and superfluous ; for his was one 
of those large-hearted, sweet-blooded natures that 
never know a narrow or a grudging thouglit ; epi- 
VOL. t O 
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curean, if you will, with no enthuBiasmi no self- 
BCOUTging fiense of duty ; but yet, as you have soon, 
of a sufficiently subtle moral fibre to have an un* 
wearying tondemess for obscure and monotonous 
suffering. It was his large-hearted indulgence that 
made him ignore his mother’s hardness towards her 
daughters, ^hich was the more striking from its con- 
trast with hfT doting fondness towards liimself : he 
held it no virtue ti> frown at inemediable faults. 

See the difiereno^ between the impression a man 
makes on you when you walk by his side in familiar 
talk, or look at him in his home, and the figure he 
makes when seen from a lofty historical level, or 
even in the eyes of a critical neighbour who thinks 
of him as an embodied system or opinion rather than 
as a man. Mr Roe, tlie “ travelling preacher ” 
stationed at Troddleston, had included Mr Irwine 
in a general statement concerning tlie Cliurch clergy 
in the surroundiug district, whom he described as 
men given up to the lusts of the flesh and the pride 
of life; hunting and shooting, and adorning their 
own houses; asking what shall ue eat, and what 
sliall wo drink, and wherewithal sliall we be clothed ? 
— careless of dispensing the b»ead of life to their 
flocks, preaching at best but a carnal and soul- 
benumbing morab'ty, and trafficking in the souls 
of men by receiving money for discharging the pas- 
toral office in parishes where they did not so much 
as look on tho faces of the people more than once a- 
yeor. The ecclesiastical liistorion. too, looking into 
])arliamentary rejiGrts of that period, finds honour- 
able members zealous for the Church, and untainted 
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with any sympathy for tiie “ tnbo of canting Method- 
ists, ** making statements scarcely less melancholy 
than that of Mr Eoe. And it is impossiblo for mo 
to say that Mr Trwino was altogether belied by the 
generic classification assigned him. He really liad 
no very lofty aims, no theological enthusiasm : if 1 
were closely questioned, I sliould be obliged to con- 
fess that ho felt no sorious alarms about tlio souls of 
his parishioners, and would have thouglil it a mere 
loss of time to talk in a doctrinal and awakening 
manner to old “Foythcr or oven to Chad 

Cranage the blacksmith. If he had been in the 
habit of speaking theoretically, ho would perhaps 
have said that the only healthy form religion could 
take in such minds was that of < ('rtain dim but 
strong emotions, suffusing themsehi's as a hallow- 
ing infinonco over the family alTectKuis and neigh- 
bourly duties. Ho thouglit the custom of baptism 
more important than its doctrine, and that the reli- 
gions benefits the peasant drew from the church 
where his fathers worshipped and the sacred piece 
of turf whore they lay buried, wore but sliglitly 
dc[>endont on a clear understanding of the Liturgy 
or tho sermon. Clearly tho Hector was not what 
is called in theso days an eorueht ” man . ho was 
fonder of church history than of divinity, and had 
much more insight into men’s chiiracicrs tlian in- 
terest in their opinions; ho was neither laborious, 
nor obviously self-denying, nor very copious in alms- 
giving, and his theology, you perceive, was lax. His 
mental palate, indeed, was rather pagan, and foimd a 
fiavonriness in a quotation from Sophoclcb or Thco- 
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oritas ihat was quite absent from any text in IsaiiA 
or Amos* But if you feed your young setter on raw 
flesh, how can you wonder at its retaining a relish for 
uncooked partridge in after-life? and Mr Irwine's 
recollections of young entliusiasm and ambition were 
all associated with poetry and ethics that lay aloof 
from the Bible. 

On tlio other hand, I must plead, for I have an 
affectionate partiality towards the Rector’s memory, 
that he was not \ ndictive — and some philanthro- 
pists have been so ; that he was not intolerant — and 
there is a rumour that some zealous theologianB 
have not been altogether free from that blemish; 
that altlioiigli he would pi-obahly have declined to 
g^vo his body to bo burned in any public oause, and 
was far from bestowing all liis goods to feed the 
poor, ho had that charity wliich has sometimes been 
lacking to very illustrious virtue — ho was tender to 
other men H failings, and unwilling to impute evil. 
He was one of those men, and they are not the 
commonest, of whom we can know the best only by 
following them away from the u't^rket-plaoo, tlie 
platform, and the pulpit, entering with them into 
their own homes, hearing the ^ oioe with which tliey 
speak to the young and aged about their own hearth- 
stone, and witnessing their thoughtful care for the 
everyday wants of everyday companions, who taJke 
all their kindness as a matter of course, and not as a 
flubjeoi for panegyric. 

Subli men, happily, have lived in times when groat 
abuses flourished, and have sometimes even been the 
livii^ representatives of the abuses. That is a 
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thought whioh might comfort tis a littlo under the 
opposite &ct — that it is better soiiietimoH not to 
follow great reformers of abuses beyond the thresh- 
old of their homos. 

But whatever you may tliink of Mr Trwiiio now, 
if you had met him that June afternoon riding on 
his grey cob, with his dogs running beside him— 
portly, upright, manly, with a good-natured smile on 
his finely-turned lips as he talked to his dashing 
young companion on the bay mare, you must have 
felt that, however ill he harmonised with sound 
theories of tlie olorioal oflire, he somehow harmon- 
ised extremely well with that peaceful landscape. 

See them in the bright sunlight, internipted every 
now and then by rolling inaBses of cloud, ascending 
the slope from the Bioxh»ii side, where tliu tall gables 
and elms of the rectory ]>redominato over the tiny 
white- washed church. They will soon be in ilio 
parish of Hay slope ; the grey church-tower and vil- 
lage roofs lie before them to tho lelY, and farther on, 
to tho richt, they can just see the chinuicys of the 
Hall Farm. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

IHE BAJJi FAKM. 

Evidently that gate is never opened : for the long 
grass and the great hemlooks grow close against it ; 
and if it were opened, it is so rastj, that the force 
necessary to turn it on its hinges would be likely to 
pull down the square stone-built pillars, to the detri- 
ment of the two stone lionesses winch grin with a 
doubtful carnivorous afiability above a coat of arms 
surmounting each of the pillais. It would be easy 
enough, by the aid of the nicks in the stone pillars, 
to climb over the brick wall with its smooth stone 
coping ; but by putting our eyes close to the rusty 
bars of the gate, we can see the house well enough, 
and all but the very comers of the grassy enclosure. 

It is a very fine old place, of red biiok, softened 
by a pale powdery lichen, which has dispersed itself 
with happy irregularity, so as to bring the red brick 
into terms of fidendly companionship with the lime- 
stone ornaments surrounding the three gables, the 
windows, and the door-place. But thi^ windows are 
patched with wooden panes, and the door, I think, is 
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like the gate — it is never opened . how it would 
groan and grate against the stone floor if it were I 
For it is a solid, heavy, handsome door, and must 
once have been in the habit of shutting with a sonor- 
ous bang behind a liveried lackey, who had just seen 
his master and mistress off the grounds in a carriage 
and pair. 

But at present one might fancy the house in tlie 
early stage of a chancery suit, and that the fruit from 
that grand double row of walnut-troes on the right 
hand of tlie enclosure would fall and rot among the 
grass, if it were not tliat we heard the booming bark 
of dogs echoing &om great biiil<lings at the back. 
And now the half-weaned calves that have been 
sheltering themselves in a gorso-built hovel against 
the left-hand waU, come out and set up a silly answer 
to that terrible bark, doubtless supposing that it has 
reference to buckets of milk. 

Yes, the house must be inhabited, and we will son 
by whom ; for imagination is a licensed trespasser : 
it has no foar of dogs, but may climb over walls and 
peep in at windows with impunity. Put your &ce 
to one of the glass panes in the right-hand window : 
what do you see? A large open fireplace, with 
rusty dogs in it, and a bare boarded-floor ; at the 
fiu: end, fleeces of wool stacked up ; in the middle of 
the floor, some empty corn-bags. That is the ftoi- 
ture of the dining-room. And what tli rough the left- 
hand window? Several clothes- he ises, a pillion, 
a spinning-wheel, and an old box wide open, and 
stuffed full of coloured rags. At the edge of this 
box there lies a great wooden doll, which, go flu: as 
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mutilation is concerned, bears a strong resemblance 
to the finest Greek soulpture, and espeoiaJIj in the 
total loss of its nose. Near it there is a little chair, 
and the butt-end of a boy’s leather long-lashed whip. 

The history of the house is plain now. It was 
once the residence of a country squire, whose femily, 
probably dwindling down to mere spinsterhood, got 
merged in the more ierrilorial name of Donnithome. 
It was once the HaU; it is now the Hall Farm. 
Like the life in some coast-town that was once a 
watering-placo, and ‘s now a port, where the gen- 
teel streets are silent and grass-grown, and the docks 
and warehouses busy ; nd resonant, the life at the 
Hall lias changed its focus, and no longer ludiatos 
from the parlour, but from tlie kitchen and the frum- 
yard. 

Plenty of life there I though this is the drowsiest 
time of the year, just before hay -hai vest; and i1 ii 
the drowsiest time of tho day too, for it is close upon 
three by the sun, un<l it is lialf-past ihree by Airs 
Poyser’s handsome eight-day clock. But there is 
always a stronger sense of when the sun 
brilliant after rain ; and now ho is pouring down his 
beams, and making sparkles among the wet straw, 
and lighting up every patch of vivid green moss on 
the red tiles of tho cow-shed, and tui aing even the ‘ 
muddy water that is hurrying along the channel to 
the drain into a mirror for tho yellow-billed duoks, 
who are seizing the opportunity of gelling a drink 
with as much body in it as possible. There is quite 
a concert of noises ; tho great bull - dog, ohainod 
against the stables, is thrown into furioas exaspera- 
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tion the unwary approach of a ooclc too near the 
montli of his konnol, and sends forth a thundering 
bark, which ia answered by two fox-hounds shut up 
in the opposite cow-houso ; the old top-knotted hens, 
scratching witli thoir chicks among Ihe straw, set up 
a sympathetic croaking as the discomfited cock joins 
them ; a sow with her brood, all very muddy as to 
the legs, and curled as to the tail, throws in some 
deep staccato notes ; our friends the calves arc bloat- 
ing from tho homo croft ; and, under all, a fine ear 
discerns the continuous hum of human voices. 

For the great, barn-doors ore thrown wide open, 
and men are busy there mending tlie harness, under 
^ho BuporiuUiuJonco of Mi Goby the “ wliittaw,” 
othoiwise Siidillor, wlio entertains them with the 
latest Treddlesfon gossip. It is certainly rather an 
iiufortimate flay that Alick, tho sheplierd, lias chosen 
fur having the whittiiws, since the morning turned 
out so wet ; and Mrs Poysor has spoken lier mind 
pretty strongly as to tho dirt which the extra num- 
boi of niou’s shoes brought mto the house at dinnor- 
finio. Indeed, she has not yet recovered her oqua- 
ni)mty on t\w subject, tliougli it is now nearly three 
hours since dinner, and tho houso-floor is perfectly 
clean again ; as clean as everytliing else in tliat 
wonderful house -place, where the only chance of 
collecting a few grains of dust would be to climb on 
the salt-coffer, and put your finger on tlie high man- 
tel-shelf on which the glittering brass candlesticks 
are enjoying tlieir summer sinecure ; for at tliis time 
of year, of course, every one goes to bed wliile it is 
yet light, or at least light enough to discern Uie out- 
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line of objects after joa Have bruised your ddns 
against them. Surely nowhere else could an oaJc 
clock-case and an oak table hare got to such a polisB 
by the hand : genuine “ elbow polish,” as Mrs Poyser 
called it, for she thanked God sho never had any of 
your varnished rubbish in her house. Hetty Soirel 
often took the opportunity, when her aunt's back was 
turned, of looking at the pleasing reflection of her- 
self in those polished surfaces, for the oak table was 
usually turned up like a -screen, and was more for 
ornament tlian for ise; and she could see herself 
sometiznes in the gmat round pewter dishes that 
were ranged on the shelves above the long deal 
dinner - table, or in tho hobs of the grate, which 
always shone hke jasper. 

Everything was looking at its brightest at this 
moment, for tho sun shone right on the pewter 
dishes, and from their reflecting surfaces pleasant 
jets of liglit were thrown on mellow oak and bright 
brass ; — and on a still pie isanter object than those ; 
for some of the rays fell on Dinah's finely-moulded 
cheek, and lit up her pale red hair to auburn, as sho 
bent over the heavy household linen which she was 
mending for her ziunt. No scene conld have been 
more peaceful, if Jilrs Poyser, who was ironing a few 
things that still remained from ihe Monday's wash, 
had not been making a frequent blinking with her 
iron, and moving to and fro whencTor she wanted it 
to cool ; carrying the keen glance of her blue-grey 
eye from the kitchen to the daiiy, where Hetty was 
making up the butter, and from the dairy to the 
back-kitchon, where Nancy was taking the pies out 
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of the oven. Do not suppose, however, that Mrs 
Poyser was elderly or shrewish in her appearance ; 
she was a good-looking woman, not more than eiglit- 
and-thirty, of fair complexion and sandy hair, well- 
shapen, light-footed: the most conspicuous article 
in her attire was an ample checkered linen apron, 
which almost oovored her skirt; and nothing could 
be plainer or less noticeable than her cap and gown, 
for there was no weakness of which she was less 
tolerant than feminine vanity, and the preference of 
ornament to utility. The faruily likeness between 
her and her niece Dinah Morris, with the contrast 
between her keenness and Dinah’s seraphic gentle- 
ness of expression, might have served a painter as 
on excellent suggestion for a Martha and Mary. 
Their eyes were just of the same colour, but a 
striking test of the difference in their operation was 
seen in the demeanour of Trip, the black-and-lan 
terrier, whenever that much-suspected dog unwarily 
exposed himself to the freezing arctic ray of Mrs 
Peyser’s glance* Her tongue was not less keen 
than her eye, and, whenever a damsol came witlun 
earshot, seemed to take up an undnished lectm’e, as 
a barrel-organ talces up a tune, precisely at the point 
where it had loft off. 

The fact that it was churning -day was another 
reason why it was inconvenient io have the whit- 
taws, and why, consequently, M 3 Poyser should 
scold Molly the housemaid with unusual severity. 
To all appearance Molly had got Uirough her after- 
dinner work in an exemplary manner, had “ cleaned 
herself” with great despatch, and now came to ask, 
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submiBsiyely, if slie should sit down to her spinning 
till milkiiig - time. But tliis blameless condupt^ ac- 
cording to Mrs Poyser, shrouded a secret indulgence 
of unbecoming wishes, which she now dragged forth 
and held up to Molly’s yiow with cutting eloquence. 

Spinning, indeed! It isn’t spinning as you’d 
be at, I’ll be bound, and let you have your own way. 
£ never knew your equals for gallowenoss. To think 
of a gell o’ your age wanting to go and sit with half- 
a-dozen men 1 I’d ha’ been ashamed to let the words 
pass over my hpb if I’d been you. And you, as 
have been here over since last Micliaelmas, and I 
hired you at Trcddles’on stattits, without a bit o' 
character — as I say, you might be grateful to be 
hired in that way to a respectable place ; and you 
know no more o’ what belongs to work when you 
come here than the mawkin i’ the field. As poor a 
two-fisted thing as ever I saw, you know you was. 
Who taught you to scrub a floor, I should like to 
know? Why, you’d leave the dirt in heaps i’ tlie 
corners — anybody ’ud think you’d never been 
brought up among Ghi-istians. And as for spin- 
ning, why, you’ve wasted as much as your wage i* 
the flax you’ve spoiled learning to spin. And you’ve 
a right to feel that, and not to go about as gaping 
and as tlioughtleas as if you was beholding to no- 
body. Comb tbo wool for the whittaws, indeed! 
That’s what you’d like to be doing, is it? That’ff* 
the way with you — that’s the road you’d all like to ‘ 
go, headlougs to ruin. You’re never easy till you’ve 
got* some sweetheart as is as big a fool as yourself: 
you think youll be finely off when you’re married, ^ 
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I daroBap, and have' gcll; a thiele-legged stool to sit 
on, and "never a blanket to cover yon, and a bit o’ 
dat-cake for your dinner, as threo children are a- 
snatching at” 

I*m sure I donna want t’ go wi’ the whittaws,” 
said Molly, whimpering, and quite overcome by this 
Dantean picture of her future, “on’y we allays used 
to comb the wool for ’n at Hester Otiley’s ; an’ so I 
just axed ye. I donna want to set eyes on the whit- 
taws again ; I wish I may never stir if 1 do.” 

“Mr Ottley’s, indeed! It’s fine talking o’ what 
you did at Mr Ottloy’s. Your missis there might 
like her floors dirted wi’ whittaws for what I know. 
There’s no knowing wliat people wonna like — such 
ways as I’ve heard of! T never had a goll come 
into my house as seemed to know what cleaning 
was; I think people live like pigs, for my part. 
And as to tliat Betty as was dairymaid at Trent’s 
before she come to me, she’d ha’ left tlie cheeses 
without turning from week's end to week’s end, and 
the dairy thralls, 1 might ha’ wrote my name on 
’em, when I come down-stairs after my illness, as 
the doctor said it was inflammation — it was a mercy 
I got well of it. And to think o’ yonr knowing no 
better, Molly, and boon here a-going i’ nine months, 
and not for want o’ talking to, neither — and wliat 
are you stamiing there for, like a jack as is run 
(down, instead o* getting your wheel out? You’re 
a rare un for sitting down to your work a little while 
after it’s time to put by.” 

“ Munny, my iron's twite told ; pease put it down 
to warm.” 
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weight any day, to save anybody else carrying a 
ounce. And she was just the same frcnn the first o* 
my remembering her ; it made no difierenee in her, 
as I could SCO, when she took to tlie Methodists, 
only sho talked a bit difTorent, and wore a different 
sort o’ cap ; but she’d never in her life spent a penny 
on heiself more than keeping herseU decent.” 

She was a blessed woman,” said Dinah ; God 
had given her a loving, self-forgetting nature, and 
He porfei^te J it by grace. And she was very fond of 
you too, aunt Hachel. I’ve often heard her talk of 
you in the same b nt of way. When she had that 
bad illness, and I was only eleven years old, she 
ubed to say, ‘ You’ll have a fiiond on earth in your 
aunt Radiol, if I’m taken fi-om you ; for she has a 
kind heart ; ’ and I’m buio I’ve found it so.” 

I don’t know how, child ; anybody ’ud be cun- 
ning to do anything for ^ou, I think ; you’re like the 
buds o’ til’ air, and hve nobody knows how. I’d ha’ 
beon glad to behave to you like a mothei’s sister, if 
you’d come and live i’ this countiy, where there’s 
some shelter and victual for man and beast, and folks 
don’t livo on the naked hills, hlce poultry a-acratoh- 
ing on a gravel bank. And then you might get 
married to some decent man, an 1 there’d bo plenty 
ready to liave you, if you’d only h ave off that preach- 
ing, as is ten times worse than anything your aunt 
Judith ever did. And even if you’d many Setl\ 
Bedo, as is a poor wool-gathoring Methodist, and’s 
never like to have a penny beforehand, I know your 
uncle ’ud help you wilh a pig, and very like a cow, 
for he’s allays been good-natur’d to my kin, for all 
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they^fe poor, and made W welcome to the honse ; 
and 'ud do for you, I’ll be bound, as much as ever 
be’d do for Hefty, though she’s his own nieoe. And 
there’s linen in the house as I could well spare you, 
for Tve got lots o’ sheeting and table-clothing, and 
towelling, as isn’t made up. There’s a piece o' sheet- 
ing 1 could give you as that squinting Kitty spun — 
she was a rare girl to spin, for all she squinted, and 
the children couldn’t abide her ; and, you know, the 
spinning’s going on constant, and theie’s new linen 
wove twice as fast as the old wears out. But where’s 
the use o’ talking, if ye wonna be persuaded, and 
settle down hko any other woman in her senses, 
istead o’ wearing yourself out with walking and 
preaching, and giving away oveiy penny you got, 
so as you’ve nothing saved against sickness ; and all 
the things yon’ve got i’ the world, I venly believe, 
’ud go into a buudJo no bigger nor a double cheese. 
And all because you’ve got notions i’ your head 
about religion more nor what’s i’ the Catechism and 
the Prayer-book.” 

’^But not more than what’s in the Bible, aunt,” 
said Dinah. 

^*Yes, and the Bib^e too, for that matter,” Mrs 
Poyser rejoined, ratlici shaiply ; “ else why shouldn’t 
them as know best what’s in the luble — the parsons 
and people as have got nothing to do but learn it— 
do the same as you do? But, for the matter o’ that, 
if everybody was to do like you, the world must 
come to a standstill; for if eveiybody tried to do 
without house and home, and with poor eating and 
drinking, and was allays talking as we must despise 
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tfae things 0 * the world, as yon say, I should liie to 
know where the pick o’ the stock, and the com, and 
the best new-milk cheeses ’nd have to ga Eyeiy-' 
body ’ud be wonting bread made o’ tail ends, and 
everybody ’ud be running after eveiybody else to 
preach to ’em, istead o’ bringing up their &milies, 
and laying by against a bad harvest It stands to 
sense as that can’t bo the right religion.” 

Nay, dear aunt, you never heard me say that all 
people are called to forsake their work and their 
families. It’s quite right the land should be ploughed 
and sowed, and th< precious com stored, and the 
things of this life cared for, and right that peoplo 
should rejoice in tlieir &milioB, and provide for them, 
80 that this is done in the fear of the Jjoid, and that 
they are not unmindhil of the soul’s wants while 
they are caring for the body. We can all be ser- 
vants of God wlierever our lot is cast, but He gives 
us different sorts of work, according as He fits us for 
it and calls us to it. I cun no more help spending 
my life in trying to do what 1 can for the souls of 
others, than you could help running if you heard little 
Totty crying at the other end of the h uise ; the voice 
would go to your heart, you would tliink the dear 
child was in trouble or in danger, and you ^^ouldn’t 
rest without running to help her and comfort her.” 

‘‘Ah,” said Mrs Poyser, rising and walking to^ 
wards the door, “ I know it ’ud bo just the same if I 
was to talk to you for hours. You’d make me the 
same answer, at th’ end. I might ns well talk to 
the irunnhfig brook, and tell it to stan’ stilL” 

The causeway outside the kitchen door was diy 
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enough now for Mrs Poyser to stand there quite 
^pleasantly and see what was going on in the yard, 
grey worsted stocking making a steady progress 
in her handa all the while. But she had not been 
standing there more than five minutes before she 
came in again, and said to Dinah, in rather a fluiried, 
awe-stricken tone— 

“If there isn't Captain Donnithome and Mr 
Irwine a-coming into the yard! I’ll lay my life 
they’re come to speak about your preaching on the 
Green, Dinah; it’s you must answer 'em, for I’m 
dumb. I've said enough a’ready about your bring- 
ing such disgrace upo' your uncle's family. I 
wouldn't ha' minded if you'd been Mr Poyser's own 
niece — ^folks must put up wi' their own kin, as they 
put up wi' their own noses — it's their own flesh and 
blood. But to tliLnk of a niece o’ mine being cause 
o’ my husband’s being turned out of his farm, and me 

brought him no fortin but my savins 

“Nay, dear aunt Eaohel,” said Dinah gently, 
“you’ve no cause for such fears. I’ve strong assur- 
ance that no evil will happen to yon and my uncle 
and the children from anything I’ve done. I didn’t 
preach without direction.” 

“ Direction I I know very well what you mean by 
direction,” said Mrs Poyser, knitting in a rapid and 
agitated manner. “ When there's a biggei maggot 
than usial in your head you call it ' direction ; ’ and 
then nothing can stir you — ^you look like the statty 
the outside o’ Treddles’on church, a -statin' and 
a-amilin' whether it's fliir weather or fouL I 
common patience with you.” 
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By lihia time the two gentlemen had rehohed the 
palings, and had got down from their horses : it was 
plain they meant to come in. Mrs Poyser advanced * 
to the door to meet them, curtsying lo^, and trem^ 
bling between anger with Dinah and anxiety to con- 
duct herself with perfect propriety on the occasion* 
For in those days the keenest of bucolic minds felt 
a whispering awe at the sight of the gentry, such as 
of old men felt when they stood on tip-toe to watch 
the gods passing by in tall human shape. 

“ WeU, Mrs Poy er, how are you after this stormy 
morning?” said Mr Lrwine, with his stately cor- 
diality. Our feet are quite dry ; wo shall not soil 
your beautiful floor.” 

‘‘ Oh, sir, don’t mention it,” said Mrs Poyser. Will 
you and the Captain please to walk into the parlour?” 

“No, indeed, thank you, Mrs Poyser,” said the 
Captain, looking eagerly round the kitchen, as if his 
eye were seeking something it could not And. “ 1 
delight in your kitchen. 1 think it is the most 
charming room I know. I should like every fttrmer’s 
wife to come and look at it for a pattern.” 

“ Oh, you’re pleased to say so, sir. Pray take a 
seat,” said Mrs Poyser, relieved a little by this 
compliment and the Captain’s e\^dont good-uumour, 
but still glaneing anxiously at Mr lrwine, who, she 
saw, was looking at Dinah and advancing towards 
her. 

“Poyser is not at home, is he?” said Captain 
Donnithome, seating himself where he could see ^ 
aloflg the short passage to the open dairy-door. 

“No, sir, ho isn’t he’s otme to Bosseter to see 
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Mr West, the fitotoTi about the wooL But there^s 
^ father i* the bam, air, if he*d be of any use.” 

thank you ; I'll just look at the whelps and 
leaye a message about thorn witli your shepherd. 
I must come another day and see your husband ; 1 
want to hare a consultation with him about horses. 
Do you know when he’s likely to be at liberty?" 

" Why, sir, you can hardly miss him, except it's 
o' Treddles’on markot-day — that’s of a Friday, you 
know. For if he’s anywhere on the farm we can, 
send for him in a minute. If we’d got rid o' ilio 
Scantlands we should have no outlying fields ; and 
I should be glad of it. for if ever anything liappcns 
he's sure to be gone to the Scantlands. Things 
allays happen so contrairy, if they’ve a chance ; and 
it’s an unnat’ral thing to have one bit o’ your farm 
in one county and all the u st in another.’' 

“Ah, the Scantlands would go much better with 
Choyce’s farm, especially as he wants dairy-land and 
you've got plenty. 1 think yours is the prettiest 
&rm on the estate, though ; and do you know, Mrs 
Poyser, if I were going to marry and settle, I should 
be tempted to turn you out, and do up this fine old 
house, and turn farmer myself’’ 

“Oh, sir,’’ said Mrs Poyser, rather alaiincd, “you 
wouldn’t like it at all. As for farming, it’s putting 
money into your pocket wi’ ynur right hand and 
fetching it out wi’ your left. As fur as I can see, 
it’s raising victual for other folks, and just getting 
ft mouthful for yourself anil your children as you go 
, along. Not as you’d be lii e a poor man as wants to 
get his bread you could afford to lose as much 
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money as yon liked i’ fiurming; bnt it*B poor fim 
losing money, I shonld think, though I understan’ 
it’s what the great folks i’ London play at more than 
anything. For my husband heard at market as 
Lord Lacey’s eldest son had lost thousands upo* 
thousands to the Prince o’ Wales, and they said my 
*ady was going to pawn her jewels to pay for him. 
But you know more about that than I do, sir. But^ 
as for farming, sir, I canna think as you’d like it ; 
and this house — the draughts in it are enough to out 
you through, and jI’s my opinion the floors up-stairs 
are very rotten, and the rats i’ the cellar are beyond 
anything.” 

“Why, tliat’s a terrible picture, Mbs Poyser. 1 
think I should be doing you a service to tom you 
out of such a place. But there’s no chance of that. 
Pm not likely to settle for the next twenty years, 
till I’m a stout gentleman of forty ; and my grand- 
father would never consent to part with such good 
tenants as you.” 

“ Well, sir, if he thinks so well o* Mr Poyser for a 
tenant, I wish you could put in a word for him to 
allow us some new gates for the Five closes, for my 
husband’s been asking and asb'ng till he’s tired, and 
to think o’ what he’s done for the ferm, ana's never 
had a penny allowed him, be the times bad or good. 
And as I’ve said U} my husband often and often, Pm 
sure if the Captain had anything to do with it, it 
wouldn't be so. Not as I wish to speak disrespect- 
ful o’ them as have got the power i’ their hands, but 
it’s more than flesh and blood 'ull bear sometimes, to 
be toiling and striving, and up early and down late^ 
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and haidljr sleeping a wink when you lie dotm for 
thinking as the cheese may swell; or the cows may 
slip their calf, or the wheat may grow green again 
i’ the sheaf— and after all, at th’ end o* the year, it’s 
like as if you’d been cooking a feast and had got the 
smell of it for your pains.” 

3frs Poyser, once launched into conversation, 
always sailed along without any chock from her 
preliminaxy awe of the gentry. The confidence she 
felt in her own powers of exposition was a motive 
force that overcame all resistance. 

afraid I should only do harm instead of 
good; if I were to speak about the gates, Mrs Poyser,” 
said the Captain, though I assuie you there’s no 
man on the estate I would sooner say a word foi 
than your husband. I know liis farm is in better 
order than any other within ten miles of us ; and as 
for the kitchen,” he added, smiling, “ I don’t believe 
there’s one in the kingdom to beat it. By the by, 
I’ve never seen your dairy : I must see your dairy, 
Mrs Poyser.” 

“Indeed, air, it’s not fit for you to go in, foi 
Hetty’s in the middle o’ making the butter, for the 
churning was thrown late, and I’m quite ashamed.” 
This Mrs Poyser said blushing, and believing that 
the Captain was really interested in her milk-pans, 
and would adjust his opinion of uer to the appearance 
of her dairy. 

“ Oh, I’ye no doubt it’s in capital order. Take me 
in,” said the Captain, himself leading the way, while 
Mrs Poyser followed. 
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TllE DAIRT. 

The dairy was certainly worth looking at • it was a 
scone to bicken for with a sort of calenture in hot 
and dusty streets — suoh coolness, such purity, such 
frobli fragidiuoe of new-pressed clioese, of hrm butter, 
of wooden yessols peipctually bathed in pure water; 
suoh soft colouiing of led earthenwaie and creamy 
sur&ces, brown wood and polished tin, grey lime- 
stone and rich oiang e-red lust on the iron woiglits 
and hooks and hinges. But one gets only a confused 
notion of these details wlion they surround a distract- 
ingly pretty girl of seventeen, standing on little 
pattens and rounding her dim^iled arm to lift a pound 
of butter out of the scale. 

Hetty bluflhed a deep rose -c( Jour when Captain 
Donnithome entered the dairy and bpoko to her; 
but it was not at all a distressed blush, for it was ux- 
wreathed \vith smiles and dimples, and with sparkles 
from under long curled dark eyelashes; and while 
hof aunt was discouising to him about the limited 
amount of milk that was to be spared for butter and 
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cheese so lonpf as the calves vrere not all weaned, 
jand a large quantity hot inferior quality of milk 
yielded by the sliort-hom, which had boon bought 
on experiment, together with other matters which 
must be interesting to a young gentleman who would 
one day be a landlord, Hetty tossed and patted her 
ponzid of butter with quite a self-possessed, coquettish 
air, slily oonscions that no turn of her head was lost. 

There are various orders of beauty, causing men 
to make fools of themselves in various styles, from « 
the desperate to the sheepish; but there is one 
order of beauty which seems made to turn the 
heads not only of men, but of all intelligent mam- 
mals, even of women. It is a beauty like that of 
kittens, or very small downy ducks making gentle 
rippling noises with their soft bills, or babies just 
beginning to toddle and to engage in conscious 
misohief — a beauty with which you can never be 
angiy, but that yon feel ready to crush for inability 
to comprehend the state of mind into which it throws 
you. Hetty Sorrers was that sort of beauty. Her 
aimt, Mrs Peyser, who professed to despise all p^- 
Bonal attractions, and intended to be the severest 
of mentors, continually gazed at Hetty’s charms by 
the sly, fosoiiiated in spite of herself ; and after ad- 
ministering such a scolding as iMturally flowed from 
her anxiety to do well by her husband’s niece — who 
hud no mother of her own to scold her, poor thing I 
-^she would often confess to lier husband, when they 
were safe out of hcoiing, that she firmly believed, 
the naughtier the littlo huzzy behaved, the prettier 
she looked” 
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It is of little nso for me to tell yon that Hetty’s 
cheek was like a rose-petal, that dimples played 
about her pouting bps, that her large dark eyes hid 
a soft roguishness under their long lashes, and that 
her curly hair, though all pushed back under hei 
round cap while she was at woik, stole back in dark 
delicate rings on her forehead, and about her white 
shell-like ears ; it is of little use for me to say how 
lovoly WHS the contour of her pink-and-wbite necker- 
chief, tucked inti^ her low plum-coloured stuff boddice, 
or how the linen butter-making apron, with its bib, 
seemed a thing to be imitated in silk by duchesses, 
since it foil in such charming lines, or how her 
brown stockings and thick-soled buckled shoes lost 
all that clumsiness which they must certainly haTe 
had wlien empty of her foot and ankle ; — of littje 
use, unless you have seen a woman who affected you 
as Hetty affected her beholders, for otherwise, though 
you might conjure up the image of a lovely woman, 
she would not in the least resemble that distracting 
kitten-liko maiden. I might mention all the divine 
charms of a bright spring day, but if you had never 
in your life utterly forgotten yourself in straining 
your eyes after the mounting lark, or in wander- 
ing through tho still lanes when the fresh-opened 
bloBbonis fill them with a sacred silent beauty like 
that of fretted aitles, whore would be the use of my 
descriptive catalogue? I could never make you know • 
what I meant by a bright spimg day. Hetty’s was 
a spring-tide beauty; it was the beauty of young 
frisking things, round-bmbod, gambolling, circum- 
venting you by a frdse air of mnooenoe^the inno- 
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cence of a yonog star-browed Calf, for example, thal^ 
being inclined for a promenade ont of bonndn, loads 
you a severe steeple-ohase over hedge and ditoh, and 
only comes to a stand in the middle of a bog. 

And they are the prettiest attitudes and move- 
ments into which a pretty girl is thiown in making 
up butter — ^tossing movements that give a charming 
curve to tlie arm, and a sideward inclination of the 
round white neck ; little patting and rolling move- 
ments with the palm of the hand, and nice adapta- 
tions and finishings which cannot at all be efiected 
without a great play of tlie pouting mouth and tho 
dark eyes. And then the butter itself seems to 
communicate a &esh charm — it is so pure, so sweet- 
scented; it is turned off the mould with such a 
^ beautiful firm surface, like marblo in a pale yellow 
light I Moreover, Hetty was particulaily clever at 
making up the buttei ; it was the one performance 
of hers that her aunt allowed to pass without severe 
oriticism ; so she handled it with all tlie grace that 
belongs to mastery. 

“I hope you will bo ready for a great holiday 
on the thirtieth of July, Mrs Poysor,’’ said Captain 
Donnithome, when he had sufficiently admiied the 
dairy, and given several improvised opinions on 
Swede turnips and shoit-homfl. ^‘You know what 
is to happen then, and 1 shall i^xpoot you to be one 
of the guests who come earliest and leave latest. 
Will you promise mo your hand for two dances, Miss 
Hetty? If I don’t get your piomise now, I know I 
chall hardly have a clianco, for all the smart young 
fermers will take caie to secure you.” 
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Hetty smiled and bluslied, but before "^elie could 
answer, Mrb Poyser interposed, scandalised at the 
mere suggestion that the young squire could be 
excluded by any meaner partners. 

Indeed, bir, you are very kind to take that notice 
of her. And I’m sure, whenever you’re pleased to 
iance with her, she’ll bo proud and thankful, if she 
stood still all the rest o’ th’ evening.” 

** Oh no, no, that would bo too cruel to all the other 
young fellows who can dance. But you will promise 
me two dances, w< > ’t you?” the Captain continued, 
determined to make llctty look at him and speak to 
him. 

Hetty dioppcd the prettiest little curtsy, and 
stole a half-shy, half- coquettish glance at him as 
she said — 

^ Yes, thank you, sir.*' 

"And you must bnn*» all your children, you know, 
Mis Poyser ; your little Totty, as well as the boys. 

I want all the youngest children on the estate to be 
there — aU those who will be fine young men and 
women when I’m a bald old fellow.” 

" Oh dear, sir, that ’uU be a long timo first,” said 
Mrs Poyser, quite overcome at the young squire’s 
speaking so lightly of himself, ajid thinking how he| 
husband would bo intorested in hearing her recount 
this remarkable spei'imen of high-born humour. The 
Captain was thought to be " veiy full of his jokesi*^ 
and was a great fiivouiite throughout the estate on 
account of his free manners. Every tenant vros quite 
sure things would be different wheti the reins got^ 
into hb hands’-'theze was to be a miUenniid abu2i« 
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dance of new gatedi alloweacei of lime, and retnnie 
of ten per cent 

But where is Totty to-day ? ” he said. " I want 
to see her." 

** Where is the little nn, Hetty ?" said Mrs Poyser. 

" She came in here not long ago.’* 

^‘1 don’t know. She went into the browhonae to 
Nancy, I think." 

The proud mother, unable to rosist the temptation 
to show her Totty, passed at once into the back- , 
kitchen, in search of her, not, howeyer, without mis- 
givings lest something shoidd have happened to 
lender her person and attire unfit for presentation. 

“And do you carry tho butter to market when 
you’ve made it?” said tho Captam to II etiy, mean- 
while. 

“ Oh no, sir; not when it’s so heavy: I’m not stiong 
enough to carry it. Alick takes it on hoibeback.” 

“No, I’m Buro your pretty aims were never meant 
for such heavy weights. But you go out a walk 
sometimes these pleasant evenings, don’t you ? Why 
don’t you have a walk in tlie Chase sometimes, now 
it’s so green and pleasant ? I hardly ever see you 
anywhere except at home and at church.’’ 

^“Aunt doesn’t like mo to go a -walking only 
when I’m going somewhere," said Hotly. “ But I 
go through the Chase somotime^." 

*^And don’t you ever go to see Mrs Best, tho 
housekeeper? I think I saw you once in the house- 
keeper's room." 

. “It isn’t Mrs Best, it’s Mrs Pomfret, the lady’s- 
imdd, as I go to see. She’s teaching mo tont-stitch 
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and fhe lace-mending. Tm going to tea with her 
to-mon-ow afternoon.” ^ 

The reason why there had been space for this 
can only be known by looking into the 
back - kitohon, where Totty had been discovered 
nibbing a stray blue-bag against her nose, and in 
the same moment allowing some liberal indigo drops 
to fall on her afternoon pinafore. But now she ap- 
peared holding her mother’s hand — the end of her 
round nose rather shiny from a recent and hurried 
application of soaj> and water. 

Here she is 1 ” said the Captain, lifting her up 
and setting her on the low stone 8hel£ “Here’s 
Totty I By the by, what’s her other name? She 
wasn’t christened Totty.” 

“ Oh, sir, we call her sadly out of her name. Char- 
lotte’s her christened name. It’s a name i’ Mr 
Poyser’s family : his giandmotlier was named Char- 
lotte. But we began with calling her Lotty, and 
now it’s got to Totty. To be sure it’s more like a 
name for a dog than a Christian ciiild.” 

“ Totty’s a capital name. Wliy, she looks like a 
Totty. Has she got a pocket on?” said the Captaiui 
feeling in his own waistcoat pockets. 

Totty immediately with gr*‘.‘t gravity lifted up. 
her frock, and showed a tiny pmk pocket at present 
in a state of collapse. 

“ It dot notin in it,” she said, os she looked down 
at it very earnestly. 

No I what a pity 1 such a pretty pocket. Well, 

I think I’ve got some things in mine that will make 
a pretty jingle in it. Yes ! I declare Pve got five 



little tound Bilyer things, and hear what a pretfj 
noise they make in Totty's pink pocket." Here 
*he shook the pocket with the five sixpences in it, 
and Totty showed her teeth and wrinkled her nose 
in great gke \ but, divining that there was nothing 
more to be got by staying, she jumped off the shelf 
and ran away to jingle her pocket in the hearing of 
Nancy, while her motlier called after her, “ Oh for 
shame, you naughty gell 1 not to tliank the Captain 
for what he*s given you. Vm sure, sir, it*s very, 
kind of you ; but slie’s spoiled shamefal ; her father 
won’t have her said nay in anything, and there’s no 
managing her. It’s being the youngest, and th’ 
only gell.” 

** Oh, she’s a funny little fatty; I wouldn’t have her 
different. But I must be going now, for I su])poae 
the Rector is wailing for me.” 

With a “good-by,” a bright glance, and a bow 
to Hetty, Arthur left the dairy. But ho was mis- 
taken in imagining himself waited for. The Reolor 
had been so much interestod in his conversation 
with Dinah, that he would not liav o chosen to close 
it earlier; and you shall hear now what they had 
been saying to each other. 
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CHAPTER VriL 

A. VOCATION. 

Dinah, who hod ifaen whon the gentlemen came in, 
but still kept hold of the sheet she was mending, 
curtsied respectfully when she saw Mr Irwine look- 
ing at her and advancing towards her. He had 
never yet spoken to her, or stood face to face with 
her, and her first thougljt, as her eyes mot his, was, 
“ What a well-favoured countenance 1 Oh that the 
good seed miglit fall on that soil, foi it would surely 
flourish.” The agreeable impression must have been 
mutual, for Mr Irwine bowed to her witli a benignant 
deference, which would have been equally in place 
if she had been the most dignified lady of his ao- 
quaintanoe, 

^'You are only a visitor in this neighbourhood, 
I think ?” were hib first words, as he seated himself 
opposite to her, 

“No, sir, I come from Snowfiold, in Stonyshire, 
B^t my aunt was very kind, wanting me to have rest 
from my work there, because Pd been ill, and she 
invited me to come and stay with her for a while.” 
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^ AH^Trteembor Snowfidld rety well ; 1 once had 
oooasiazi to go thoro. It’s a droaxy bleak place. 
'They Were bnilding a ootton-mill there ; hut that’s 
Koany years ago now : I suppose the place is a good 
sdeal changed by the employment that mill must 
We brought" 

^It U changed so &r as the mill has brought 
pec^le there, who get a hvolihood for thomsolves 
by working in it, and make it bettor for the trades- 
Iblks. 1 work in it myself, and have reason to be • 
igratefiil, for thereby 1 have enough and to spare. 
But it’s stiU a bleak place, as you say, su — very 
Afferent irom this country." 

"Ton have rolations living there, probably, so 
that you aie attirhed to tlio place as your home?" 

“Iliad an aunt tlieie once; she brought mo up, 
for I was an orphan. But she was taken away 
seven years ago, and 1 have no other kindicd that 
I know o^ besides my aunt Poyser, who is very 
good to me, and would have me come and hvo in 
this country, which to bo sure is a good land, where- 
in they eat bread without scarconosa. But I’m not 
free to leave Snowfield, where 1 was first planted, 
and have grown deep into it, like the small grass on 
the hill-top." 

*^Ah, I daresay you have mai y religious friends 
and companions there; you ai<' a Methodist — a 
r Wesleyan, I think?” 

’’ , *^Tes, my aunt at Snowfield belonged to the 
^Blooiely, and T have cause to be thankful for the 
findvileges I have had thereby from my earliest 
childhood." 

’ iftu I I 
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And have you been long in the habit of preach* 
ing? — for 1 understand you preached at Hayslope^ 
last night.” 

I first took to the work four years sinoe, when 
I was twenty-one.” ^ 

*‘Tour Society sanctions women's preaching, then?’’ 

^^It doesn't forbid them, sir, when they've a clear 
call to the work, and when their ministiy is owned 
by the conversion of sinners, and the strengthening 
of Ood’s people. Mrs Fletcher, as you may have 
heard about, was 'Jie first woman to preach in the 
Society, I boheve, before she was married, when 
she was Miss Bosanquet ; and Mr Wesley approved 
of her undertaking the work. She had a great giffc^ 
and there are many others now hving who are 
precious fellow-helpers in the work of the ministiy* 

I understand there's been voices raised against it 
m the Society of late, but I cannot but tlimk theii 
counsel will come to nought. It isn't for men to 
make channels for God's Spirit, as they make chan* 
nels for the water-courses, and say, 'Flow here, but 
flow not there.' ” 

"But don't you find some dang«*r among your 
people — I don’t mean to say that it is so wiA you, 
&r fix>m iV“but don’t you find sometimes that both 
men and women fancy themselves cliannels for God'Si 
Spirit, and are quite mistaken, so that they set about 
a work fiir which they are unfit, and bring holy thinga*^ 
into contempt?” 

• " Doubtless it is so somotimos ; for there have been 
evil-doers among us who have sought to deceive tiie 
brethren, and some tliere are who deceive their own 
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0^dhtre0» Bat we are not without dieciplino anil cor- 
reetion to put a ohook upon these things. Thero’s 
a yeiy strict order kept among us, and tho bretliren 
*arid sisters watch for each otlior^s souls as they that 
must give account. They don’t go every one his 
own way and say, * Am I my brother’s keeper ? ’ ” 

But tell me — I may ask, and I am roally in- 
terested in knowing it — ^huw you first came to think 
of preaching?” 

Indeed, sir, I didn’t think of it at all — Fd l)oen 
used from the time 1 was sixteen to talk to tho litt^p 
children, and teach thorn, and sometimes I had had 
my hoatt enlarged to speak in class, and was much 
drawn ont in prayer with tho sick. But I had felt 
no call to pi cadi ; for wlicn I’m not greatly wi ought 
upon, I’m too much given to sit still and keep by 
myself: it soeins as if 1 could sit silent all day long 
with the thought of God ovoi flowing my soul — as 
the pebbles lie bathed in tho Willow Biook. For 
thoughts aro so great — aren’t they, sir? They seem 
to lie upon us like a deep flood ; and it’s my beset- 
mont to forget where I am and everything about 
me, and lose myself in thoughts tliat I could give no 
account of, for I could noitliOT make a beginning nor 
ending of them in woids. That was my way as long 
as I can romember; but somefimes it seemed as if 
speech came to me without any will of my own, and 
words were given to me that came out as tho tears 
come, because our hcaits aro full and we can’t help 
it. And those were always times of great blessing, 
though I had never thought it could bo so with mo 
before a congregation of people. But, sir we are 
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know not I was callod to preach quite dnddenlj^ 
and since then 1 have never been left in doubt 
about the work that was laid upon me." * 

Bat tell me the circumstances — just how it wa^ 
the very day you began to pieach." ' * 

**It was one Sunday I walked with brother 
lowe, who was an aged man, one of the local 
preachers, all the way to Hetton-Deeps — thafs a 
village where the people get their living by work* 
in the lead-mu) % and where there’s no church 
nor preacher, but they live like sheep without a 
shophord. It’s better than twelve miles ftom Snow- 
field, so wo sot out early in ihe morning, for it was 
summer-time ; and I had a wondoifiil sense of the 
Divine love as we walked over the hills, wherC 
there’s no trees, you know, sir, as there is here, to 
make the sky look smaller, but you seo the heavens 
stretched out like a tent, and you feel the everlast- 
ing arms around you. But before we got to Hetton, 
brother Marlowe was seized with a dizziness that 
made him afraid of falling, for he overworked him* 
self sadly, at his years, in watchina and praying, 
and walking so many miles to speak the Wdird, as 
well as carrying on his trade of Imen- weaving. And 
when we got to the village, the people were expecting 
him, for he’d appointed the time and the place when 
he was there before, and snoh of thorn as oared io* 
hear the Word of Life were assembled on a 
where the cottages was f hiokost, so as others might 
be drawn to oome. But he felt as he couldn’t stand 
up to preach, and he was forced to lie down in tb^ 




iSbB ooitag^d wo came ta So 1 went to tell 
peoploi thinking we'd go into one of tlio houses, 
^d I would read and pray with tliein. But as I 
passed along by tlie cottages and saw the agod and 
* tFombling women at the doois, and tho hard looks 
of the men, who seemed to have Uieir eyes no moio 
\ l&lled with tho sight of the Sdbbatli inoining than if 
they had been dumb oxen tliat never looked up to 
the sky, I felt a great luovcnicnt in my soul, and 1 
ttembled as if 1 was shakou by a sit (mg spint enter- 
ing into my weak body. And 1 went to wheie i^e 
little flook of people was gathered togelhei, and 
stepped on the low wall that was built against the 
green hillside, and I spoke the woids that weie 
given to me abundantly. And they all came round 
me out of all tho cottages, and many wept over 
their sins, and have smoe been joined to the Loid. 
That was the beginning of my preaching, sir, and 
Tve preached over since.” 

Dinah had let hei work fall during this nanative, 
whioh she uttered in her usual simple way, but with 
that smeoro, artioulate, thrilling tit bio, by whicli she 
always mastered hor audience. She stooped now 
to gather up hor sowing, and then went on with 
it as before. Mr Irwino was deeply mterested. Ho 
said to himself, ** He must bo a miserable prig who 
^ttld act Hie pedagogue here one might as well go 
and lecture the trees fi>r growing in their own shape.” 

” And yon never foel any embarrassment from the 
sepse of your youth — that you are a lovely young 
f^woman on whom men’s eyes are fixed?” he said 
^simid. 
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^^Noj I’ve no room for snoh joelingl, I flon’t 
behove the people ever take notice about tbai I 
think, sir, when God makes His presence felt 
through iiB, yfQ are like the burning bush : Moses 
never took any hood what sort of bush it was — he 
only saw the bnghtnobs ol tlio Loid. I’vo pteached 
to as rough ignorant people as Ccin be in the villages 
about Snowfield — men that looked very hard and 
wild, but they never said on uncivil word to me^ 
and often thanked me kin<lly as they made way for 
iQe to pass through die midst of them.” 

^^That I can behove — that I can well believe, ** 
said Ml Iiwine, emphaticaUy. ‘‘And wliat did you 
think of your heaiers last night, now? Did you find 
them quiet and attentive ? ” 

“ Very quiet, sir , but I f»aw no signs of any great 
work upon them, except in a young gir] named Bossy 
Cranage, towardb whom my heart yearned greatly, 
when my eyes fiibt loll on her blooming youth, given 
up to folly and vanity. 1 liad bomo private talk And 
prayoi with her <ift6rwaids, and I tnibt her heart is 
touched. But I’ve noticed, that in these viUagcB 
where the people lead a quiet life among tJie green 
pastures and the si ill waters, tilling the ground and 
tending the cattle, there’s a sti nge dea^ess lo ths 
Word, as difibrent as con be from the great towns» 
hke Leeds, whore I onoe went to visit a holy womaii^ 
who preaches there. It’s wonderful how rioh is the 
harvest of souls up those high walled streets, where 
yoti seemed to walk as in a prison-yard, and the eat 
is deafened wilh tlie sounds of worldly toiL I 
maybe it is boeause the promise is sweeter when 
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thin Ifle U ISO (Icirk and weaigr^ and ilio boqI gets 
morn hungry when the body ia ill at ease.” 
fsi^Whyi yea, onr farm - labourers are not easily 
roused. They take life almost as slowly as the 
she^ and cows. But we have some intelligent 
workmen about here. I daresay you know the 
t^Bedes; Both Bode, by the by, is a Methodist.” 

Yes, 1 know Seth well, and his brother Adam a 
little. Seth is a gracious young man — sincere and 
without ofifonoe; and Adam is like the patriarch 
Joseph, for his great skill and knowledge, and the 
kindness he shows to his brotlier and his parents.” 

Perhaps you don’t know the trouble that has 
just happened to them? Their &fher, Matiliias 
Bede, was drowned in the Willow Brook last night, 
not &r from his own door. I’m going now to see 
Adam.” 

*‘Ah, their poor aged rnotbor!” slid Dinah, iliop- 
ping her hands, and looking before her with pitying 
eyes, as if she saw the object of her sympathy. 
''She will mourn heavily; for Seth has told mo 
she’s of an anxious, troubled heait. 1 must go and 
see if I can give her any help.” 

As she rose and was beginning to fold uj) her 
work, Captain Donnithome, having exhausted aU 
plausible pretexts for remainjug among the milk- 
pons, came out of the dairy, followed by Mrs Poy- 
Osr. Mr Irwine now rose also, and, advancing to- 
wards Dinah, held out his hand, and said— 

Gk)od-bye. I hear yon are going away soon ; but 
^thls will not be the last visit you will pay you* aunt 
we shall meet again, 1 hope.” 



ItiB cordiatify towqjfds DinaTi set ijl kCr» TojB^0 
anxieties at rest, and her £ioe was brigh.ter'^ijbftfi 
usual, as she said — 

IVe nevor abkod af^er Mrs Irwine and the 
Irwines, sir ; I hope theyVe as well as usuaL” 

^^Yes, thank you, Mts Poyser, except that His| 
Anne has one of her bod headaches to-day* By the 
by, we all liked that nice cream-cheese you sent us 
— ^my mother especially.” 

very glad, indeed, sir. It is but seldom I 
make one, but 1 k membered Mrs Irwine was fond 
of ’em. Please to give my duty to her, and to Miss 
Kate and Miss Anne. They’ve never been to look 
at my poultry this long while, and I've got some^ 
beautiful speckled chickens, black and white, as Miss 
Kate might like to have some of amongst hers.” 

“ Well, rU tell her ; she must como and see thenu 
Qood-bye,” said the Bectoi, mounting his horse. 

Just ride slowly on, Irwine,” said Captain Donni- 
thume, mounting also. “ I’ll overtake you in three 
minutes. I'm only going to speak to the shepherd 
about the whelps. Good-bye, Mrs Poyser ; tell your 
husband I shall come and have a long talk mth him 
soon.” 

Mrs Poyser curtsied duly, and watched the two' 
horses until they had disappeared fiom the yard|« 
amidst great excitement on tlie part of the pigs and 
the poultry, and under the furious indignation of thA' 
bull-dog, who performed a Pyrrhic dance, that eveijf 
mdment seemed to threaten the breaking of his ohaia* 
Mrs Poyser delighted in this noisy exit ; it waa 
fresh assuianoe to her that the fieurmyard was VrrilA 



^ iMt no bitererft could enter unolv 
and it was not until tbe gate Iiad clobcd 
beliivd the Captain that she turned into the kitchen 
where Dinah stood witli her bonnet lu her 
hand^ to speak to her aunt, before slie set 

010 ^ Lisbeth Bede’s cottage. 

)Ea PoyBer, however, though sho noticed the bon- 
itet^ deftired remarking on it until she lud disbur- 
dened herself of her surprise at Mr Irwmo’s be- 
haviour. 

** Why, Ml Trwine w-isn’t \ngry, tlion ? What did 
he say to you, Dinaii^ Didn’t he si old you for 
preaching?” 

Sfo, he was not at all angry ; lie was voiy 
friendly to me. 1 was quite drawn out to speak 1o 
him ; 1 hanUy know liow, for I had always thought 
of him as a worldly Sadduceo. But his oountenanre 
is as pleasant as the morning sunshine.” 

Pleasant I and wliat else did y’ expect to find 
him but pleasant?” said Mrs Poysci, impatiently, 
resuming her kmtting. I should thmk lus coiui 
tenanco is pleasant indeed! and him a gentleman 
horn, and's got a mother like a ]jioter. You may go 
the Gountiy lound, and not find suoh another woman 
turned sixty-six. It’s sunmiat-like to see such a man 
as that i’ the desk of a Sunday I As I say to Poysor, 
4^8 like looking at a full crop o’ wheat, or a pasture 
^^With a fine dairy o’ cows m it ; it mokes you tliink 
me world’s oomfbrtable-bke. But as for such oreaturs 
you Meihodisses nin afrer, T’d as soon go to look 
Jef lot o’ bare-ribbed mnts on a common. Fino folks 
to tell you what's nght, ^.b look as if tht*y’d 
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never taeted nothing bettor ^an and 

sour-cako i’ their liyes. But what did Itr Irwine 

r 

say to you about that fool’s trick o’ preaching onlhe 
Green’” 

He only f»ai(1 he’d hoard of it ; he didn’tjMwm to, 
feel ciny diR^jlcasure about it. But, dear aun^ don’t 
think any more about that. He told me something 
that I’m sure will cause you sorrow, as it does mo. 
Thias Bede was drowned last night in the Willow 
Biook^ and I’m flunking that the aged mother will 
be greatly in no^d ot oomlort. Perhaps I con be 
of use to her, so I have fetched my bonnet and am 
going to set out.” 

‘‘Dear heart, dear heart! But you must have a 
cup o’ tea fiist, child,” said Mis Peyser, fallmg at 
once fiom the key of B with five sharps to the frank 
and gonial 0. “ Tho kettle’s boding — we’ll have it 

ready m a minuto ; and the young nns ’nil be in and 
wanting theub directly. I’m (^uitc willing you should 
go and b< 0 th’ old woman, for you’re one as is allays 
welcome in trouble, Methodist or no Methodist f bui^ 
for the matter o’ that, it’s tho flesh and blood frilks 
are made on as makes the cliflerenoa Some cheeses 
are made o’ skiinmed milk and some o’ ne' milk, and 
it’s no matter what yon call ’em, you may tell whiob 
IS which by tho look and the smolL But as to Thieo y 
Bede, he’s better out o’ the way nor in — God fi>zg|y 
me for saying so — ^for he’s douo little this ten yoM 
but make tiouble for them as belonged to him ; 

1 think it ’ud be well for you to take a little bottle 
rum for th' old woman, for I daresay she’s got nCveiV ^ 
a drop o* nothing to comfort her inaida Bit dewq^ 
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obQtly ftodibe ^y, for yoti shan’t stir oat till you’ve 
l^d a cup o’ toa, and so 1 tell you.” 

Dining the latter port of this speech, Mis Poyser 
had been readung down the tea-things from the 
8helveMj||md was on her way towards the pautiy for 
tiie loiur^llowod close by Totty, wlio had made her 
fl^ooranoe on the ratthng of tlio tea- cups), when 
Hetly come out of the dairy relievmg her tired onns 
by lifting them up, and claspmg her hands at the 
back of her head. 

H Molly,” she Siiid, rather lanp^iidly, “just run out 
and get me a bunch of dock-ltavts. tlie butter’s 
ready to pock up now.” 

“ D* you hear what’s luippencd, Hot ty ? ” said her 
uunt 


‘‘No; how should 1 hoar aii^lliing?” was the 
answer, in a pettish tone. 

“Not as you’d care much, I daresay, if yon did 
hear j for you’re too feaiiioi -headed to mmd if every- 
body was dead, so as you could stay up-stairs a- 
dressing yourself for two hours by the olock. But 
anybody besides yonisolf ’ud mmd about such tilings 
happening to thorn as think a deal moio of you tlian 
you deserve. But Adam Bede and all his Inn might 
be drownded for what you’d care — you’d be poiking 
at iba glass the next nunute.” 

^ ^ “Adam Bede — drowned?” said Hotly, letting her 
anus •fidl, and looking rather bewildered, hut bus- 
parting that her aunt was as usual exaggerating 
tifith a didactic purpose. 


“No, my dear, no,” 
ilPcyc^ had passed on 


said Dinah, kindly, for lilrs 
to the pantry without deign- 
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more precinu in furj nation. ''Not A<liiini. Atlam'a 
father, the old uian, in diovvnod. Ho was Jrowue^ 
last ni^ht in the Willow Brook. Mr Irwine has just 
told mo about it.” * 

“Oil, hr)w dnadriil s,ii(l Ib-lty, 1ookiii|||^erioua, 
but not dc*oj>ly anbctud ; and as Molly now entered 
with tho doc‘k-loav('H, she took tlicm silently and re- 
turned to the daily without asking iuither questions. 
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jiliiyS would. 

WfirLD F*ho ndjiistoil tlio bro.id lodvos that sot off Ihe 
pale fra^iaiit Imtha as tiu' junuioho w sc't oil by ils 
nest of I ai»i afi ud lb*(ly was ibuikinfy a 

great deal inoio </l the looks ('aj)ifiiu DoimiDioiiio 
Lad cast at liei than of Adaiu and bis fiuubles. 
Bright, adiniimi; glaiicos fioin a lirindsoiiio }oiing 
goutloman, with white lumds, a gold chain, occa- 
sional roginicntnls, and wealth and giandiui im- 
measurable — thoso woio the w inn in; s lliat set poor 
H'‘tty’fl heait vibraliru;, and playing its little foolish 
tunes over and ovoi ap iin. We do not hoar that 
Memnon's statue ga\e 11 nth its melody at all undei 
tlie nishiiig of tho mightiest wind, or m le&ponsc* 
to any other influeneo duino or hinnan than ceitain 
^ortlivcd sunbeams of momine ; and wo must 
leam to accommodate ourselves to the discovery that 
some of those cunningly-faBliioiied inetiumonts called 
human souls have only a very limited range of musuy 
and will not vibrato in the least under a toucii that fills 
others with tremulous rapture or quivci ing agt ly. 
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Hotty was quite ubckI to the thought that people 
liked to look at her. She was not blind to tlie fact 
that young liuko Britton of Broxton came to Hay« 
slope Church on a Sunday afternoon on purpose 
tliat he might see her; and tliat ho would have 
made much more decided advances if her uncle 
Poyser, tliinking but lightly of a young man whose 
father’s land was so foul as old Luire Britton’s, had 
not forbidden her aunt to encouiago him by any 
civilities. She was awaro, too, that Mr Craig, the 
gardener at the Olia^e, was over head and ears in 
lovo with her, and had lately made unmistakable 
avowals in luscious stra^\ berries and hyperbolical 
peas. She knew still bettor, that Adam Bode — ^tall, 
upright, clover, bravo Adam Bede — who carried such 
authority with all the people lound about, and whom 
her uncle was always delighted to seo of an evening, 
saying that “ Adam knew a fine sighf more o* the 
natur o’ things than those as thought themselves 
his belters” — she knovv that this Adam, who was 
often latlior stem to other people, and not much 
given to run after the lasses, could bo made to turn 
pale or rod any day by a word or a lool^ from her. 
Iletly’s sphere of comparison was not h i e, but she 
couldn’t help perceiving that Adam was '^something 
like ” a man ; always knew wliat to say about things, 
could tell her uncle how to prop the hovel, and had 
mended the chum in no time ; knew, with only look' 
ing at it, the value of the chesnut-troo that was 
.blown down, and why the damp came in the walls, 
and what they must Jo to slop the lats; and wrote 
a beautiful liand that you could read off, and could 
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do fijiftirefl in his head — a do/i^co of accomplishment 
totally unknown among the richest farjnors of Uiai 
country-sido. Not at all liko that slouching Luko 
Britton, who, when she once walked with him all 
the way from Broxton to Ilayslope, had only broken 
silence to remark that the grey goose had begun to 
lay. And as for Mr Craig, the gardener, ho was a 
sensible man enough, to be suto, but ho was knock 
kneed, and had a queer sort of sing-soTig in his talk , 
moreover, on the most charittiblc siqiposition, ho must - 
bo far on the way tf) forty. 

Hetty was quite certain her niiclo wanted her to 
encourage Adam, and wonlrl bo pleased for her to 
marry him. For wore times when tliero wns 
no rigid demarention rank between the fanner and 
tlio rospoetable ailisaii, and on th(* home hearth, as 
well as in the j)ul)lic-hi)uae, tlioy might bo seen tak- 
ing their jug of alo together ; tlio farmer having a 
latent sense of capital, and of weight in parish affairs, 
which snstained him under his conspicuous inferior- 
ity in convcrsalioii. Martin Poysc^r was not a fre- 
quenter of public-houses, but lic^ liked a friendly 
ehat over his own hom(*-brewod ; and though it was 
pleasant to lay down tlio law to a Btiqnd neighbour 
who had no notion how to mako iho beat of his farm, 
it was also nn agreeable variei)> lo loam something 
from a clover fellow like Adam IW de. Accordingly, 
for the last three yews — t3Vor since Jio iiad puperin 
tended the building of the new bam — Adam had 
fiJways boon made welcome at the Hall Farm, espe- 
cially of a winter evening, when the whole lamily, 
in patriarchal feshion, master and chil- 
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(Iron and aervantfl, wore asaomblcd in that gtorions 
kitchon, at well-gradnatod dintanoes from the blazing 
lire. And for tho last two years, at least, Hetty had 
been in the habit of hearing lior uncle say, Adam 
Bode may be working for wage now, but he’ll be a 
master-man somo day, as sure as I sit in this chair. 
Moster Burge is in tho right on’t to want him to go 
partners and m#irry his daughter, if it’s true what 
they sav •, tho woman as marries him ’ull have a 
good Uiko, be’t T/idy-day or Miohaolmas,” — a remark 
which Mrs Toy^ » always followed up with hor cor- 
dial asBont. “Ah,” slio would say, “it’s all very 
fine liaving a roady-niado rich man, but may-happen 
he’ll bo a roady-iuadu fool; and it’s no use filling 
your poc'kot full o* money if yon’vo got a hole in the 
coriu^r. It’ll do you no good to sit in a spring-cart 
o’ your own, if you’ve got a soft to drive you : ho’ll 
soon turn you over into tho ditch. I allays said Td 
novor marry a man as bad got no brains ; for where’s 
tho use of a wonuiiL having brains of hor own if she’s 
tackled to a gock as everybody’s a-laughing at? 
Slio might as woU dress herself fine to sit back’orda 
on a donkiy,” 

Tlieso expressions, though figurative, sufficiently 
indicated tlio bent of Mrs Poys t’s mind with regard 
to Adam ; and tliough she and hui* hut band might have 
viewed tho subject di/forcntly if Uotty had boon a 
daughter of their own, it was clear that they would 
liavo welcomed the match with Adam for a penniless 
niece. For wliat could Hetty have been but a ser- 
vant else whore, if her undo had not taken hor in and 
brought liei op as a domestic help to her aunt^ whose 
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health since the birth of Totty had not been eqnal to 
more positive labour than the saperiutendonce of ser- 
vants and children? But Hetty had never given 
Adam any steady encouragonient. Even in the mo- 
ments when she was most thorouglily conscious of 
his superiority to her other admirers, she had never 
brought herself to think of aoooj^ting him. She 
liked to fool that this strong, skilful, koon-oyod 
man was in her power, and would have been indig- 
nant if ho had shown tlie least sign of slipping fiom 
under the yoke of her (jofincttiah tyr.iiiny, and at- 
taching himself to the gtmtlo Mary Ihirgo, who 
would have been gititc^ful enough for the miwt 
trifling notice from him. “ Mary Burge, indeed I 
such a sallow-faeod giil : if she put on a bit of pink 
ribbon, she lookiul as yellow as a cto w-flnwer, and 
her hair was as stiaigh* iis a hank of cotton.*’ And 
always when Adam fltavo<l away for several weeks 
fiom tlio Hall Farm, and otherwise made some show 
of resistance to his passion as a foolisli one, Hetty 
took care to entice him back into tlie net by little 
airs of meekness and timidity, as if *h1i<* were in 
trouble at his neglect. But as to niairying Adam, 
that was a very dilTerent affair I TIkuo was nothing 
in the world to tempt her to do tliat. Her chocks 
never grow a shade dcojicr when Ins name was men- 
tioned ; she felt no tlu*ill when sh* saw him passing 
along the causeway by tho window, or advancing 
towards her unoxYx-etedly in tin' footj)ath across the 
meadow ; sJio felt nothing when his oyos rosiid on 
her, but tlio cold triunijih of knowing that he loved 
her, and would not care to look at Mai,v ihiigo ; ho 
VOL. % K 
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could no more stir in her the emotions that make 
the sweet intoxication of young love, than the mere 
picture of a sun can stir tlio spring sap in the subtle 
fibres of the plant. She saw him as he was — a poor 

man, with old parents to keep, who would not be 

able, for a long while to come, to give her even such 
luxuries as she shared in her uncle’s house. And 
Ilotty’s dreams were all of luxuries : to sit in a car- 
peted ptulour, and always wear white stockings* to 
have sonio lar^r beautiful earrings, such as were all 
th( fashion ; to I ive Nottingham lace round tlie top 
of her gown, and something to make her handker- 
chiuf smell nici', like Miss Lydia Doiiiii theme’s when 
she drew it out at church; and not to bo obliged 
to got up early or be scolded by anybody. She 
thought, if Adam had boon ricli and could have 
given lior these things, she loved him well enough 
to marry him. 

But for the last few weeks a now influonco had 
come over Hetty — vague, alinosphorie, Hha])ing it- 
self into no self- confessed hopes or prospects, but 
producing a pleasant narcotic oflTcfit, making her 
tread tlio ground and go about In • work in a sort 
of dream, imcoiiHoious of wei‘dit oi effori and show- 
ing lier all things through a soft, liquid veil, as ii 
she wore living not in this solid world of biick and 
atone, but in a beatified world, suoli as tbe sun 
lights up for us in the waters. Hetty had become 
aware that Mr Arlliur Honnithorae would take a 
• good deal of trouble for the chance of seeing her; 
that ho always plac«3d himt’clf at church so as to 
have the luUest view of her both sitting and stand- 
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ing ; tliat he was constantly finding reasons for call- 
ing at the Hall Farm, and always would contrive to 
say something for the sake of making lier s})tjak to 
him and look at him. The poor child no moro con- 
ceived at present the idea that the young squire ^ 
could over bo her lover, tlian a baker’s pretty 
daughter in the crowd, whom a young omper(»r dis- 
tinguishes by on imporial but admiring smile, con- 
ceives that she shall bo made empress. Hut tlio 
baker’s daughter goes homo and dreams of th(> liand- 
somo young (miporor, and j)orhaiis wciglis llie flour 
amiss while she is thinking wliat a heavenly 1o1 it 
must bo to have him fnr a husband : and so poor 
Hetty had got a face and a presence haunting 1 j (‘1 
waking and sleiq)ing dre.uns ; bright, soft glanct'h 
had penetrated Iut, and sufhisod her life with a 
strange, liappy Lnignor. ^JIjo eyes tliat slied tlioso 
glances were really not lialf so fine as Adam's, which 
Bomotimes looked at hi'r with a sad, beseeching ten- 
derness ; but they luid found a ready medium in 
Hetty’s little silly imagination, wlieieas Adam’s 
could get no entrance through that atmosphere. 
For three weeks, at h'ast, her inwaid life had con- 
sist od of little elsti than living iliroiigh in mianory 
the looks and words Arthur had directed towards her 
— of little else than recalling the sciiBations with 
which she heard his voice outudo the house, and 
saw him enter, and became conscious that his eyes 
were fixed on her, and then became conscious that 
a tall figure, looking down on her with eyes that 
seemed to touch her, was coming nearer in clot lies 
of beaulifiil texture, with an oduai iiKe tliat of a 
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flower-garden borne on lihe evening breeze. Foolish 
thonghts 1 But all tikis happened, you must remem- 
ber, nearly sixty years ago, and Hetty was quite un- 
educated — a simple farmer’s girl, to whom a gentle- 
• man with a white hand was dazzling as an Olympian 
god. Until to-day, she had never looked farther 
into the future tlian to the next time Captain Don- 
nithome would come to the Farm, or the next Sun- 
day when she should see him at church ; but now 
she thought, pci haps he would try to moot her when 
slio wont to the ’ Jhase to-morrow — and if he should 
speak to her, and walk a little way, when nobody 
was by 1 That had never happened yet ; and now 
her imaginalion, instead of retracing tlie past, was 
busy fashioning what would happen to-morrow — 
whereahoiit in the Chase she should see liim com- 
ing towards her, how she should put her new rose- 
coloured ribbon on, which ho liad never seen, and 
what ho would say t<' her to make her return his 
glance — a glance which she W(mld bo living through 
in her memory, over and over again, all the rest of 
tlio diiy. 

In this state of mind, how could TTotty give any 
feeling to Adam’s troubles, nr think »ch about 
poor old Thias being drowntd? Youag souls, in 
such pleasant delirium as hers, are as ui. sympa- 
thetic as huttcrfliOB sipping nectar; they are iso- 
lated from all appeals by a barrier of dreams — by 
invisible looks and impalpable arms. 

• While Hetty’s hands were busy packing up the 
butter, and her head flUod witlx those pictures of 
the morrow, Arthur Donnithomo, riding by Mr Tr^ 
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wine^B side towanln tlie valley of the Willow llrook, 
^liad also curtain inditjliiict anticipations, riuinin^ as 
an nndor-currerit in his luiiul wliilo he was listening 
to Mr Irwiiiu’s account of Dinah - inilistinct, yot 
strong enougli to uiaku him fuel ralhor coiiuoiouH 
when Mr Irwiue suddenly said — 

“ Wliat &uciiiatud ytiii so in Mrs PoyMn’s thiirv, 
Arthur? Have yon heonine an anuitour of damp 
quarries aud skiuiirting'diHlM)s V*’ 

Arthur knew the Iteclor too well to Hn])])oso lhaf 
a clever invention would lie of any use, so he said, 
wilJi his aoouKlxmicd JViinkm^KS — 

“No, T went to look at the prt'tly butler maki'r, 
Hetty tSorrel. She’s a perfect llehe ; and if J woio 
an artist, I would p.iint lior. It's ania/iiig what 
pretty girls orio fc.c(‘S aiuiaig the fumeih’ daughters, 
when the men «ire suuli (downs. Tiiat eounnon 
round red face ono sees sumclimes in the men — all 
cheek aud no featim^s, like Martin Poyser’s — coineH 
out in the women of tlio family as the most c]iann> 
ing phi/ imaginable.” 

“Well, I liaio no ohjc'ction to your ('oiitcmj)lating 
Hetty in an artistic light, but I must not liavo you 
feeding her vanity, and filling her little noddle with 
the notion that slie’s a great beauty, attractive to 
fine gentlemen, or you wdll spoil her for a ])Oor 
man’s >vife — honest Ciaig’s, fei exumjde, whom I 
IiavG seen bestowing soft glances on her. The litlJo 
puss seems already to have airs enough to make a 
husband as miaorablc as it’s a law of nature for a 
quiet man to be when he marries a beauty. Apru- 
pOB of inanyiug, I hope our friend Adam will get 
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BftLtled, now the poor (»lil uiaji’n g(»iio. lie will only 
have liis mother to koo]) in future, and Fve a notion 
tliul IIioi'u’h a kindiK'Ks between him and tliat nice 
modest ^irl, Mary Ihir^e, from soinotln’ng that foil 
irum old Joiiiiib.iTi oii<» day when I was talking to 
him. But when 1 meiilioiiod the subject to Adam 
he looked uiioasy, and turned Ihe conversation. 1 
suppose the love -making (k^cHii’t inin smor>th, or 
perhaps Adam hangs back till he’s in a better posi- 
tion. lie lias iudei)endenco of spirit enough for 
two moil— ratlnu in excess of pride, if anything.” 

That would bo fi capital match for Adam. Uo 
would slip inlo old Burge’s slioes, and make a fine 
tiling of that building business, I’ll answer for him. 
1 sliould like to see liini well soltled in tliis ]>arish; 
he would be leady then to act as iny grand-vizier 
when I want(jd one. We could plan no end of re- 
pairs and iin pro veme Ilfs together. I’ve never seen 
the girl, though, I think — at least I’ve never lo(»ked 
at her.” 

^‘Ijook at her next Sunday at chuicli — she sits 
with her father on the left of the reading-desk. 
Yon iifiodn’t l(»ok quite so much at Hetty Sorrel 
then. When I’ve made uj) ruy mind d .it I lau’t 
afford to buy a tempting do,,, I take uo notice of 
him, because if lie took a strong f'OK'.y 1o mo, and 
looked lovingly at me, the struggle between arith- 
metic and inclination rniglit become unpleasantly 
severe. I pique myself on my wisdom there, Ar 
ihur, and as an old fellow to whom wisdom has 
bocomo cluap, I bestow it upon you.” 

Thank you. It may stand me in good stead 
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some day, though I don’t know that I have any 
^present ubo for it. Ijless me 1 how tho brook luis 
overflowed. Supj)ose wo Iiavo a canter, now we’re 
at the bottom of tho liill.” 

That is the great advantage of dialoguo on liorae- 
back ; it^ can bo merginl any minute into a trot or 
a canter, and one might havo OBcapod from SneratoH 
himsolf in tho sadflle. Tlie two friondH were freo 
from tho necesBity of fiirtlu^r convorsaticui i.ill they 
pulled up in the lane behind AJiini’e cottage. 
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DIK..H VISITS LISUETIL 

At five o’clock Lisbcih came? down - stairs with a 
largo key in lior hand : it was the key of the cham- 
ber where her husband lay dead. Throughout the 
day, except in her occasional outbursts of wailing 
grief) she ha^l been in incessant uiovement, perform- 
ing the initial duties ti) her dead with the awe and 
exactitude tliat belong to religious rites. She had 
brouglit out her little store of bleached linen, which 
she liad for long years kept in reserve for this . 
supreme use. It seemed hut yesterday- tjiat time 
so many midsummers ago, whori bhe* iiad told Thias 
where this linen lay, that he might be suiv and reach 
it out for her when she died, fur* she was the elder of 
the two. Then there had been the work of cleans- 
ing to tho strictest purity every object in the sacred 
chamber, and of removing from it every trace of 
common daily occupation, Tlie small window which 
had hitherto freely lot in the frosty moonlight or tho , 
warm summer sunrise on tho working man’s slumber, 
must now bo darkened will) a fair white sheet, for 
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this was the sleep which is as sacred under the 
bare rahiers as in ceiled houses. Lisbcth had even 
mended a loug-iieg^lcctod and unnoticoable rcait in 
the checkered bit of bcd-curtain ; for the uioiuents 
were few and precious now in which she wimld bo 
able to do the smallest office of roKpcot f»r love for 
the still corpse, to which in ail her tljuiiglits she 
attributed some cousciousiioss. Our dead art* never 
dead to us until we liave forguUcn Iheni : tJio^ can 
be injured by ns, they can be wounded ; iliey know* 
aU our penitence, aU oiu* acliing sense that their 
place is empty, aU tlio kisses we besU^w on ilie 
smallest relic of their presence. And the aged 
peasant- woman most of all believes that lier d("id 
ore conscious. Decent burial was wluit LisljelJi 
had been tl linking of for herself through years of 
thriit, with an iiidistiTict expeclatioii that she sliould 
know when she was being carried to tlie cliurcliyaid, 
followed by her husband and her sons ; and now she 
felt as if the greatest work of her life were to bo 
done in seeing that Thias was buiied decently 
before her — under the white Uiorn, wln^re once, in 
a dream, she had thought slie lay in the collin, yet 
all the while saw the sunsliino i*hove, and sinclt 
the white blossoms that were so thick iij»on the 
thorn the Sunday she went to be churched aftei 
Adam was bom. 

But now she had done evoiy thing tliat could l*o 
done to-day in tlio cliamber of death — had done it 
all herself, with some aid from her sons in lifting, 
for she would let no one be fetched to help V.ar from 
the village, not being fond of feuuilc ncighlioars 
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gciiorally; and her fayourito Dolly, the old houses 
keeper at Mr llnrge’e, wlio had eorne to condole 
with her in the ruoriiing as soon as she heard of 
Thias^B death, was too dim-siglited to be of much 
use. She had locivod the door, and now held the 
key in her hand, as she thi'ow herself wearily into 
a cliair that stood out of its place in tlie middle of 
the house floor, where in ordiiituy limes she would 
never liave consented to sit. The kitcihen had had 
noiio of her att^'ution that day ; it was soiled with 
the tread of min '<ly shoes, and untidy with clothes 
and other objects out of place. But wliat at another 
time would have been intoierublo to Lisbeth’s habits 
of order and cleaidiness, seojiiod to lier now just 
wliat should be : it was right that things should 
look strange and disordered and wretched, now the 
old man had come to his cud in that sad way : the 
kitchen ought not to look as if nothing hadfcappened. 
Adam, overcome with the agitations and exertions 
of the day after his night of hard work, had fallen 
asleep on a bench in the workshop ; and S(3th was 
in the back-kitchen making a fire of slides tliat ho 
might get the kettle to boil, and ])eiHnado liis mother 
to have a cup of tea, an mdidgouee whid- she imely 
allowed herself. 

There was no one in the kitchen wlion Lisbeth en- 
tered and threw Jiersell* into the chair. She looked 
round with blank eyes at the dirt and confusion oh 
which the bright afternoon's sun shone dismally ; it 
►was all of a piece with the sad confusion of her mind 
— that confusion which belongs tu the first hours of ' 
a sudden sorrow, when the poor human soul is like 
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one who has been deposited sleeping among tho 
^rains of a vast oily, and wakes up in dreary amaze- 
ment, not knowing wliethev it is the growing <»r the 
dying day — not loiowing why and whence came this 
illimitablo scene of desolation, or wliy lie too iiiuls 
himself desolate in the midst of it. 

At another time Lisbotli’s first llioiiglit would liavo 
been, “Where is Adam?” but tho sudden death <»f 
her Inisband had restored him in these hours to that 
first place in her afleclions wliudi lie had Jiold six* 
and-twenty years ago : she liad forgotten his faults 
as we forget tlio sorrows of our departed chiJdhoiMl, 
and thought of nothing but the young Imsband’s 
kindness and the old niiufs pati('nce. Ilor eyes con- 
tinued to wandnr bhuikly until Seth came in and 
began to lomovo some of the Hoatterod things, and 
clear tlie small round deal table tliat he nnglit set 
out his i4ther’s tea upon it. 

“What art goin* to do?” she said, rather peevishly. 

“I want thee to have a cup of tea, laoUKjr,” an- 
swered Seth, tenderly, “ It’ll do thoc good ; and I’ll 
put two or three of those things away, and make the 
house look more comliu’table.” 

“ Comfortable I Ilow canst bilk o* ma’iii’ things 
oomfortablo? Let a-bo, let a-hp,. Thero’s no com- 
fort for mo no more,” she went on, tho tears coming 
when she began to speak, “ n av thy poor feythor’s 
gone, as I’n w'ashed for and mended, an' got's victual 
for him for thirty ’ear, an’ Itim allays so pleased wi* 
iverything I done for him, an’ used to bo so handy 
an’ do the jobs for me when I war ill an ’ t umbered 
wi’ th’ babby, an' made me tho possol an’ brought it 
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up-stairH as proud as could bo, an’ carried the lad as 
war as heavy as two cliildroii for five mile an’ ne’er 
grumbled, all the way to Warson Wake, ’cause I 
wanted to go an’ see my sister, as war dead an’ 
gone the very next Chnstmas as e’er come. An’ him 
to be drownded in tliu brook as wc passed o’er the 
day we war married an’ conic home together, an’ he’d 
made thorn lots o’ shelves for me to put my plates 
an* tliiiigs on, an’ showed ’em me as proud as could 
bo, ’cause he ki ow’d I should be pleased. An’ he 
war to die an’ rnt not to know, but to be a-sleepin’ i’ 
my bi'.d, as if I caiedna nouglit about it. Eh ! an’ 
me to live to sec that ! An’ us as wiir young folks 
once, an’ thouglit we should do rarely when wo war 
married. Let a-be, lad, let a-be I I wouiia ha’ no 
tay : T oarena if I ne’er ate nor chink no more. 
Wlicii one end o’ tli’ bridge tumbles down, where’s 
th’ use o’ 111’ otlmr si^inniii’? I may’s WIBI die, an’ 
follor my old man. T1 lore’s no knowiii* but he’ll 
want me.'* 

Hero Lisboth broke from words lut-o uioans, sway- 
ing herself backwai’ds and forwards uu her chair, 
Seth, always timid in his behaviour towards his 
mother, from the sense tlia< he had u . influence 
over her, felt it was ubo1c-‘^s to attempt to per- 
suade or soothe her, till this passion was jiast; sC 
he contented himself with tending the back-kitchen 
fire, and folding np his father’s cdothes, which had 
been hanging out to dry since morning , afraid to 
Ynove about in the room where his mother was, lest 
he should irritate her further. 

But after Lisbeth had been rocking herself and 
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moaning for some minutes, she suddenly paused, 
^nd said aloud to herself— 

“I’ll go an’ see artor Adam, for I oanna think 
where he’s gotten ; an’ I want him to go up-stairs 
wi’ me afore it’s dark, for the minutes to look at the 
corpse is like the meltin’ snow.” 

Seth overheard this, and coming into the kitchen 
again, as his mother rose from her chair, he s.aid — 

“Adam’s asloop in the workshop, mother. 1’lioe’dst 
better not wake him. Ho was overwrought with work 
and trouble.” 

“ Wake him ? Wlio’s a-goin’ to wake him ? I 
shanna wake him wi’ lookin’ at him. I liaiina seen 
the lad this two hour -I’d welly forgot as he’d o’or 
growed up from a baliliy when’s h.ylher earned 
him.” 

Adam was seated on a rough bench, liis head sup- 
ported by%is arm, which n*stf‘d from the shoulder to 
the elbow on the long planiug-tablo in the middle of 
the workshop. It seemed as if ho had sat down for a 
few minutes’ rest, and had fallon asleep without slip- 
ping from his first attitude of sad, fatiguisd thought. 
His face, iinwaslicd since yesterday, looked pallid 
and clammy ; his hair was tossed shaggily about his 
forehead, and his closc'd eyes had the sunken look 
which follows upon watching and sorrow. His brow 
was knit, and his whole face .lad an expression of 
weariness and pain. Gyp was evidently uncfisy, for 
ho sat on his haunches, resting his nose on his mas- 
ter’s stretched-out leg, and dividing the time between 
lioking the hand that hung listlessly down, aod glano- 
ing with a listening m‘r towanls the diMjr. The poor 
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dog was hungry and rostless, but would not leave his 
master, and was waiting impatiently for some change, 
in the scone. It was owing to this feeling on Gyp’s 
part, that when Lisbeth came into the workshop, and 
advanced towards Adam as noiselessly as she could| 
her intention not to awake him was immediately de* 
foated; for Gyp’s excitement was too great to find 
vent in finything short of a sharp bark, and in a 
momonir. Adam opened his eyes and saw his mother 
standing before' him. It was not veiy unlike his 
dream, for his sk ep bad been little more than living 
through again, in a fevered delirious way, all that 
had liappencd since daybreak, and his mother witli 
her fretful grief was present to him through it alL 
The chief diiTorenco between the reality and the 
vision was, that in his dream Hetty was continually 
coming before him in bodily presence — strangely 
mingling herself as an actor in scenes \Hth which 
she had nothing to do- She was even by the Willow 
Brook ; sho made his mother angiy by coming into 
the hoaso ; and he mot her with her smart clothes 
quite wot through, as ho walked in the rain to Tred- 
dlcston, to toll tlio coroner. But wherover Hetty 
came, his mother was sure to follow soon , and when 
he opcuied his eyes, it was net at all startling to see 
her standing neB.r him. 

** Eh, my lad, my lad I ” Ijiaboth burst out immedi- ' 
atoly, her wailing impulse returning, for grief in its 
freshness feels the need of assooiating its loss and its 
'lament with every change of scene and incident, 
“tlieo’st got nobody now but thy old mother to tor* 
ment thee aud be a burden to thee : thy poor feyther 
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'ull ne'er auger tiieo no more ; an’ thy mother may’s 
.well go artor him — ^the sooner the better — for I’m no 
good to nobody now. One old coat ’uU do to i>atch 
another, but it’s good for nought else. Thee’dst like 
to ha’ a wife to mend thy clothes an’ get thy victual, 
better nor thy old mother. An’ I shall be nought 
but cumber, a-sittin’ i’ th* chimney-corner. (Adam 
winced and moved uneasily ; he dreaded, of nil 
things, to hear his mother speak of Hetty.) Hut it 
thy foyther had lived, he’d ne’er ha’ wanted me to grr 
to make room for iinothor, for he could no more lia’ 
done wi’out me nor one sid** o’ the scissars can do 
wi’out til’ other. Eh, we sliould lia’ been both flung 
away together, an’ then I Hhouldiia lia’ seen this day, 
an* one huryiii’ ’ud lia’ doin', for us both.” 

Here Lisbeth paiis(*d, but Adam sat in pained 
silence : he could not speak otherwise than tenderly 
to his mother to-day ; but he could not help being 
irritated by this plaint. It was not possible for poor 
Lisbeth to know how it affected Adam, any more 
than it is possible for a woundc'd dog to know how 
Lis moans affect the nerves of his master. Jjiko 
all coni])lainiDg women, she complained in the ex- 
pectation of being soothed, and when Adam said 
nothing, she was only projupied to complain moio 
bitterly, 

"I Itnow thoo couldst do bofror wi’out mo, for thee 
oouldst go where tJieo likcdst, an’ marry them as thoo 
likedst. But I donna want to say lliee nay, lot thee 
bring homo who thee wut ; I’d ne’er open my lips to 
find faut, for wIkui folks is old an* o’ no ^so, they 
may tliink tlioirscns well off to gel thn bit an’ the 
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sup, though fliey’n to swallow ill words wi’t An' if 
tliee’st set thy heart on a lass as'U bring thee nought 
and waste all, when tlieo mightst ha’ them as ’ud 
make a man on tlieo, I’ll say nought, now thy fey- 
thor’s dead an’ diownded, for I’m no better nor an old 
haft when the blade’s gone.” 

Atlam, unable to boar this any longer, rose silently 
from the bench, and walked out of the workshop into 
the Idtchon. But Lisbeth followed hiin. 

Thee wiitna go up-stairs an’ boo thy feytlier then? 
I’n done everyll ai’ now, an’ he’d like tlice to go an’ 
look at him, for ho war allays so pleased when thee 
want mihl to him.” 

Adam turned round at once and said, "Yes, mother; 
let ns go up-stairs. Come, Seth, let us go together.” 

They wiint u])-stairs, and for five minutes all was 
silenco. Tlion tho key was turned again, and there 
was a sound of footsteps on the stairs. But Adam 
did not come down again ; ho was too weary and 
worn-out to encounter more of Ids mother’s queru- 
lous grief, and ho wont to rest on his bed. Lisbeth 
no sooner ontcrod the Idtclion and sat down dian she 
throw her apron over her head, and began to ciy and 
moan, and rock herself as : eforo. bi li thought, 
"She will be quieter by-nnd-by, now we have been 
iip-stairs ; ” and ho went into the back-kitohon again, 
to tend his little fire, hoping that he shouhl presently 
induce her to have some tea. 

Lisbeth had been rooking herself in this way for 
’more than five minutes, giving (i low moan with 
every forward movement of her body, when she sud- 
denly felt a hand placed gently on hers, and a sweet 
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treblo voice said to her, “ Dear sister, the Tx)rd has 
sent me to see if I can be a comfort to you,” 

Lisbeth paused, in a listening attitude, without 
removing her apron from her face. The voice was 
strange to her. Could it bo her sister's spirit come 
back to her from the dead after all tliose yoara ? She 
trembled, and dared not look. 

Dinah, believing that this pause of wonder was in 
itself a relief for tlie sorrowing woman, said no moro 
just yet, but quietly took off her bonnet, and then,^ 
motioning silence to Seth, who, on hearing her 
voice, had come in with a beating lieart, laid one 
hand on the back of hisboth's chair, and loaned 
over her, that she might bo aware of a friendly 
presence. 

Slowly Lisbeth drew down her apron, and timidly 
she opened her dim dark eyes. Slio saw nothing at 
first but a face — a pure, pale face, with loving grey 
eyes, and it was quite unknown to her. Her wonder 
increased ; perhaps it was an angel. But in the same 
instant Dinah had laid her hand on Lisbeih's again, 
and the old woman looked down at it. It was a 
much smaller band ihan her own, but it was not 
white and delicate, for Dinah had never worn a glove 
in her l^e, and her hand bore the traces of labour 
from her childhood upwards. Lisbeth looked ear- 
nestly at the hand for a moment, and then, fixing her 
eyes again on Dinah's face, said, with soinctlmig uf 
restored courage, but in a tone of surpriso— 

“ Why, ye're a workin’ woman ! ” 

“Yes, I am Dinah Morris, and I work in tho 
cotton-mill when I am at home.” 

VOL. I. L 
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"Ah I” Baid Tvishcth slowly, still wondering; "ye 
corned in so light, like the shadow on the wall, an’ 
spoke i* my ear, as I tliought ye might be a sperrit. 
YeVe got a’moBt the face o’ one as is a-sittin’ on the 
grave i’ Adam’s new Bible.” 

"I come from the Hall Farm now. You know 
Mrs Poysor — she’s my aunt, and she has heard of 
your gi’eat affliction, and is very sony ; and I’m come 
to see if I can be any help to you in your trouble ; 
for I know yorr sons Adam and Seth, and I know 
you have no f I < lighter ; and when the clergyman 
told me how the hand of God was heavy upon you, 
my heart went out towards you, and I felt a com- 
mand to come and be to ^^ou in the place of a 
daughter in this giicf, if you will let me.” 

“ Ah I I know who y’ are now ; y* are a Mcthody, 
like Seth ; he’s tcaild me on you,” said Lisbeth, 
fretfully, her overpowering sense of pain returning, 
now her wonder was gone. " Ye’ll make it out as 
trouble’s a good thing, like he allays does. But 
where’s the use o* talkin’ to mo a-that’u ? Ye canna 
make the smart less wi’ talkin’. Ye’ll ne’er make 
me believe as it’s bettor for me not to ha* my old 
man die in’s bed, if ho must die, an’ La die paison 
to pray by him, an’ me to sit by him, an’ J;ell him 
ne’er to mind th’ ill words I’vo gi’on him soinetimes 
when I war angered, an’ to gi’ him a bit an* a sup, 
as long as a bit an’ a sup he’d swallow. But eh I to 
die i’ the cold water, an’ us close to him, an* ne’er to 
.know; an’ me a-sleepin’, as if I ne’er belonged to 
him no more nor if he’d been a journeyman tramp 
from nobody knows where 1 ” 
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Here Lisbeth began to cry and rook berBolf again; 
^.nd Dinah said — 

“Yes, dear friend, yonr affliction is great. It 
would bo hardnofls of heart to say tliat your troublo 
was not heavy to bear. God didn’t send me to you 
to make light of your sorrow, but to mourn with you, 
if you will let me. If you liad a table spread for a 
feast, and was making nuivry with your friends, you 
would think it was kind to ](‘t me conio and sit dowui 
and rejoice udth you, because youM think 1 should* 
like to sharo those good things ; but I should like 
better to share in your troublo and your labour, and 
it would seem harder to nio if you denied me that. 
You won’t send mo away ? You’re not angiy with 
me for coming ? ” 

“ Nay, nay ; angered ! who said I ^var angered ? 
It war good on you iu come. An’ Si’th, why donna 
ye get hor some tay? Ye war in a hurry to got 
some for me, as had no need, hut ye donna Ihiuk o’ 
gettin’ ’t for them as wants it. Sit ye down ; sit yo 
down. I thank yon kindly for cornin’, for it’s little 
^>ot by walkin’ through the wet fields to see 
an old woniJin like me. • • • Nay, I’n got no 
daughter o’ my own — ne’er had one — an’ I wania 
sorry, for they’re poor qucechy things, golls is ; I 
allays wanted to ha’ lads, as could fend for theirseus. 
An’ the lads ’ull be marryin’ — i shall ha* dangljtors 
eno', an’ too many. But now, do ye moke the tay 
as ye like it, for I’n got no taste i' my mouth this 
day — it’s all one what I swallcr — it's all got the taste 
o’ sorrow wi’t.” 

Dinah took care not to betray that ^']le had had 
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her tea, anfl accepted Lisbotli’s mvifation ver^ 
readily, for the sake of persuading the old woman 
herself to take the food and drink she so much 
needed after a clay of hard work and fasting. 

Seth was so happj^ now Dinah was in the house 
that he could not help thinking her presence was 
worth purchasing with a life in which grief inces- 
santly followed upon grief; but the next moment ho 
reproached himself — it was almost as if ho wore re- 
joicing in his ' ither’s sad death. Nevertheless the 
joy of being wit a Dinah would triumph: it was like 
tlie influence of climate, wliich no resistance can over- 
come. And the feeling evou suflused itself over his 
face so as to attract his mother’s notice, while she 
was drinking her tea- 

** Thee may’st well talk o’ trouble bein’ a good 
tiling, Seth, for thoe thriv’st on’t. Thee look’st as if 
thee know’dst no tnoro o’ caro an’ cumber nor when 
thee wast a babhy a-lyiu* awake i’ th’ cradle. For 
theeMst allays ILo stiLl wi’ thy eyes open, an’ Adam 
ne’er ’iid lie still a minuto when ho wakened. Thee 
wast allays like a bag o’ meal as can ne’er be bruised 
— though, for the matter o’ that, Lliy poor feythor 
war just sucli another. But ye’vo got e same look 
too” (hei'O Lisbeth turned to Dinah), “I reckon it’s 
wi’ bein’ a Mo^^body. Not as I’m a--findin faut wi’ 
yo for’t, for yo’ve no call to bo frettin’, an’ somehow 
yo looken sorry too. Eh I well, if the Methodies are 
fond o* trouble, they’re like fo thrive : it’s a pity tlioy 
canna ha’t all, an’ take it away from them as donna 
like it. I could ha’ gi’en ’em plenty ; for when I’d 
gotten my old man I war worreted from morn till 
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night ; and now he’s gone, I’d be glad for the worst 
o'er again. 

" Yes,” said Dinah, careful not to oppose any fool- 
ing of Lisbctli’s, for her reliance, in her suiallost 
words and deeds, on a divino guidance, always issued 
in that finest woman s tact which i)rooeeds from 
acute and ready sympathy — “ yes ; I roinembcr, too, 
when my dear aunt dit*d, I longed for tJio sound of 
her bad cough in tho niglits, instead of the silcnco 
that came when she was gone. J>ut now, dt^ar 
friend, drink this otliei cup of tea and eat a little 
more.” 

What I” said Lisbotli, taldng tho cup, and s]>oak- 
ing in a loss quonilous tone, ''had ye got no faylltfr 
and mother, Uien, ;is yo war so sorry about your 
aunt 9 ” 

"No, I never know a father or moflier ; my aunt 
brought me up from a baby. Slio had no childieii, 
for slie was never married, and she brought mo up as 
tenilorly as if Td been her own child.” 

" Eh, she’d fine ivork wi* yo, 1*11 warrant, bringin’ 
yo up from a babby, an’ her a lone women — it’s lil 
bringin’ up a cade lamb. But I daresay yo warna 
franzy, for yo look as if ye’d ne’er lunm ang tired i’ 
your life. But what did ye do »vhen your aunt died, 
an’ why didna yo come to livt m tliis country, bein’ 
as Mrs Poyser’s your aunt too / ” 

Dinah, seeing that Lisbeth’s attention w\'is attract- 
ed, told her the story of her early life — liow slic had 
been brought up to work Iiard, and wljtot sort of 
place Snowfield was, and how many peopie had a 
bard life there — all tho details tlidl she thought 
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likely to interest Lisbeth. The old woman listened, 
and foi'got to be fretful, unconsciously subject to th9 
soothing influence of Dinah’s face and voice. After 
a while she was j^ersnadod to let the kitchen be 
made tidy ; for Dinah was bent on this, believing 
tliat tlio sense of order and quietude around her 
would help in disposing Lisbeth to join in the prayer 
she longed to pour forth at her side. Seth, mean- 
while, went out to chop wood ; for he surmised that 
Dinah would l.Ve to be left alone with his mother. 

Lisbeth sat ^./atching her as she moved about in 
her still quick way, and said at last, Ye’ve got a 
notion o’ cleanin’ up. I wouldna mind ha’in ye for 
a diiughter, for ye wouldna spend the lad’s wage i’ 
flne clothes an’ waste. Yo’ro not like the lasses o* 
this country-side. I reckon folks is diir0i*ent at 
SnovvGeld from what they are licro,** 

“ They have a dilTorent sort of life, many of ’em,” 
said Dinah; “they work at different things — some 
in the mill, and many in the mines, in the villages 
round about. But the heart of man is the same 
everywhere, and there are the children of tliis world 
and the children of light there as well as elsewhere. 
But wo’ VO many more Motht odists there than in this 
countiy.” 

Well, I didua know as the M' tliody women war 
like ye, for there’s Will Maskory’s wife, as tliey say’s 
a big Methody, isna pleasant to look at, at all. I’d 
as lief look at a tooad. An’ I’m thinkin’ 1 wouldna 
mind if ye’d stay an’ sleep here, for I should like to 
see ye i* lIi’ house i’ th’ momin*. But may-happon 
they’ll be lookin’ for ye at Mester Poyser’s.*' 
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“ No,” said Dinah, “ they don’t expeot me, and I 
^should like to stay, if you’ll let me.” 

“WeU, there’s room; I’n got my bod laid i’ tli’ 
little room o’er the back kitcheii, an’ ye can lie be- 
side mt3. I’d be glad to lia’ yo \vi’ me to pjieak to i’ 
th* night, for yo’vo got a nice 'vvay o’ talkin’. It 
puts mo i’ mind o’ the swallows as was niidor the 
thaok last ’ear, when they fust begun to sing low 
an’ soft-like i’ th’ movnin’. Eh, but my old man war 
fond o’ them birds ! an’ so war Adam, but tliey’*ii 
no’or corned again this ’ear. Uappon /Ae^’ro dead 
too.” 

There,” said D/ufili, “now iho kitehen looks 
tidy, and now, d(3ar motlior— - for Tin your daughter 
to-night, you know — I slioulfl like ymi to wasli your 
face and have a ebMii cap on. i)o ^>ou rciueinhei 
what David did, wlum God took away Ins ehild from 
him? Wliile the child w'as _>et uhve lu'. fash'd and 
prayed to God to spare it, and he would neither e-at 
nor drmk, but lay on tho ground all night, beseech- 
ing God for the child. But "when ho knew it was 
dead, lie rose up from tho ground and washed and 
anointed himself, and changed his elrithes, and ate 
and drank; and when they asked him how it was 
tliat ho seemed to have lefr off grieving now tho 
child was dead, ho said, ‘'While tho child was yet 
alive, I fasted and wept; for I said, Wlio can tell 
whether God will bo gracious to mo, that tho child 
may live? But now ho is dead, whorefcio should I 
fast? can I bring him back again? I shall go to 
him, but he shall not return to me.’” 

“Eh, that’s a true word,” said Lisbeth. “Yea, 
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my old man wonna come back to me, but I shall go 
to him — the sooner the bettor. Well, ye may do aa 
ye like wi* me : there’s a clean cap i’ that drawer, an' 
I’ll, go i' the back-kitchen an’ wash my face. An’ 
Sotli, thee may’st reach down Adam’s new Bible wi’ 
th’ picters in, an’ she shall road us a chapter. Eh, 
I like them words — ‘ I shall go to him, but he wonna 
oomo back to me.’ ” 

Dinah and Setli were both inwardly offering thanks 
for the greater quiotness of spirit tliat liad come 
over Lisbeth. This /as what Dinah had been trying 
to bring about, through all her still sympathy and 
absence from exhortation. From her girlhood up- 
wards she had had experience among the sick and 
the mourning, among minds hardened and slirivelled 
through poverty and ignorance, and had gained tlie 
subtlest porcei)tion of the mode in which they could 
best be touclxed, and softened into willingness to 
receive words of spiritual consolation or warning. 
As Dinah expressed it, “ she was never left to her- 
self ; but it was always given her when to keep 
silence and when to speak.” And do wo not all 
agree to call rapi<i thought and noble impulse by 
the name of inspiration ? After m.r subtlest aAiolysis 
of the mental process, we must still say, as Dinah 
did, thcat our highest thoughts and our best deeds 
are ail given to us. 

And so there was earnest prayer — there was faith, 
love, and hope pouring itself foiih that evening in 
the Kttlo kitchen. And poor aged fretful Lisbetli, 
without grasping any distinct idea, without going 
tlirough any course of religious emotions, felt a 
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vague sense of goodness and love, and of something 
• right lying underneath and beyond all this son-ow- 
ing life. She couldn^t understand the sorrow ; but, 
for these moments, under the subduing influence of 
Dinah's spiritj she felt that she must be patient and 
stilL 
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CHAPTER XL 

II TUE COTTAGE. 

It was but half-past four tho next morning, when 
Dinah, tired of lying awake listening to the birds, 
and watching the growing light tlirough the little 
window in the garret roof, rose and began to dress 
herself very quietly, lost she should disturb Lisbeth. 
But already some one else was astir in tho housei 
and had gone dowii-stairs, preceded by Gyp. The 
dog’s pattering step was a sure sign that it was 
Adam who went down ; but Dinah was not aware of 
this, and she thought it was more likely to be Seth, 
for he had told her how Adam had stu^'ed up work- 
ing the night before. Seth, however, had v-uly just 
awakened at tho sound of tho opening dooi. Tho 
exciting influence of tho previous day, heightened at 
last by Dinah’s unexpected presence, had not been 
counteracted by any bodily wreariness, for he had 
not done his ordinary amount of hard work ; and so 
whon he went to bed, it was not till he had tired 
himself with hours of tossing wakefulness, that 
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drowsiness camei and led on a heavier morning 
•sleep than was usual with him. 

But Adam had been refreshed by his long rest, 
and with his habitual impatience of mere passivity, 
he was eager to begin the new day, and subdue sad- 
ness by his strong will and strong arm. The white 
mist lay in the valley ; it was going to be a bright 
warm day, and he would start to work again when 
he had had his breakfast. 

There’s nothing but what’s bearable as long as 
a man can work,” he said to himself ; “ the natur o’ 
things doesn’t change, though it seems as if one’s 
own life was nothing but change. The square o’ 
four is sixteen, and you must lengthen your lever in 
proportion to your weight, is as true wJieii a man’s 
miserable as when he’s hap2>y ; and the best o’ work- 
ing is, it gives you a gri^i hold o’ things outside your 
own lot.” 

As he dashed the cold water over his head and 
face, he felt completely himself again, and with his 
black eyes as keen as ever, and his thick black hair 
all glistening with the fresh moisture, he went into 
the workslioi) to look out tlie wood for his fether’s 
coffin, intending that ho and Seth should carry it 
with them to Jonathan Burge’s, atid liave tlio coffin 
made by one of the workmen there, so that his 
mother might not see and hear tlie sad task going 
forward at home. 

Ho had just gone into the workshop, when his 
quick ear detected a light rapid foot on the siaiis — 
certainly not his mother’s. He had been in bed and 
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asleep when Dinah liad come in, in the evening, and 
now he wondered whose step this could bo. A fool- 
ish thought came, and moved him strangely. As if 
it could be Hetty I Sho was the last person likely 
to be in tlie house. And yet he felt reluctant to go 
'ind look, and have the clear proof tliat it was some 
one else. Ho stood loaning on a plank he had taken 
hold of, listening to sounds which his imagination 
interpreted for him so pleasantly, that the keen 
strong face became suffused with a timid tenderness. 
The light footstep moved about the kitchen, followed 
by the sound of the sweeping brush, hardly making 
so much noise as the lightest breeze that chases the 
autumn leaves along the dusty path ; and Adam’s 
imagination saw a dimpled face, with dark bright 
eyes and roguish smiles, looking backward at tliis 
brush, and a rounded figure just leaning a little to 
clasp the handle. A very foolish thought — it could 
not he Hetty ; but the only way of dismissing such 
nonsense from his head was to go and see it 
was, for his fancy only got nearer and nearer to 
belief while he stood there listening. He loosed the 
plank, and went ^o the kitchen do(^r. 

“How do you do, Adam said J>inah, in 

her calm treble, pausing from her swooping, and 
fixing her mild gra^'^o eyes upon him. “ I trust you 
feel rested and strengthened again to bear the bur- 
then and heat of the day.” 

It was like dreaming of the fnmshine, and awaking 
in the moonlight, Adam had seen Dinah several 
times, but always at the Hall Farm, where he was 
not very vividly conscious of any woman’s presence 
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except Hetty’s, and ho had only in the last day or 
^two begun to suspect that Seth was in lovo with her, 
so that his attention had not hitherto been drawn 
towards her for his brother’s sake. But now her 
slim figure, her plain black gown, and lior pale 
serene face, impressed him with all the force that 
belongs to a reality contrasted with a preoccupying 
fancy. For tho first moment or Iwo lie made no 
answer, but looked at her with the concentrated, 
examining glance which a man gives to an object 
in which ho has suddenly begun to bo interested. 
Dinah, for tlio fii’st time in her life, felt a painful 
self-cousciousncss j there was something in tlio dark 
penetrating glance of this strong man so different 
from tho mildness and timidity of his brother Setli. 
A faint blush came, whicii deepened as she w'ondered 
at it. This blush recalled Adam from his forgetful- 
ness. 

“ I was quite taken by surprise ; it was very good 
of you to come and see my mother in her trouble,” 
he said, in a gentle grateful tone, fur his quick mind 
told him at once how she came to be tbere. “ I Jiope 
ray mother was thankful to liave you,” he added, 
wondering rather anxiously wliat had been Dinah’s 
reception. 

“Yes,” said Dinah, resuming her work, “she 
seemed greatly comforted after a while, and she’s 
had a good deal of rest in the night, by times. She 
was fast asleep when I left her.” 

“Who was it took the nows to tho Hall Farm?” 
said Adam, his thoughts reverting to some one ibove ; 
he wondered whether she had felt anything about it. 
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It Tms Mr Irwine, the clergyman, told me, and 
my aunt was grieved for your mother when she 
heard it, and wanted me to come ; and so is my 
uncle, I*m sure, now he’s heard it, but he was gone 
out to Rosseter all yesterday. They’ll look for you 
-'hero as soon as you’ve got time to go, for there’s 
nobody round that hearth but what’s glad to see 
you.” 

Dinah, with lier sympathetic divination, knew 
quite well that Ad-im was longing to hear if Hetty 
had said anything about their trouble ; she was too 
rigorously trutliful for bene\olent invention, but she 
had contrived to say something in which Hetty was 
tacitly included. Love has a way of cheating itself 
consciously, like a child who plays at solitary hide- 
and-seek; it is xjl eased with assurances that it all 
the while disbelie\ es. Adam liked what Dinah had 
said so much that his zuind was directly full of the 
next visit ho should pay to the Hall Farm, when 
Hetty would perhaps behave more kindly to him 
than she had over done before. 

“ But you won’t be there yourself any longer?” he 
said to Dinah. 

“No, I go back to Snowfioh» on Saturday, and I 
shall have to set out to Treddleston early, to be in 
time for the Oakbv ume carrier. So I must go back 
to the farm to-night, that I may have the last day 
with my aunt and her children. But I can stay hero 
aU to-day, if your motlier would like me ; and her 
heart seemed inclined towards me last night.” 

“ Ah, tlieij, she’s sure to want you to-day. If 
mother takes to people at the beginning, she’s sure 
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to get fond of ’em; but she’s a strange way of not 
liking young women. Though, to be sure,” Adam 
went on, smiling, “ her not liking other young women 
is no reason why sLo shouldn’t like you.” 

Hitherto Gyp had been assisting at this conver- 
sation in motionless silence, seated on his haunches, 
and alternately looking up in his master’s face to 
watcli its expression, and observing Dinali’s move- 
ments about the kitchen. The kind smile with 
which Adam uttered the last words was apparently 
decisive with Gyp of the light in which the stranger 
was to be regarded, and as she tunjcd round after 
putting aside her sweeping-brush, ho trotted towards 
her, and put up his mmszle against her hand in a 
friendly way. 

You. see Gyp bids you welcome,” said Adam, 
^'and he’s very slow to welcome strangers.” 

“ Poor dog ! ” said Dinali, patting the rough grey 
coat, “ I'vo a strange feeling about the dumb things 
as if they wanted to speak, and it was a trouble to 
’em because they couldn’t. I can’t help being sorry 
for tlio dogs always, though perhaps there’s no need. 
But they may well have moro in tliem than they 
know how to make us understand, for we can’t say 
half what we feel, ^vith all our word 

Setli came down now, and waf! pleased to find 
Adam talking with Dinah ; he wanted Adam to 
know how much hotter she was tl)an all otlier 
women. But after a few words of greeting, Adam 
drew him into the workshop to consult about the 
coffin, and Dinah went on with her cVnij'ng. 

By six o’clock they were all at breakfast with 
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Lisbcth in a kitchen as clean as she could have 
made it herself. The window and door were opeUi 
and the morning air brought with it a mingled scent 
of southernwood, thjme, and sweetbriar from the 
patch of garden by tlie side of the cottage. Dinah 
did not sit down at first, but moved about, serving 
the others vdth the warm porridge and the toasted 
oat-cake^, which she had got ready in the usual way, 
for she had asked Seth to tell her just what his 
mother gave th m for breakfast. Lisbeth had been 
unusually silent since she came down-stairs, appar- 
ently requiring some time to adjust her ideas to a 
state of things in which she came down like a lady 
to find all the work done, and sat still to be waited 
on. Her new sensations seemed to exclude the re- 
membrance of her grief. At last, after tasting the 
porridge, she broke silence : 

“Ye might lia* made the parridgo worse,” she 
said to Dinah ; ** I can ate it wi^out its turnin’ my 
stomach. It might ha* been a trifle thicker an’ no 
harm, an’ I allays putten a sprig o’ mint in mysen ; 
but how’s ye t’ know that? Tlio lads arena like to 
get folks as ’ll make their parridge as j’n made it 
for ’em ; it’s v.'ell if they get onybody as *11 make 
parridgo at alL But ye might do, wi’ a bit o’ 
showin’ ; for ye’re a stirrin’ body in a mornin’, an’ 
ye’ve a light heel, an’ ye’ve cleaned th’ house well 
enough for a ma’-shift.” 

Makeshift, motlior ? ” said Adam. “ Wliy, T think 
the house looks beautifuL I doii’t know how it could 
look bettei.’’ 

*^Theo dostna know? — nay; how’s thee to know? 
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Th’ men ne’er Imow whether the floor’s cleaned or 
oat-lickod. But. thce’lt know when thco gets thy 
porridge burnt, as it’s like enough to bo when I’n 
gi’en o’er makin’ it. Tliee’lt think thy mother war 
good for summat then.” 

“ Dinah,” said Seth, “ do come and sit down now 
and have your breakfast. Wo’ro all served now.” 

“Ay, come an’ sit ye down — do,” said Lisbetb, 
“ an’ ate a morsel ; ye’d need, artor bein’ upo’ your 
legs tliis hour an* half a’ready. Como, then,” she 
added, in a tone of complaining afFection, as Dinah 
sat down by her side, “ I’ll be loath for ye t’ go, but 
ye oanna stay much longer, I doubt. I could put up 
wi’ ye i’ th’ house better nor wi’ most folks.” 

“I’ll stay till to-night if you’re willing,” said 
Dinah. “I’d stay longer, only I’m going hack to 
Snowfield on Saturday, and I must be with my aunt 
to-morrow.” 

“ Eh, I’d ne’er go back to that country. My old 
man come from that Stonyshire side, but ho left it 
when ho war a young un, an’ i’ the right on’t too ; 
for he said as there war no wood there, on’ it ’ud ha’ 
been a ha<l country for a carpenter.” 

“ Ah,” said Adam, “ I remember father tolling me 
when I was a little lad, tliat he ni.ale up his mind 
if ever ho moved it should be sonJi’ard. But I’m 
not so sure about it. Bar tie Masbey says — and he 
knows the South — as the northern men are a finer 
breed than the southern, harder-headed and stroiigor- 
bodied, and a deal taller. And tlien he says, in * omo 
o’ those counties it’s as flat as the back o’ ymir hand, 
and you can see nothing of a distance, without climb- 

VOL. I. M 
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ing up the highest trees. 1 couldn^t abide that : T 
like to go to work by a road that’ll take me up a bit 
of a hill, and see the fields for miles round mo, and 
a bridge, or a town, or a bit of a steeple here and 
there. It makes you feel the world’s a big place, 
pud there’s other men working in it with their heads 
and hands besides yourself.” 

“I like th’ hills best,” said Seth, “when the clouds 
are over your head, and you see the sun shining 
ever so far ofl) o or the Loamford way, as I’ve 
often done o’ late, on the stormy days : it seems to 
me as if that was heaven wliero there’s always joy 
and sunahino, though this life’s dark and cloudy.” 

“ Oh, I lovo the Stonyshire side,” said Dinah ; “ I 
shouldn’t like to sot iny face towards the countries 
where they’re lich in com and cattle, and the ground 
so level and easy to tread ; and to turn my back on 
the hills whore the poor people have to live such a 
liard life, and the men spend tlieir days in the mines 
away from the sunlight. It’s very blessed on a 
bleak cold day, ^vhon the sky is hanging dark over 
the hill, to feel the love of God in one’s soul, and 
carry it to the lonely, bare, stone houses, where 
there’s nothing else to give (‘r^rafort.” 

“ Eh I ” said Lisbeth, ‘‘ that’s very well for ye to 
talk, as looks welly like the snowdrop-flowers as ha’ 
lived for days an’ days when I’n gethered ’em, wi’ 
nothin’ but a drop o’ water an’ a peep o* daylight ; 
but til* hungry foulks had better leave th’ hungiy 
country. It makes less mouths for tlie scant cake. 
But,” she we!»t on, looking at Adam, “donna thee 
talk o’ goin’ soiith’ard or north’ard, an’ leavin’ thy 
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feyiher and mother i* the churchyard, an’ goin’ to a 
country as they know nothin’ on. i’ll no’or rest i’ 
my grave if 1 donna seo thee i’ the churchyard of a 
Sunday.” 

‘‘ Donna fear, mother,” said Adam. If I hadna 
made up iny mind not to go, I should lui’ been gone 
before now.” 

He had finished his breakfast now, and rose as ho 
was speaking. 

“What art goin’ to do?” asked Lisboth. “Sot 
about thy fey thor’s colIin ? ” 

“ No, mother,” said Adam ; “ we’re going to take 
the wood to the village, and have it made there.” 

“Nay, n»y lad, nay,” Lisbetli burst out in an 
eager, wailing touo ; “ tlieo wotna Jut nobody make 
thy feythcr’s coffin but tliyaeii? Who’d make it so 
well? An’ him as know’d what gt^od work war, an’s 
got a son as is the liead o’ the village, an’ all ’IVed- 
dles’on too, for cleverness.” 

“ Very well, mother, if* that’s thy wish, I’ll make 
the coffin at home; but I thought time wouldstna 
like to hoar the work going on.” 

“An’ why shouldna I like ’t? It’s the right thing 
to be done. An’ what’s liking got to do wi’t ? It’s 
choice o’ mislikings is all I’n got i’ Ihis world. One 
morsel’s as good as another when y )ur mouth’s out 
o’ taste. Thoo nmn set about it ik'w this mom in* 
fust thing. I wonna lui’ nobody to touch tlie coffin 
but thee.” 

Adam’s eyes met Seth’s, which looked from Dinah 
to him rather wistfully. 

“ No, mother,” he said, “ I’ll not consent but Beth 
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shall have a hand in it too, if it’s to be done at home. 
I’ll go to the village this forenoon, because Mr Burg^ 
’ull want to SCO me, and Seth shall stay at home and 
begin the coffin. I can come back at noon, and then 
he can go.” 

“ Nay, nay,” persisted Lisbetli, beginning to cry, 

T’n set my heart on’t as theo shalt ma’ thy feyther’s 
coffin. Thco’t so stiff jin’ masterful, thee’t ne’er do 
as thy mollior wants thee. Thee wast often angered 
wi’ tliy feyther Whi'^ii he war alive ; tiice must bo the 
bette r io him no\ he’s gone. He’d ha* thought 
notliin’ on’t for Seth to ma’s coffin.” 

^^Say no more, Adam, say no more,” said Seth, 
gently, though his voice told that he spoke with 
some effort ; “ mother’s in the nglit. I’ll go to 
work, and do thee stay at home.” 

He passed into the workshop immediately, followed 
hy Adam ; while Lisheili, automatically obeying her 
old habits, began to put away tlie breakfast things, 
as if she did not mean Dinah to take her place any 
longer. Dinah said nothing, but presently used the 
opportunity of quietly joining tlie brotlien; in the 
workshop. 

They had already got on thei” aprons ai I paper- 
caps, and Adam was standing with his left hand on 
Seth’s shoulder, wliilo he pointed with the hammer 
in his right to some boards which they were looking 
at. Their backs were turned towards the door by 
which Dinah entered, and she came in so gently 
that they were not aware of her [)resence till they 
heard her voi(;c saying, “ Seth Bede ! ” Seth started, 
and they both turned round. Dinah looked as if she 
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did not Bee Adam, and fixcid her eyes on Seth’s face, 
Hfiying with calm kindness — 

won’t say farewell. I shall soo you a^ain 
when you come from work- So as I’m at the farjn 
before dark, it will bo quite soon enoup^h.” 

** Thank yoii, Dinah ; I should like to walk homo 
with you once more. It’ll perhaps be the last 
time.” 

There was a little tremor in Seth’s voico. Dinah 
put out her hand and said, “ You’ll have sweet ])caoo 
in your mind to-day, Seth, for your tenderness and 
long-suffering towards your aged mother.” 

She turned round and left tlie workshop as quickly 
and quietly as she had entered it- Adam had been 
observing her olosoly all the while, h?it she had not 
looked at him. As soon as she was gone, he said — 

“I don’t wonder at tlico for loving her, Seth- 
She’s got a fiico like a lily.” 

Setli’s soul rushed to his eyes and lips : ho had 
never yet confessed his secret to Adam, but now he 
felt a delicious sense of disburthenmeiii, as ho an- 
swered — 

^‘Ay, Addy, 1 do love her — too much, I doubt. 
But she doesna love me, lad, only as one child o’ 
God loves another. She 11 never low any man as a 
husband — that’s my bolief.” 

‘‘Nay, lad, there’s no telling; thco mustna lose 
heart. She’s made out o’ stuff with a finer grain 
than most o* the women ; I can see that clear 
enough. But if she’s better than tlu^y are in other 
things, I canna think she’ll fall short of ’em in 
loving.” 
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No more was said. Seth set out to the village, 
and Adam began his work on the coffin. ' 

God help the lad, and me too,” he thought, as he 
lilted the board. “ We’re like enough to find life a 
tough job — hard work inside and out. It’s a strange 
thing to think of a man as oan lift a chair with his 
teeth, and walk fifty mile on end, trembling and 
turning h('t and cold at only a look from one woman 
out of all the rest i’ the world. It’s a mysteiy we 
oan give no ac< < unt of ; but no more wo oan of 
the sprouting o’ the seed, for that matter.” 
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CHAPTER XIL 

IN TUE WOOD. 

That same Thursday as Arthur Dorm! 

thorne was moving about in his dressing-room see- 
ing Ills well-looking Rritisli person rcllected in tlio 
old-fashioned mirrors, and stared at, from a dingy 
olive-green piece of tapestry, by Pharaoh’s dauglitor 
and her niaidoiis, wlio ought to have been minding 
tlie infant Moses, he was liolding a discussion with 
liimself, which, by the time his valet was tying tho 
black silk sling over his shoulder, had issued in a 
distinct practical resolution. 

“ I mean to go to Eagledale and fish for a week or 
so/* he said aloud. “I shall take you with mo, 
Pym, and sot off this morning ; so bo ready by half- 
past eleven.*' 

The low whistle, which hod assisred him in arriv- 
ing at this resolution, hero broke out into his loudest 
ringing tenor, and the corridor, as ho hurried along 
it, echoed to his favourite song from the “ Beggar’s 
Opera,” “ When the heart of a man is oppressed with 
oare.” Not an heroic strain; noverthtdess Arthur 
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felt himself verj heroic as he strode towards the 
stables to give his orders about the horses. His 
own approbation was necessary to him, and it was 
not an approbation to bo enjoyed quite gratuitously; 
it must be won by a fair amount of merit. He had 
never yet. forfeited that approbation, and he had 
considerable reliance on liis own virtues. No yoimg 
man could confess his faults more candidly; candour 
was one of his favourite virtues ; and bow can a 
man’s candour be seen in all its lustre unless he has 
a few failings to i.ilk of? But ho liad an agreeable 
conscience that his faults were all of a generous kind 
— impetuous, warm-blooded, leonine ; never crawling, 
crafty, reptilian. It was not possible for Arthur Don- 
nithorno to do anything mean, dastardly, or cruel. 
“ No ! Tm a devil of a fellow for getting myself into 
a hobble, but I always take care the load shall fall 
on my own shoulders.” Unhappily there is no in 
herent poetical justice in hobbits, and they will 
sometimes obstinately refuse to inflict their worst 
consequences on the prime oflcndor, in spite of h .-^ 
loudly- expressed wish. It was entirely owing ^ 
this deficiency lu the scheme of iTiiug.^ that Arthur 
had ever brought any one iiito trouble b^ n'dos him- 
selfi lie was no tiling, if not good-natured * and all 
his pictures of the future, when he should come into 
the estate, were made up of a prosperous, contented 
tenantry, adoring their landlord, who would be the 
model of an English gentleman — mansion in first- 
rate order, all elegance and high taste — jolly house- 
keeping, finest stud in Loamshire — -purse open to all 
public objects — in short, everything as different as 
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possible from wbat was now associated witb the 
.name of Donnitliome. And one of the first good 
actions he would perfonn in that future should bo 
to increase Irwine’s income for the vicarage of Hay- 
slope, so that he might keep a carriage for his 
mother and sisters. His hearty affection for the 
Eector dated from the ago of frocks and trousers. 
It was an affection partly Glial, partly fraternal ; — 
fraternal enough to make him like Ii wine’s company 
better than that of most younger men, and filial 
enough to make him shrink strongly from incuning 
Irwin e.’s disapprobation. 

You perceive that Arthur Dnnnithome was “a 
good fidlow’^ — all his college friends thought him 
such : he couldn’t bear to see one uncomfort- 
able ; he would have been sorry ev(‘n in his angriest 
moods for any liutm to happen to his grandfather; 
and his aunt Lydia herself Ijad tJie benefit of that 
8oft-hcart(*dnesB vvliicli lie bore towards the whole 
sex. Whether he would have self-mastery enough 
to be always as harmless and puioly beneficent as 
his good-nature led him to desire, was a question 
that no one had yet decided against him j lie was 
bat twenty- one, you remember; and wo don’t in- 
quire too closely into character in the case of a hand- 
some generous young fellow, who havo property 
enough to support numerous peCvadilloes — who, if 
he should unfortunately break a man’s legs in his 
rash driving, will bo able to pension him hand- 
somely ; or if he should happen to spoil a woman’s 
existence for her, will make it up to her with oxjjon- 
Bive bon~bonSy packed up and directed by his own 
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hand. It would bo ridiculous to be prying and 
analytic in such cases, as if one were inquiring into 
the character of confidential clerk. We use I’ound, 
general, gentlemanly epithets about a young man of 
birth and fortune ; and ladies, wdth that fine intui- 
tion which is the distinguishing attribute of their 
sex, see at once tliat he is “nice.” The chances 
arc that ho will go through life without scandalising 
any one, a sea- worthy vessel that no one would 
refuse to insure. Ships, certainly, are liable to 
casualties, which sometimes make terribly evident 
some Haw in their construction, that would never 
have been discoverable in smooth water; and many 
a “good follow,” tlnrough a disastrous combination 
of circumstances, has undergone a like betrayal. 

But we have no fair ground for entertaining un- 
favourable augui-ics concerning Arthur Boniiithomo, 
who this morning proves himself capable of a pru- 
dent resolution founded on conscience. One tiling 
is clear : Nature has taken caro that he shall never 
go far astray with perfect comfort and satisfaction to 
himself ; he will never get beyond that border-land 
of sin, where he will bo perpetually harassed by 
assaults from the other side of the boundary. Ifo 
will never be a courtier of Vico, and wear hoi orders 
in his button-hole. 

It was about ten o’clock, and tJie sun was shining 
brilliantly ; everything was looking lovelier for the 
yesterday’s rain. It is a pleiCMint thing on such a 
morning to walk along the well-rolled gravel on one’s 
way to tlio sUibles, meditating an excursion. But 
the scent of the stables, which, in a natural state of 
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things, otiglit to be among the soothing infliionces of 
•a man’s life, always brought with it some irritation 
to Arthur. There was no having his own way in the 
stables; evetything was managed in the stingiest 
fashion. His grandfather persisted in retaining as 
head groom an old dolt whom no sort of lever could 
move out of his old habits, and who was allowed to 
hire a succession of raw Loaiiishire Lads as his sub- 
ordinates, one of whom had lately tested a new pair 
of shears by clipping an oblong patch on Artliur’s 
bay mare. This state of things is naturally embit- 
tering ; one can put up witli annoyances in tlie 
house, but to have the stable made a scene of vexa- 
tion and disgust, is a point beyond wliat human flesh 
and blood can be expected to endure long together 
without danger of inisantbropy. 

Old John’s wooden, deep-wrinhlcd face was the 
first object tliat mot Arthur’s eyes as he entered the 
stable-yard, and it quite poisoned for him the baik of 
the two blood-hounds that kept watch there. He 
could never speak quite patiently to the old block- 
head. 

You must have Meg saddled for me and brought 
to the door at half-past eleven, and I shall want 
Rattler saddled for Pym at the sail lo time. Do you 
hear?” 

^*Yes, I hoar, I liear, Cap’n,” said old John, very 
deliberately, following the young master into the 
stable. John considered a young master as the 
natural enemy of an old servant, and young people 
in general as a poor contrivance tor carr^^mg on the 
world. 
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Arthur went in for the sake of patting Meg, declin- 
ing as far as possible to see anything in tlio stables,, 
lest he should lose his temper before breakfast. The 
pretty creature was in ono of the inner stables, and 
turned lier mild head as her master came beside her. 
Little Trot, a tiny spaniel, her iiisei)arublQ companion 
in the stable, was comfortably curled up on her back. 

Well, Meg, my pretty girl/* said Arthur, patting 
her neck, we’ll have a glorious canter this morn- 
ing.” 

‘‘ Nay, your hci our, I donna see as that can be,” 
said J oliii. 

“Not bo? Wliy not?” 

“Why, she’s got lamed.” 

“Lamed, confound you ! what do yon mean?” 

“ WJiy, til’ lad took lier too close to llalton’s liosses, 
an’ one on ’em flung out at her, an’ she’s got her 
shank bruised o* tlio near foro-leg.” 

The judicious histon.m abstuiiis from nairating 
precisely what ensued. You understand that there 
was a great deal of strong language, mingled with 
soothing “ whodio’s ” while the log was e;taniinod ; 
that John stood by with qinle as much enotion as 
if he had been a cunningly-carved onib-trci. walking- 
stick, and that Arthur llonnithorue presently lepassod 
the iron gates of the pleasure-ground wUliout singing 
as ho went. 

He considered himself thoroughly disappointed 
and annoyed. There was not ''•nother mount in the 
stable for himself and his servant besides Meg and 
Rattler. It w’as vexatious ; just when he wanted to 
get out of the way for a week or two. It seemed 
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culpable in Providence to allow such a combination 
•of circumstances. To be shut up at the Chase with 
a broken arm, when every other fellow in his regi- 
ment was enjoying himself at Windsor — shut up with 
his grandfather, who had the same sort of affection 
for him as for his parchment deeds! And to be 
disgusted at every turn with the management of the 
house and the estate ! In such circumstances a man 
necessarily gets in an ill humour, and works off the 
irritation by some excess or oilier. “Salkeld would 
have drunk a bottlo of port every day,” he muttered 
to himself ; “but I’m not well seasoned enough for 
that. Well, since I can’t go to Kagledale, I’ll have 
a gallop on Kattler to Norburne this morning, and 
lunch with Gawaino/’ 

Beliind this explicit resolution tliore lay an im- 
})licit one. If he lunched with Gawaino and lingered 
chatting, ho should not reach the Chase again till 
ncaily live, wlien Hetty would he safe out of his 
sight in the housekeeper’s room ; and when she set 
out to go home, it would bo his lazy time after din- 
ner. so he should keep out of her way altogether. 
1’hero really would have been no harm in being 
kind to the little thing, and it was woith dancing 
wilh a dozen ball-room holies only lo look at Hetty 
for half an hour. But perhaps he had better not 
take any more notice of her ; it might put notions 
into her head, as Irwine had hinted ; thougli Arthur, 
for his part, thought girls were not by any means 
so soft and easily bruised •, indeed, he had generally 
found them twice as cool and cunning as he w'as 
himselt As for any real harm in Hetiys case, 
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it was out of the question: Arthur Donnithome 
accepted his own bond for himself with perfect con-, 
fidence. 

So the twolve o’clock sun saw him galloping to- 
wards Norburno ; and by good fortune Halsell Com- 
mon lay in his road, and gave him some fine leaps 
for Battler. Nothing like “taking” a few bushes 
and ditcher for exorcising a demon ; and it is really 
astonishing tlial. tho Centaurs, with their immense 
advantages in thi ' way, have loft so bad a reputation 
in history. 

After this, you will perhaps be surprised to hear, 
tliat although Gawaine was at home, the hand of 
tho dial in tho courtyard had scarcely cleared the 
last stroke of three, when Arthur returned through 
the entrance - gates, got down from the panting 
Battler, and wont into tlio house to take a hasty 
luncheon. But 1 believe tlioro have been men since 
liis day who have ridden a long way to avoid a 
rencontre, and tlien galloped hastily back lest they 
should miss it. It is tho favourite stratagem of 
our passions to sliam a retreat, aiid to turn sharp 
round upon us ut tlie moment we luivo made up our 
minds that the day is our own. 

“The Cap’n’s been ridin* tho devil’s own pace,” 
said Dalton tho -^oaohman, whoso person stood out 
in iiigh relief as ho smoked his pipe against the 
stable wall, when John brought up Battler. 

“ An’ I wish he’d got the devil u) do’s grooming 
for’n,” growled John. 

“ Ay ; he’d hev a deal haimabler groom nor what 
he has observed Dalton ; and the joke ap- 
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Beared to him » good, that, being left alone npon 
jhe Bocne, he oontmued at intervals to take his pipe 
from liis moutii in order to wink at an imaginary 
audience, and shake luxuriously with a silent, ventral 
laughter; montally rehearsing the dialogue from 
the beginning, tliat he might recite it with oflect 
in the servants’ hall. 

When ;irtljur went up to his drossiuff-room again 
after luncheon, it was iuovilablo that Iho debato ]io 
had had with Iiimsi'lf there earlier in tho day should 
flash across his uiiud ; but it was iinpossiblo for him 
now to dwell ou the renioinbrance — iin possible to 
rocail tho feelings and reflections winch had been 
decisive with him then, any more than to reo.Lll tljo 
peculiar soeut of tJio air Ihai had freshi^ncd liiiri 
whou he first opeuod hu wiiiflow. Tlie di*sire to 
see Hotty had nislujd luck like an ill - stt'ninied 
current; lio was amazed luiusolf at the force with 
which this trivial fi\ncy seemed to giasp him : he 
was even rather tremulous as he brubhed his hair 
— poohl it was riding in that bietik>i)cck way. It 
was because ho had made a serious aflah of an idle 
inartor, by thinking of it as if it wore of any conse- 
quence. Tie would amuHo iiimsclf by Boeing Hot ty 
to-day, and get rid of the whole thin^^ from his mind. 

It was all Trwine’s fault. “ If Irwins liad said noth- 
ing, T shouldn’t havo thought half s much of Hotly 
as of Meg’s lamon^^ss.” However, it was just the 
sort of day for lolling in the llennilage, and he 
would go and finish Dr Moore’s Zvlaro there before 
dinner. Tho Hermitage stood in Fir-tree - 

the way Hetty was sure to come in walking fi-om 
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the HaU Farm. So nothing could be simpler and 
more natural: meeting Hetty was a more circum- 
stance of his walk, not its object 

Arthur’s shadow flitted rather faster among the 
sturdy oaks of the Cliaso than might have been 
expected from the shadow of a tired man on a warm 
afternoon, and it was still scarcely four o’clock when 
he stood before the tall narrow gate leading into the 
delicious labyrinthine wood which skirted one side 
of the Chase, irnl which was called Fir-tree Grove, 
not because tlio firs were many, but because tliey 
were few. It was a wood of beeches and limes, 
with here and there a light, silver-stemmed birch — 
just the sort of wood most haunted by the nymplis : 
you see their white sunlit limbs gleaming athwait 
the boughs, or peeping from behind the smooth- 
sweeping outline of a tall lime ; you hear their soft 
liquid laughter — but if you look with a too curious 
sacrilegious eye, they vanish behind the silvery 
beeches, they make you believe that their voice 
was only a runiung brooklet, poihaps they meta- 
morphose themselves into a tawny squirrel that 
scampers away and mocks you from the topmost 
bough. It was not a giov^ with meabured grass 
or rolled gravel for you to tread upon, but with 
narrow, hollow shaped, earthy paths, edged with 
faint dashes of delicate moss — paths which look 
as if they were made by the free-will of the trees 
^ and underwood, moving revorontly aside to look at 
the tall queen of the white-footed nymphs. 

It was along the broadest of these paths that 
Arthur Dounitliome passed, under an avenue of 
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limes and beeches. It was a still altomoon — the 
golden light was lingering languidly among the 
upper boughs, only gkncing down here and there 
on the purple pathway and its edge of faintl}^- 
sprinkled moss : an afternoon in wliicli destiny dis- 
guises her cold awful face behind a hazy radiant 
veil, encloses us in warm downy wings, and poisons 
us with violet-scented breath. Arthur strolled along 
carelessly, with a book under his arm, but not look- 
ing on the ground us meditative men are apt to do ; 
his eyes would fix themselves on die distant bend 
in the road round whicli a litde figure must surely 
appear before long. Ali ! there she comes : first 
a bright patch of colour, like a tropics bird among 
the boughs, then a tripping figure, with a round liat 
on, and a small basket under her ariri ; tlioii a deop- 
blushing, almost frightened, but bright-smiling girl, 
making her curtsy with a iliitlered } ct happy glance, 
as Arthur came up to her. If Artliur had had time 
to think at all, ho would have thought it strange 
tliat ho should feel fluttered too, be conscious of 
blushing too — in fact, look and feel as foolish as 
if he had been taken by surpiise instead of meeting 
just what he expectcMl. Poor tilings I It was a 
pity they were not in that golden ago of childhood 
when they would have stood face to face, eyeing 
each other with timid liking, then given each otlier 
a little butterfly kiss, and toddled off to pliiy to- 
gether. Arthur would have gone home to his silk- 
curtainod cot, and Hettv to licr home-spun pillow, 
and both would have slept without dreams, and to- 
VOL. I. N 
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morrow wonld have been a life hardly consoionB of 
a yesterday. 

Arthur turned round and walked by Hetty’s side 
without giving a reason. They were alone together 
for the first time. What an overpowering presence 
that first privacy is I He actually dared not look 
at this little buttermaker for tho first minute or two. 
As for Hetty, her feet rested on a cloud, and she 
was I orne along by warm zephyrs ; she had for- 
gotten iter rose -coloured ribbons ; she was no more 
conscious of hci limbs than if her childish soul had 
passed into a water-lily, resting on a liquid bed, and 
warmed by the midsummer sunbeams. It may seem 
a contradiction, but Arthur gathered a certain care- 
lessness and confidonce from his timidity : it was an 
entirely different state of mind from what he had 
expected in such a meeting with Hetty; and full 
as he was of vague feeling, tliere was loom, in those 
iiuiruents of silence, foi tho thought that his previous 
ilebates and scruples were needless. 

“ You are quite right to choose this way of com- 
ing to tlie Chase,” he said at last, looking down at 
Hetty, “it is so much prettier as well as shorter 
than coming by either of the lodges.” 

“Yes, sir,” Hetty answered, with a tremulous, 
almost whispering voice. ISlie didn’t know one bit 
how to speak to a gentleman like Mr Arthur, and 
her very vanity made her more coy of speech. 

“ Do you come every week to see If rs Pomfret ? ” 

. “Yes, sir, every Thursday, only when she’s got 
to go out with Miss Donnitliome.” 

“And she’s teaching you something, is she?” 
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Tea, sir, the lace-mending as she learnt abroad, 
^and the stocking- mending — it looks jnat like the 
stocking, you can’t tell it’s been mended ; and she 
teaches me ciitling-out too.” 

“ Wliat ! are you going to bo a lady’s-niaid ?” 

“I should like to bo ono very much indeed.” 
Hetty spoke more audibly now, but still rather 
tremulously ; she thouglit, perluxps slie soi^med as 
stupid to Captain Donnilhorne as Luke Biiltim did 
to her. 

“I suppose Mrs Pomfret always expects yon at 
this time?” 

‘‘She expects mo at four o’clock. I’m rather late 
to-day, because my aunt couldn’t spare djo ; but the 
regular time is four, bocauso that gi\'OH us lime be- 
fore Miss Doniiithoruc’s boll rings.” 

“Ah, thou, I must not keep you now, else I 
should like to slu)W you the Heriuitage. Did you 
over see it ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“ This is the walk whore wo turn up to if. But 
we must not go now. I’ll show it you some otlior 
time, if you’d like to see it.” 

“Yes, please, sir.” 

“Do you always come back this way in the even- 
ing, or are you afraid to como so lo] cly a road?” 

“ Oh no, sir, it’s never lato ; I always set out by 
eight o’clock, and it’s so light now in the evening. 
My aunt would be angry with me if I didn’t get 
home befi)ro nine.” 

“ Perhaps Craig, the gardener, cornea to take '‘are 
of you?" 
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A deep blnsli overspread Hetty’s face and neck. 
“I’m sure he doesn’t; I’m sure he never did; X 
wouldn’t let him ; I don’t like him,” she said hastily, 
and the tears of vexation had come so fast, that 
before she had done speaking a bright drop rolled 
down her hot cheek. Then she felt asliamed to 
death tliat she was cr 3 ring, and for one long instant 
her ha])pincss was all gone. But in the next she 
felt an arm steal round her, and a gentle voice said — 

“Why, Hetty, what makes you cry? I didn’t 
mean to vox you. I wouldn’t vox you for the world, 
yon little blossom. Como, don’t cry; look at mo, 
else 1 shall think you won’t forgive me.” 

Arthur had laid his hand on the soft arm that was 
nearest to him, and was stooping towards Hetty 
with a look of coaxing entreaty. Hetty lifted her 
long dewy lashes, and met tho eyes that were bent 
towards hei with a sweet, timid, beseeching look. 
Wliat a space of time those three moments were, 
while their eyes met and his arms touched her I 
Love is such a simple tiling wlK3n we have only 
ono-and-twenty summers and a girl of seven- 

teen trembles under our glance, as if she were a bud 
first opening her heart with wondering I'apture to 
the morning. Such young iinfun-owed souls roll 
to meet each other like two velvet peaches that 
touch softly and are at rest ; tlioy mingle as easily 
as two brooklets that ask for nothing but to entwine 
themselves and ripple with •.■ver-iiiterlaoing cui’ves 
in the leafiest hiding-places. WJrilo Arthur gazed 
into Hetty’s dark beseeching eyes, it made no differ^ 
ence to him what sort of English she spoke ; and 
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even if hoops and powder had been in fashion, he 
Would very likely not have been sensible just then 
that Hetty wanted those signs of high breeding. 

But they started asunder with beating hearts; 
something had fallen on the ground with a rattling 
noise; it was Hetty’s basket; all her little work- 
woman’s matters were scattered on tlie path, sonu' 
of them showing a capability of rolling to groat 
lengths. There was luuoli to be done in picking 
up, and not a word was spoken ; but when Arthur 
hung tlio basket over Injr arm again, the poor child 
felt a strange diilcreiicc in his hiok and manner. IIu 
just pressed her hand, and said, with a look and tone 
that were almost cliilling to her — 

“ I have been hindei’ing yon ; I mufit not keep 
you any longer now. Yon will be expected at the 
house, (lood-bye.” 

Without waiting for her to sjieak, he turned away 
from her and hurried back towards the road that led 
to the Hermitage, leaving Hetty to pursue her way 
in a stiange dream, that seemed to have begun in 
bewildering didight, and was now passing into con- 
tjaiioties and sadness. Would lie meet her again as 
she came home ? Wliy liad lie spoken almost as if 
he were displeased with her? and t'l-m run away so 
suddenly? She cried, hardly knowing why. 

Ai’thur too was very unpaB3', but bis feelings were 
lit up for him by a more distinct oonsciouBTu*,ss. He 
hurried to the Hermitage, which stood in the heart 
of the wood, unlocked the door with a hasty wrench, 
slammed it after him, pitched Zeluro into the most 
distant corner, and, thrusting his right hand into his 
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pocket, first walked four or five times up and down 
the scanty length of tlio little room, and then seated 
liimself on the ottoman in an uncomfortable stiff 
way, as we oflen do when wo wish not to abandon 
ourselves to feeling. 

He was getting in love with Hetty — that was 
quite plain. He was ready to pitch everything else 
— no matter where — for the sake of surrendering 
himself to this delioious feeling which had just dis- 
closed itself. It wa ^ no use blinking the fiiot now 
— tlioy would got too fond of each other, if he went 
on taking notiijc of her — and wliat would come of 
it ? He should have to go away in a few weeks, and 
the poor little thing would be miserable. He miat 
not see her alone again ; he must keep out of her 
way. What a fool he was for coming back from 
Gawaine’s 1 

lie got up and threw oj^en the windows, to let in 
the soft breath of the afti'moon, and the healthy 
scent of the firs that made a belt round the Hermi- 
tage. The soft air did not help his resolutions, as 
he leaned out and looked into the leafy distance. 
But he considered his resolution suJffioiently fixed: 
there was no need to debate with h.mself any longer, 
lie ha<l made up his mind not to meet Hetty again ; 
and now lie might give himself up to tliinking how 
immensely agreeable it would bo if circumstances were 
different — how pleasant it would have been to meet 
her tjiis evening as she came back, and put his ann 
round her again and look into her sweet fece. He 
wondered if the dear little thing were thinking of 
him too — twenty to one she was. How beautiful 
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her eyes were with the tear on their lashes t He 
wrould like to satisfy his soul for a day with looking 
at them, and he must see her again : — ^he must sco 
her, simply t(» remove any false impression from her 
mind about his manner to her just now. Ho would 
behave in a quiet, kind way to her — just to prevent 
her from going home with her liead fill I of wrong 
frncies. Yes, that would bo tho best thing to do 
after all 

It was a long while — more than an hour — before 
Arthur had brought his medi rations to this point ; 
but once arrived there, ho could stay no longer at 
the Hermitage. Tho time must be filled up with 
movement until ho should see Hetty again. And it 
was already late enough to cro and dross for dinner, 
for his graudlatiier’s dmnoi-liuur was six. 
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EVENING IN THE WOOD. 


It happened that Mrs Porn Trot liad had a slight 
quarrel with Mrs 15est, the lu)iisek(3epor, on this 
Thursday inomiiig — a tact which had two conse- 
quences higlily coiiveriiout to Hetty. It caused 
Mrs Pomlr(jt to have tea sent up to lier own room^ 
and it inspired that exeujplary lady’s-maid with so 
lively a recollection of foriiior ^)assage.s in Mrs Best’s 
conduct, and of dialogues in which Mrs Best had 
decidedly the inferiority as an interlocutor with Mrs 
Poirifrot, that Hetty required no jjiojo prosence of 
mind than was demanded for usiu'r her needle, and 
throwing in an occasional *‘yo8’‘ or “no.” She 
would have wanted to put on her hat earlier than 
usual ; only she hatl told Captain Donnithorno that 
she usually sot out about eight o’clock, and if he 
should go to the Grove again expecting to see her, 
and she should be gone I Would he come ? Her 
little *butterfly - soul fluttered incessantly between 
memory and dubious expectation. At last the min- 
ute-hand of the old-fashion od brazen-faced timepiece 
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was on tlio last quarter to eight, and there was every 
leason for its being time to get ready for dojjaitui-o. 
Even Mrs Pomfrot’s preoccupied mind did not pre- 
vent her from noticing wliat looked like a new flush 
of beauty in the littlo thing as she tied on her hat 
before the looking-glass. 

“ That fihild gets prettier and prettier every day, 
I do believe,” was lier illv^^ird comment. ‘‘The 
more’s the pity. She’ll get neither a pl.ice nor a 
husband any the sooner for it. Sober well-to-do 
men don’t like such pretty waives. When I was a 
girl, 1 was more admired thiin if I had bi‘cn so very 
pretty. However, she’s reason to bo grateful to mo 
for teaching her some thing to got her bread witlh 
better than tann-honse work. They alAvays told mo 
I was good-natured — and that’s the truth, and to 
my hurt too, elso there’s tliciin in this house that 
wouldn’t be Jiere m)w to lord it over me in tlio 
housekeeper’s looin.” 

Hetty walked liastily across the short Rjiace of 
pleasure-ground whicli she had to traverse, (heading 
to meet Mr Craig, to whom she could hardly have 
8p<)b3n civilly. How relieved she was when she 
had got safely under the oaks and among the fern 
of tlie Chase ! Even then she was ; s ready to bo 
startled as the deor that leaped avny at lier ai>- 
proach. Slio thought nothing of the evening light 
that lay gently in the grassy alleys between the 
fern, and made the beauty of their living green 
more visible tlian it had been in tlin overpoweri»>g 
flood of noon : she thought of nothing that wf»s pres- 
ent. She only saw something that was possible - 
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Mr Arthur DonniihoniG coming to meet her again 
along tlio Fir-troe Grove. That was the foregrouiK^ 
of Hetty’s picture ; beJiind it hiy a bright hazy some- 
thing — days fliat were not to be as the other days of 
her life liad been. It was as if she had been wooed 
by a river-god, wlio might any time take her to his 
wondrous halls below a watery heaven. There was 
no knowing what would come, since this strange en- 
trancing delight luifl come. If a chest fiil^^of lace 
and satin and jewt h lijid been sent her from some 
unknown source, how could she but have tliought 
that her whole lot was going to cliange, and that 
to-morrow somfj still more bewildering joy would 
befall her? Hcjtty had never read a novel; if she 
had over seen one, I think the words would hav'e 
been too hard for lier; bow then could sbo find a 
shape for her expectation.^’ ? They were as formless 
as the sweet languid odours of the garden at the 
Chase, which had floated past her as she walked by 
the gate. 

She is at another gate now — that leading into Fir 
tree Grove. She enters the wo(^d, whor<* it is already 
twilight, and at every stop she takes, the fear at 
her heart becomes colder. If he should not come I 
Oh how dreary it was — tlio thought of going out at 
the other end of the vvood, into the un.she!tered road, 
without having seen him. She reaches the first 
turning towards the Ilc-nnitage, walking slowly — 
he ip not there. She liates the leveret that runs 
across the path : she hates everything that is not 
what she Jongs for. She walks on, happy whenever 
she is coming to a bend in the road, for perhaps lie 
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is behind it No. She is beginning to cry: hot 
heart has swelled so, the tears stand in her eyes ; 
she gives one great sob, while the corners ot* her 
mouth quiver, and the tears roll down. 

She doesn^t know that there is another turning to 
the Hermitage, that she is close against it, and that 
Arthur Donnithome is only a few yards from her, 
full of one thought, and a thought of wJiicli she only 
is the object. He is going to see Hetty again ; that 
is the longing wliich lias been growing through tlie 
last three hours to a feverish thirst. Not, of rourse, 
to speak in the caressing way into which he had 
unguardedly fallen before dinner, but to set things 
right with her by a kindness which would have 
tlie air of friendly civiliU, and prevent her from 
running away with wrong notions about their mutual 
relation. 

If Hetty had known ho w^as there, she would not 
have cried ; and it would have been bettor, for then 
Arthur would perhaps have behaved as wisely as ho 
had intended. As it was, she started when he ap- 
peared at the end of the side-alley, and looked up 
at him with two great drops rolling down her 
checks. Wliat else could ho do but speak to he.r in 
a soft, soothing tone, as if she weii^ a biiglit-oyed 
spaniel witli a thorn in her foot? 

^'Has something frightened yon, Hetty? ILavo 
you seen anything in the wood? Don’t be friglit- 
ened — ril take care of you now.” 

Hetty was blushing so, she didn’t know whether 
she was happy or miserable. To be crying agHin— 
what did gentlemen think of girls who cried in that 
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way? SKe felt unable even to say “no,** but could 
only look away Irom him, and wipe the tears froih 
her cheek. Not before a great drop had fallen on 
her rose-coloured strings : she knew that quite well. 

Como, be choerful again. Smile at me, and tell 
nij what’s the matter. Come, toll me.” 

Hetty turned her head towards liim, wliispered, “ I 
thought you wouldn’t come,” and slowly got courage 
to lift her eyes to him. That look was too much : ho 
must have had eyes f Egyptian granite not to look 
too lovingly in retum. 

“ You little frightened bird ! little tearftil rose I 
silly pet I You won’t cry again, now I’m with you, 
will you ? ” 

Ah, he doesn’t know in the least what he is say- 
ing. Tliis is not what he meant to say. His arm is 
stealing roimd the waist again, it is tightening its 
clasp ; he is bending his face nearer and nearer to 
the round cheek, his lips are meeting those pouting 
child-lips, and for a long moment time has vanished. 
He may be a shepherd in Arcadia for aught he 
knows, he may be the first youth kissing the first 
maiden, he may bo Eros liimself, sipping lips of 
Psyche — it is all one. 

There was no speaking for minutes after. They 
walked along with beating hearts till they came 
within sight of the gate at the end of the wood. 
Then they looked at cardi other, not quite as they 
had^ looked before, for in their eyes there was the 
memory of a kiss. 

But already something bitter had begun to mingle 
itself with the fountain of sweets : already Arthur 
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was TUiGOinfo1N:able. Ho took his arm from Hetty’s 
yfaiat, and said — 

Hero wo are, almost at the end of the Grove. I 
wonder how lato it is,” ho added, pulliiijj out his 
watch. “ Twenty minutes past eight — but my 
watch is too fast. However, I’d better not go 
any further now. Trot along quickly witli your 
little feet, and get home safidy. Good-bye.” 

He took her hand, and looked at her lialf sadly, 
half with a constrained smile. Hetty’s eyes seciuod 
to beseech him not to go away yet ; but he patted 
her cheek and said Good-bye” again. She was 
obliged to turn away from him, and go on. 

As for Arthur, ho rushed back through the wood, 
as if he wanted to ptit a wide space between him- 
self and Hetty. Ho would not go to the Hermitage 
again; ho romembored how he had debated with 
himself there beibro dinnor, and it had all come to 
nothing — worso than nothing. He walked right on 
into the Cluise, glad to get out of thei Giovo, wdiicli 
surely was haunted by his evil genius. Tlioso 
beeclies and sinootli limes -tliere was somethiug 
enervating in the very sight of them ; but the strong 
knotted old oaks had no bending languor in them— 
the sight of them would give a man some energy. 
Arthur lost himself among the narrow ojicnings in 
the fern, winding about without seeking any issue, 
tUl the twilight deepened almost to night under the 
great boughs, and the hare looked black as it darted 
across his path. 

He was feeling much more strongly than ho ha.l 
done in the moiuing : it was as if his horse had 
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wheeled round from a leap, and dared IS dispute hifl 
mastery. Ho was diasatisfiod with himself, irritated, 
mortified He no sooner fixed his mind on the prob- 
able consequences of giving way to the emotions 
which had stolon over him to-day — of continuing to 
notice Hetty, of allowing himself. any opportunity 
foi sucli slight caresses as he had been betrayed into 
already — than he refused to believe such a future 
possible for himself. To flirt with Hetty was a very 
difleront alfair from Hirting Avitli a pnstty girl of his 
own station : that wiis understood to be an amuse- 
ment on both sides ; or, if it became serious, there 
was no obstacle to marnago. Ihit this little thing 
would be spoken ill of directly, if she liapponed to bo 
seen walking with him ; and then those excellent 
people, the Poysers, to whom a good name was as 
precious as if they had the best blood in tho land in 
tlieii veins — he should liate himself if he made a 
Boandal of that sort., on the listato that was to be his 
own some day, and among tenants by whom he liked, 
above all, to be respected. He could no more believe 
that he sliould b<‘ fall in his own esteem than that 
ho should break both his logs and go on crutches all 
tho rest of his life. Ho couldn’t imagine h'.**iself in 
that position ; it was too odious, too unlike him. 

And even if no one know anything about it, they 
might got too fond of each other, and then there 
could bo nothing but tlio misery of parting, after alL 
No gentleman, out of a ballad, oould many a farmer^s 
niece. There must be an end to the whole thing at 
once. It was (oo foolish. 

And yot he Lad been so determined this morning, 
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before he went to Gawaine's ; and while he was 
Uiere something had taken hold of him and made 
him gallop back. It seemed, he couldn’t quite de- 
pend on his own resolution, as he had thought he 
could : he almost wished his arm would get painful 
again, and then he should tliink of nothing bul the 
comfort it would be to get rid of the pain. Tlicro 
was no knowing what impulse might seize him to- 
morrow, in this confounded place, whore there was 
nothing to occupy him imperiously thiough the live- 
long day. What could he do to secure himself from 
any more of this folly ? 

There was but one resource. lie would go and 
tell Irwine — toll him everything. The more act of 
telling it would make it seem trivial ; the temp- 
tation would ^'arn^h, as the charm of fond words 
vanishes when one repeats them to the indiHorent. 
In every way it would help him, to tell Irwine. IIo 
would ride to Broxton Rectory the fii’st thing after 
break&st to-morrow. 

Arthur had no sooner come to this determination 
tlian he began to think which of the paths would 
lead him homo, and made as short a walk thither as 
he cx)uld. He felt sure he should sleep now : he had 
had enough to tire him, aud theie wa.'j no more need 
for him to tliiuk. 
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THE llETURN HOME. 


WriiTiR that parting in the wood was happening, 
there was a parting in the cottage too, and Lisbeth 
had stood with Adam at the door, straining her aged 
eyes to get the last glimpse of Seth and Dinali, as 
they mounted the oj^posito slope. 

“ Eh, Ihn loath to see the last on her,” she said 
to Adam, as they turned into the house again. “ IM 
ha' been willin' t' ha' her about mo till I died and 
went to lie by my old man. She'd make it easier 
dyin' — she spakos so gentle an' moves about so still. 
I could be fast sure that piotur was drawed for her 
i' thy new Bible — ih’ angel a-sit1iji' on the bi^, stono 
by the grave. Eli, I wouldna mind ha'in' a daughter 
like that ; but nobody ne’er marries them as is good 
for aught.” 

“Well, mother, I hope thee wilt have her for a 
daughter; for Seth's got a liking for her, and I 
hope she'll get a liking for Seth in limo.” 

“ Whore's tli’ 7ise o' talkin' a-thafc*n ? She caresna 
for Setli. She's goiii* away twenty mile aff. How's 
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she to get a likin’ for him. I’d like to know ? No 
more nor the cake ’ull come wi’out the leavon. Thy 
figurin’ books might ha’ tould thee better nor tliat, 
I should think, else thee mightst as well read the 
commin print, as Seth allays does.” 

“ Nay, mother,” said Adam, laughing, “ the figures 
tell us a fine deal, and wo couldn’t go far without 
’em, but they don’t tell us about folks’s feelings. It’s 
a nicer job to calculate them. But Seth’s as good- 
hearted a lad as evei handled a tool, and plenty o’ 
sense, and good-looking too ; and he’s got the same 
way o’ thinking as Dinah. He deserves to win her, 
though there's no denying she’s a rare bit o' work- 
manship. Ton don’t see such women turned ofi* the 
wheel every day.” 

“Eh, thee't allays stick ujj for thy brother. Thee’st 
been just the same, e’er sin’ yo war little nns together. 
Tliee wart allays for halving iverything wi’ him. But 
what’s Solh got to do with marryin’, as is on’y three- 
an’-twenty? He'd more need to leani an’ lay by 
sixpence. An’ as for his desarving her — she’s two 
’ear older nor Seth : she’s pretty near as old as thee. 
Bui that’s the way ; folks mun allays ciioose by con- 
trairies, as if they must be sorted like the pork — a 
bit o’ good meat wi’ a bit o’ ofiiil. 

To the feminine mind in some of ha moods, all 
things that might ho, receive a temporary (diaim 
from comparison with what is ; and since Adam did 
not want to marry Dinah himself, liisbeth felt rather 
peevish on that score — as peevish as she would havo 
been if he had wanted to marry her, and so shut 
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himself out from Mary Burge and the partnerdiip as 
efiBctually as by marrying Hetty. 

It was more than half-past eight when Adam and 
his mother were talking in this way, so that when, 
about ten minutes later, Hetty reached the turning 
cf the lane that led to the farmyard gate, she saw 
Dinah and Setli approaching it from the opposite 
direction, and waited for them to come up to her. 
They, too, like Hetty, had lingered a little in their 
walk, for Dinah wa^ 'rying to speak words of comfort 
and strength to S(;Lh in thoso parting moments. 
But when they saw Hetty, tliey paused and shook 
hands : Sotli turned homewards, and Dinah came on 
alone. 

" Seth Bede would have come and spoken to yon, 
my dear,” she said, as she reached Hetty, but hG*s 
very full of trouble to-night.” 

Hetty answered with a dimpled smile, as if she 
did not quite know what l^ad been said ; and it made 
a strange contrast to see that sparkling self- en- 
grossed loveliness looked at by Dmah^s calm pitying 
face, with its open glance which told tliat her heart 
lived in no cherished secrets t>f its own, but in feel- 
ings which it longed to share with all the world. 
Hetty liked Dinah as well as «he had ever liked 
any woman ; how Vi as it possible to feel oilier wise 
towards one who always put in a kind word for her 
when her aunt was finding fault, and who was always 
ready to take Totty off lier hands — little tiresome 
Totty, that was made such a pet of by eveiy one, 
and that Hetty could see no interest in at all? 
Dinah had never said anything disapproving or re- 
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proachibl to Hetty during her whole Tisit to the 
•Hall Farm ; she had talked to her a great deal in a 
seiiouB way, but Hetty didn’t mind that inuoli, for 
she never listened : whatever Dinah might say, bIio 
almost always stroked Hetty’s cliook after it, and 
wanted to do some mending for her. Dinah was a 
riddle to her ; Hetty looked at her much in tJjo same 
way as one might imagine a little perching bird that 
could only flutter from bough to bougli, to look at 
the swoop of the swallow or the mounting of the 
lark ; but she did not care to solve sneh liddlos, any 
more than she cared to knriw what was meant by 
tlie pictimes in the * Pilgrim’s Piogress,’ or in t]»o 
old folio Bible tliat Marty and Tommy always 2 )lagued 
bor about on a Sunday. 

Dinah took her hand now and drew it under her 
own arm. 

“You look very happy to-night, dear child,” sho 
said. “I shall tliink of you often w’hon I’m at 
Suowfield, and see your face before rno as it is now. 
It’s a strange thing — somotimes when I’m quilo 
alone, sitting in my room witli my eyes closed, or 
walking over the hills, the people I’ve seen and 
known, if it’s only been for a few days, are hronglit 
before me, and I hear their voices see them look 
and move almost plainer than I eve' did when tliey 
were really with me so as I could touch them. And 
then my heart is drawn out towards tliom, and I f( 3 el 
their lot as if it was my own, and 1 take comfort in 
spreading it before the Lord and resting in 1 lis loi'o, 
on their behalf as well as my own. And ao I feel 
sure you will rome before me.” 
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She paused a moment, but Hetty said nothing*. 

“ It has been a very precious time to me,” Dinah 
went on, “ last night and to-day — seeing two such 
good sons as Adam and Seth Bede. They are so 
tender and tlioughtfiil for their aged mother. And 
shj has been tolling me what Adam has done, for 
these ]nany years, to help his father and his brother ; 
it*8 wonderiiil what a spirit of wisdom and Imowledge 
he has, and how he a ready to use it all in behalf of 
them tliat are feeble. And Tm sure be has a loving 
spirit too. I've noticed it often among my own 
people round Sriowfield, that the strong, skilful 
men are often the gentlest to the women and chil- 
dren ; and it's pretty to see 'eui carrying the little 
babies as if they wore no heavier than little birds. 
And the babies always seem to like the strong arm 
best. I feel sure it would be so with Adam Bede. 
Don't you think so, Hc3tty V ” 

Yes," said Hetty, abstractedly, for her mind had 
been all the while in the wood, and she would have 
found it difficult to say what she was assenting to. 
Dinah saw she was not inclined to ta^k, bu+ there 
would not have been time to say much more, for they 
were now at the yard-gate. 

The still twilight, with its dying westom red, and 
its few £iint struggling stars, rested on tlio farmyard| 
whore there was not a sound to bo heard but the 
stamping of the cart-horses in the stable. It was 
about twenty minutes after sunwet : the fi)wls were 
all gone to roost, and the bull-dog lay stretched on 
the straw ontsido his kemud, with the blaok-and-tan 
terrier by his side, when the falling-to of the gate 
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disturbed them, and set them barking, like good 
officials, before tliey had any distinct knowledge of 
the reason. 

The barking had its efTect in tlio house, for, as 
Dinah and Hetty approached, the doorway was filled 
by a portly figure, with a ruddy black-eyed &ce, 
which bore in it the possibility of looking extremely 
acute, and occasionally contemptuous, on market- 
days, but had now a predominant after-supper ex- 
pression of hearty good -nature. It is well known 
that great scholars who have shown the most pitiless 
acerbity in their criticism of other men^s scholarship, 
have yet been of a relenting and indulgent temper 
in private life ; and I have hoard of a learned man 
meei^y rocking the twins in the cradle wdtli liis loft 
hand, while with his right he iiiflictod the most 
lacerating sarcasms on an opponent who had betray- 
ed a brutal ignorance of Hebrew. Weaknesses and 
errors must be forgiven — alas ! they are not alien to 
us — but the man who takes the wrong side on the 
momentous subject of the Hebrew points must be 
treated as the enemy of his lace. There was the same 
sort of antithetic mixture in Martin Poysor : he was 
of so excellent a disposition that he had been kinder 
and more i-espectful than ever to his isld father since 
he had made a deed of gift of all his j’roperty, and no 
man judged his neighbours more charitably on all 
personal matters ; but for a farmer, like Luke Britton, 
for example, whose fallows were not well cleaned, 
who didn’t know the rudiments of hedging and 
ditching, and showed but a small share of judgment 
in the purchase of winter stock, Martin Poyser was 
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aR hard and implacable as the north-east wind. 
Luke Britton could not make a remark, even on thd 
weather, but Martin Pojser detected in it a taint of 
that unsoundness and general ignorance which was 
palpable in all his farming operations. He hated to 
see the fellow lift the pewter pint to his mouth in 
the bar of the Eoyal George on market-day, and the 
more sight c" him on the other side of the road 
bnmght a severe fl.nd critical expression into his 
black eyes, as differo-.t as possible from the fatherly 
glance he bent on his two nieces as they approached 
the door. Mr Poyser had smoked his evening pipe, 
and now held his hands in his pockets, as the only 
resource of a man who continues to sit up after the 
day’s business is done. 

“ Why, lasses, ye’re rather late to-night,” he said, 
when they reached the little gate leading into the 
causeway. '*The mother’s begun to fidget about 
you, an’ she’s got the little un ilL An' how did you 
leave the old woman Bede, Dinah? Is she much 
down about the old man? He’d been but a poor 
bargain to her this five year.” 

“ She’s been greatly distressed for the loss of him,” 
said Dinah ; “ but she’s seemed niore comforted to- 
day. Her son Adam’s been at home all day, work- 
ing at his father’s coffin, and she loves to have him 
at home. She’s been talking about him to me ahnost 
all the day. She has a loving heart, though she’s 
sorely given to fret and be feartiiL I wish she had 
a surer trust to comfort her in her old age.” 

Adam’s sure enough," said Mr Poyser, misunder-^ 
standing Dinah’s wish. “ There’s ^o fear but he’ll 
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yield well the threshing. He's not one o' them as 
ie all straw and no grain. I'll bo bond for him any 
day, as he'll be a good son to the last. Did ho say 
he'd bo coming to see us soon ? But como in, como 
in," he added, making way fur them j I hachi’t need 
keep y' out any longer." 

The tall buildings round the yard shut out a 
good deal of the sky, but tho largo winflow let in 
abundant light to show every corner of the house- 
place. 

Mrs PoypcT, seated in the rocking-chair; which had 
been brought out of the right-liand parlour," was 
tiying to sootlio Totty to sleep. But Totty was not 
disposed to sloop ; and when her cousins en ton'd, she 
raised herself up, and showed a pair of flushed (.'hoc'ks, 
which looked fatter than ever now they were defined 
by the edge of her linen night-cap. 

In the large wickor-bottomed ann-chair in tho left- 
hand chimney-nook sat old Martin Poyser, a hale but 
shrunken and bleached image of his portly black- 
haired son — his head hanging forward a little, and 
his elbows pushed backwards so as to allow tho 
whtdo of his fore-arm to rest on the arm of the chair. 
His blue handkorohiof was spread over his knees, as 
WHS usual indoors, when it was not hanging over 
bis head; and he sat watching whs^ went forward 
with the quiet outward glance of lu'althy old age, 
wliich, disengaged from any interest in an inward 
drama, spies out pins upon the floor, follows one’s 
minutest motions with an uii expectant purposeless 
tenacity, watches the flickering of the flamo or the 
sun-gleams on the wall, counts the quarries on 
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floor, watohea even the hand of Ihc clock, and pleasea 
itself with doteeting a rliytlim in the tick. r 

**What a time o* night this is to come home, 
Hetty 1 ” said Mrs Poyser. “ Look at the clock, do ; 
why, it's going on for half- past nine, and I've sent 
the gells to bed this half-hour, and late enough too ; 
when they've got to get up at half after four, and 
the mowers' bottles to fill, and the baking ; and here's 
this blessed otiild wi' the fever for what I know, and 
as wakeful as if it was dinner-time, and nobody to 
help me to give her the physic but your uncle, and 
fine work there's been, and half of it spilt on her 
night-gown — it's well if she's swallowed more nor 
'ull make her worse istead o' bettor. But folks as 
have no mind to be o’ use have allays the luck to bo 
out o' the road when there's anything to be done.” 

“ I did set out before eight, jiunt,” said Hetty, in 
a pettish tone, with a slight toss of her head. “ But 
this clock's so much before the clock at the Chase, 
there’s no telling what time it'll be when I get 
here.” 

** What ! you'd bo wanting the clock set by gentle- 
folks's time, would you? an' sit up bomin' candle, 
an’ lie a-bed wi’ thc^ sun a-bakiii’ like a vvoum- 
her i' the frame ? The clock hasn t, been put I'orrard 
for the first time to-day, I reckon,” 

The fact was, Hetty had really forgotten the 
difference of the clocks when she told Captain Donni- 
thome that she set out at eight, and this, witlj her 
lingering pace, iiad made her nearly Jialf an hour 
later than usual. But here her aunt's attention was 
diverted from tliis tender subject by Totty, who, per- 
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ceiving at length that the arrival of hor cnuBins was 
AOt likely to bring anything satisfiictory to her in 
particular, began to cry, “Munny, mimny,” in an 
explosive manner. 

*‘Well, then, my pet, motheris got her, mother 
won’t leave her ; Totty be a good dilling, and go to 
sleep now,” said Mrs Poysor, leaning back and rock- 
ing the chair, Avhile she tried to make Totty nestle 
against her. But Totty only cried louder, and said, 
“ Don’t yock ! ” So the int)tlier, with that wondrous 
’ patience which love gives to the quickest tempera- 
ment, sat up again, and pressed lier clieek against 
the linen.night-cap and kissed it, and forgot to scold 
Hetty any longer. 

“ Come, Helty,” said Martin Poyser, in a concilia- 
tory tone, and get your supper i’ the panlry, as 
the things are all put away ; an’ tlion you can conic 
and take the little un while your aunt undresses her- 
self, for she won’t lie dovvn in bod without her mother. 
An’ I reckon ^ou could eat a bit, Dinah, for they don’t 
keep much of a house down there.” 

‘‘ No, thank you, uncle,” said Dinah ; “ I ate a 
good meal before 1 came away, for Mrs Bede would 
make a kettle-cako for mo.” 

1 don’t want any 8U])pcr,” said T1 etty, taking off 
her hat. can liold Totty now, if aunt wants me.” 

Why, what nonsense that is to talk I ” said Mrs 
Poyser, “ Do you think you can live wi’out eatin', 
an’ nourish your inside wi* stiokin’ red ribbons on 
your head? Go an’ get your supper tliis minute, 
child ; there’s a nice bit o’ cold padding i’ tlxe safe — 
just what you’re fond of.” 
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Hetty complied silently by going towards the 
pantry, and Mrs Poyser went on spealviiig to Dinah. ^ 

“ Sit down, my dear, an* look as it yon knowed 
what it was to make yourself a bit comfortable i’ the 
world. I wairant tho old woman was glad to see 
j ou, since you stayed so long.” 

‘‘ She seemed to like liaving mo there at last ; but 
her sons soy she doesn’t like young women about her 
commonly ; and 1 thought just at first she was al- 
most angry ^\ith n for going." 

“Eh, it’s a poor look-ont when th’ ould folks 
doesna liko tlm young uns,” said old Martin, bending 
his head down lower, and seeming to trace tho pat- 
tern of tho quaiTiea with his eye. 

“ Ay, it’s ill livin’ in a lion -roost for them as 
doesn’t like fleas,” said Mrs Poyser. “We’ve all 
had onr turn at bein’ young, I reckon, be’t good luck 
or ill.” 

“But she must learn to ’commodate her6<‘lf to 
young women,” said Mr Poyser, “ for it isn’t to be 
counted on as Ailam and Seth ’nil keep bachelors for 
the next ten year to please their muihor. That ’ud 
be unreasonable. It isn’t right for old nor young 
naytlier to malco a bargain all o' thoir own side. 
Wliat’s good for one’s good all round i’ the long-run. 
I’m no friend to yoi.iig fellows a-marrying afore they 
know the difference atween a crab an’ a apple } but 
they may wait o’er long.” 

“To be sme” said Mrs Poyser; “if you go past 
your dinner-time, there’ll be little relish o* your meat. 
You turn it o’er an’ o’er wi’ your fork, an’ don’t oat it 
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after sJl. You find fant wi' your meat, an* the fiiut’s 
ell i* your own stumacJi.** 

Hetty now came back from the pantry, and said, 
‘‘ I can take Totty now, aunt, if you like.’* 

“Come, Rachel,” said Mr Poyser, as his wife 
seemed to hesitate, seeing that Totty was at last 
nestling quietly, “thee’ilst hotter let Hetty carry her 
np-stairs, while thee hik’st thy things off. Thee’t 
tii’ed. It’s time thee wast in bed. Thee’t bring on 
the pain in thy side again.” 

“AVoll, she may hold Juii* if the child ’ull go to 
her,” said Mrs Poyser. 

Hetty went close to the rocking-rhair, and stood 
without her usual smile, and without any attempt to 
entice Totty, simply waiting foi her aniit h) give the 
child into her haij<ls. 

“Wilt go to cousin Hetty, niy dilling, while 
motlier gets ready to go to bed? Then Totty 
shall go into mothers bed, and sleep there all 
night.** 

Before lier mother had done speaking, Totty had 
given her answer in an unmistakable manner, by 
knitting her brow, setting her tiny teeth against her 
under-lip, and leaning lorward to slap Hetty on the 
arm with her utmost force. Then, without speak- 
ing, she nestled to her mother again. 

“ Hey, hey,** said Mr Poyser, wliile Hetty stood 
without moving, “ not go to cousin Hetty ? That’s 
like a babby: Totty’s a little woman, an* not a 
babby.” 

“IPs no use trying to persuade her,** said Mrs 
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Poyser. She allays takes against Hetty when she 
isn't welL Happen slio'll go to Dinah.” 4 

Dinah, having talcen off her bonnet and shawl, had 
hitherto kept quietly seated in the background, not 
liking to thrust herself between Hetty and what was 
considered Hetty's proper work. But now she came 
forward, and, putting out her arms, said, ‘^Come 
Totty, come and let Dinah carry her up-stairs along 
with mother : poor, poor mother 1 she's so tired — 
she wants to go iu ^led." 

Totty turned h('r face towards Dinah, and looked 
at lier an instant, then lifted herself up, put out her 
little arms, and lot Dinah lift her from her mother's 
lap. Hetty turned away without any sign of ill- 
humour, and, taking her hat from the table, stood 
waiting with an air of indifference, to see if sho 
should bo told to do anything else. 

“You may make the door fast now, Poyser; 
Alick‘s been cx)me in this long while,” said Mrs 
Poyser, rising with an appearance of relief fipom her 
low chair. “ Get me the matches down, Hetty, for 
I must have the rushlight burning i' my room. 
Come, father.” 

The heavy wooden bolts began to roll in the house 
doors, and old Martin prepared fo move, by gather- 
ing up his bine handkerchief, and reaching his 
blight knobbed walnut-tree stick from the comer. 
Mrs Poyser then led the way out of the kitohen, 
followed by the grandfather, and Dinah with Totty 
in ber arms — all going to bed by twilight, like the 
bii'ds. Mrs Poyser, on her way, peeped into thd 
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room where her two boys lay, just to see their ruddy 
lound cheeks on the pillow, and to hear for a mo- 
ment their light regular breathing. 

“ Come, Hetty, get to bed,^' said Mr Poyser, in a 
soothing tone, as he himself turned to go up-stairs. 
“ You didna moan to be late, Til be bound, but your 
aunt’s been womted to-day. Good-night, my wench, 
good-uight.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE TWO EED-OHAMUERS. 

Hetty and Dinah botli slept in the second story, 
in rooms adjoining* each other, meagrely - furnished 
rooms, with no blinds to shut out the light, which 
was now beginning to gather new strength from the 
rising ^ of the moon — more than enough strength to 
enable Hetty to move about and undress with perfect 
comfort. Slie could see quite well the pegs in the 
old painted linen-press 011 which she hung her hat 
and gown ; she could see the head of every pin on 
her red cloth piu-cusliion ; she couhi see a reflection 
of lierself in the old-fashioned looking-glass, quite as 
distinct as was noedfur, consilcring that she had 
only to brush her hair and put on lier night-cap, A 
queer old looking glass I Hetty got into an ill-tom-" 
per with it almost eveiy time she dressed. It had 
been considered a handsome glass in its day, and 
had probably been bought iiito llie Poysor family 
a quarter of a centuiy before, at a sale of genteel 
housolvdd furniture. Even now an auctioneer could 
say something for it : it had a great deal of tarnished 
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gilding about it ; it had a firm mahogany baRO, well 
• supplied with drawers, which opened witlx a decided 
jerk, and sent the contents leaping out from the 
farthest corners, witliout giving yon the trouble of 
reaching them; above all, it liad a brass candlo- 
sockct on each side, which would give it an aristo- 
cratic air to the very last. 15 ut Hetty objected to it 
because it had numerous dim blotches spriiikl(*d over 
the mirror, which no rubbing would remove, and be- 
cause, instead of s\vinging backwards and forwards, 
it was fixed in an upright position, so that she could 
only get one good \ lew of her head and neck, and that 
was to be had oidy by bitting down on a low clifiir 
before her drcsshig -table. And tlie dressing-table 
was no dressing-table at all, but a small old chest of 
drawers, the most awk^v'ard thing in the world to sit 
down before, for the big brass bandies quite burl lier 
knees, and she couldn’t get near tho glass at all 
comfortably. But devout worshijxpers never allcw 
inoonvonieTiceB to prevent them from perfomiing 
their religious rites, and Hetty this e\ cuing was 
more bout on her peculiar form of worship than 
usual. 

Having taken off her gown and white kerchief, she 
drew a key horn tho large pocket that hung outside 
her petticoat, and, unlocking one of the lower drawers 
in the chest, reached from it two short bits of wax 
candle — secretly bouglit at Treddleston — and stuck 
them in tho two brass sockets, ’fheii sho drew forth 
a bundle of matches, and lighted the candles : and 
last of all, a small rcd-fraincd shilling loolring-glaMR, 
without blotches. It was into this small glass that 
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she chose to look first after seating^ herself. She 
looked into it, smiling, and turning her head on one ' 
side, for a minute, then laid it down and took out 
her brush and comb from an upper drawer. She was 
going to let down her hair, and make herself look 
like that picture of a lady in Miss Lydia Donni- 
thome’s dressing-room. It was soon done, and the 
dark hyaciuthine curves fell on her neck. It was 
not heavy, massive, merely rippling hail, but soft 
and silken, running at every opportunity into deli- 
cate rings. But slie pushed it all backward to look 
like the picture, and fonii a dark curtain, throwing 
into relief her round white neck. Then she put 
down her brush and comb, and looked at herself, 
folding her arms before her, still like the picture. 
Even the old mottled glass couldn^t help sending 
back a lovely image, none the less lovedy because 
Hetty's stays wtsre not of wliit(' satin — such as I 
feel sure heroines must generally wear — but of a 
dark greenish cotton texture. 

Oh yes I she was ver}'^ pretty: Captain Donnithome 
thought so. Prettier than anybody about Hayslope 
— prettier than any of the ladit s she had ever seen 
visiting at the Chase — indeed it .seemed lino ladies 
were rather old and ugly — and prettier than Miss 
Bacon, the miller’s daughter, who 'vvus called the 
beauty of Treddleston, And Hetty looked at her- 
self to-night with quite a different sensation from 
wh^t she had ever felt befort ; tliere was an in- 
visible spectator whose eye rested on her like morn- 
ing on the flowers. His soft voice was saying over 
and over again those pretty things she had heard < 
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in (Jie wood ; liis arm was round her, and the deli- 
6ate rose-scent of his hair was with her stilL The 
vainest woman is never tljoronp^hly conscious of her 
own beaut/ till she is loved !>/ the man who sets 
her own passion vibtatiiig in return. 

But Hetty seemed to have made up her mind tliat 
sometliing was wanting, for she got up and reached 
an old black lace scaif out of the linen-press, and a 
pair of large earrings o\it of the sacred drawer from 
which she had taken Iht cnndlos. It was an old 
old scarf, full of rents, but it would make a becom- 
ing border ronnd her shouidors, and sot oA’ the white- 
ness of her up])er ana. And she would take out the 
little earrings she had in Jior ears — oh, liow her 
aunt had scoldtd licr for lia ring lior ears bored! — 
and put in those largo ones : tliey were but coloured 
glass and gilding ; but if yi^u didu^t know wliat they 
were made of, they Inokod just as well as W’hat the 
ladies wore. And so she sat down again, with tlio 
large earrings in lier ears, and the black lace scarf 
adjustetl round her slioulders. She looked d<j\vn at 
her surms: no amis <*on]d bo pienier down to a little 
way below the elbow — they were white and plump, 
and ilimplod to match her cheeks ; but towards the 
wrist, she tliought with vexation that they were 
coarsened by butter - making, and Ciher woik that 
ladies never did. 

Captain Donnithorno oouldn^t like her to go on 
•doing work : ho would like to see her in nice elotlies, 
and tliiu shoes and white stockingn, {>erhaps willi 
Bpk docks to them ; for ho must love her Vfjy Triufh 
—no one else had ever put iiis arm round liui uini 

• <vol: l p 
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kissed her in that way. He would want to maity 
her, and make a lady of her ; she could hardly daro 
to shape the tliought — yet how else could it be? 
Marry her quite secretly, as Mr James, the Doctor’s 
assistant, married tlio Doctor’s niece, and nobody 
ever found it out for a long while after, and then 
it was of no use to bo angry. The Doctor had told 
her aunt r.U about it in Hetty’s hearing. She didn’t 
know how it wi'uld be, but it was quite plain the 
old Squire coulo never bo told anything about it, 
for Hetty was ready to faint with awe aud fright 
if she came across him at the Chase. He might 
have been earth-born, for wliat she knew: it had 
never entered her mind that he had been young 
like other men ; ho had always been the old Squire 
at whom everybody was fi ightened. Oh it was impos- 
sible to think how it would be ! But Captain Don- 
nitliorno would know ; ho was a great gentleman, 
and coiiltl have his way in everytliing, and could 
buy everything ho liked. And nothing could be 
as it had been again : peihaps some day she should 
bo a grand lady, and rido in hei coach, and dress 
for dinner in a brocaded silk, with fenlliers in her 
hair, and her dross swoepin/; the giound, like Miss 
Lydia and Tiady Dacey, when she saw going 
into the dining-room one evening, as slie peeped 
tliTOugh the little round window in the lobby ; only 
she should not be old and ugly like Miss Lydia, or 
« all the same thickness like Jjady Dacey, but very 
pretty, with her hair done in a great many different^ 
ways, and sometimes in a pink dress, and somotimef 
in a white one — she didn’t know whioh she lik^ 
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beat ; and Maiy Burge and everybody would porliaps 
%oe her going out in her carriage — or rather, they 
would hear of it : it was impossible to imagine these 
things happening at IJay&lope in sight of hc^r aunt 
At the thought of all this spleiulour, Hetty got up 
fiom her iihair, and in doing so caught the litilo rod- 
framed glass witli the edge of her scarf, so lhat it 
fell with a bang on the iloor ; but she was too 
eagerly occupied with her vision to care about 
picking it up ; and after a momentary start, b(‘gan 
to pace wMi a pigeon -like BtatoIincBS backwards 
and forwards along her room, in her coloured stays 
and coloured skiit, and tho old black lacc scarf 
round her siiouldojs, and the gicat glass eariings 
in her cars. 

How pretty the little puss looks in that odd 
dross! It would bo tho easiest folly in the world 
to fall in love W'itli her : there is sucli a sweet baby- 
like roundness about her face and iigure ; the delicate 
dark rings of hair lie so charmingly about her cars 
and neck ; lior great daik eyes with lljoir long eye- 
lashes touch one so stjangely, as ii' au Iiiipiisoued 
frisky sprite looked out of them. 

Ah, what a prize the man gets who wdns a sweet 
biide like Hetty! How tho nu .. envy him who 
come to tho wedding breakfast, and see her hang- 
ing on his arm in her wdiito laco and orange blos- 
floma. Tho dear, young, round, soft, llcxiblo thing I 
Her heart must bo just as sofl^ her tamper just as 
free from angles, her character just as pliant. . If 
{mythinjg over goes wrong, it must bo lb. huBt)and’B 
fault there ; ho can make her what he likes — that 
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is plain. And fhe lover himsolf tliinks so tob'i ilis 
little darling is so fond of him, her little vanities 
are so bewitching, he wouldn’t consent to her being' 
a bit wiser; tliose kitten -like glances and move- 
ments are just what one wants to make one's hearth 
a paradise. Every man under such circumstances is, 
conscious of being a gieat physiognomist Nature, 
he knows, h a language of her own, w^hioh she 
uses with strict voracity, and he considers himself 
an ade}it in tlio langi ige. Nature has written out 
his bride’s chaiaclcr for him in those exquisite lines 
of cheek and lip and clim, in those eyelids delicate 
as petals, in those long lashes curled like the stamen 
of a flower, in the dark liquid depths of those wonder- 
ful oyes. Uow she will doat on hor children I She 
is almost a child herself, and Iho little pink round 
things will hang about h('r like florets round the 
central flower ; and the husband will look on, smil- 
ing benignly, able, whenever he chooses, to with* 
draw into the sanctuary of his wisdom, towards 
which his sivoot wife will look reverently, and 
never lift the curUin. It is a mauia^e such as 
they made in the cfddon age, when the m^'J' were 
all wise and and the wouion all lovely and 

loving. 

It was very much in this way that our friend ’ 
Adam Bode 1 bought about Hetty; only he put his 
thoughts into diflbront words. If ever she behaved < 
witli' cold vanity towards him, he said to himself, it\ 
is only because she doesn’t love me well enough; 
and ho was sure that her love, whenever she gav6 
it, would be the most precious tiling a man oou^ 
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j) 06 seBB on earlL Before you dosiuHo Ailam aa 
deficient in ponotratlon, pray aak yourself if you 
were ever predigposod to boli(*\o evil of any pi oily 
Woman — if you over cowW, without haul head-hieak- 
, ing demouptration, believe evil of tho one bupioinely 
pretty woman who has bewitched }ou. No: people 
who love downy peaches aio u])t n(»t to think of 
' the Btono, and sometimes jar their teeth teriibly 
against it. 

Arthur Doimithoine, too, had tho snino sort of 
notion about lletly, so far a© ho had llmiu^ht of her 
nature at all. Ilo felt siuo sho was a dear, nfTec- 
tionato, good little thing. Tho man uho a^^akeB 
tho wondering tromnloiis passion of a young giil 
always thinks her afleetioinito ; and if ho chances 
to look forward to future uMrd, jnohahly iinagines 
himself being virtnoubly Under to Iut, bceaiiso tho 
poor thing is po clingingly fond of liim. God ma»lo 
these doar women so — and it is a cunvonicnl arrange- 
ment in (^80 of sickness. 

After all, I belie vo the wisest of up must bo be- 
guiled in this way somctiinep, and luubt tliink both 
better and worse of j^eoplo than tlioy dcsruie. Na- 
tuie bos her language, and sho is not unvoracious; 
but we don’t know all tho intiicaeic g of lier syntax 
just yet, and in a hasty reading av<* may hap])en to 
extract the very opposite of her real meaning. Long 
dark eyelashes, now : what can bo more exquisite ? 

1 find it impossible not to oxpoct somo depth of soul 
behind a deep grey eye with a long dark oyolasb, in 
spite of an experience which has shown mo that they 
*nay go along with deceit, peculation, and stupidity. 
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But if, in tho reaction of dis'jiist, I have hetalcen^ 
myself to a fishy eye, there has been a surprising 
similarity of icsult. One begins to suspect at 
length that there is no direct correlation between 
eyelashes and morals ; or else, that the eyelashee 
express tho disposition of the feir one's grandmotiief, 
which is on tho whole less important to ns. 

No eyelashes could be more beautiful than Hetty's ; 
and now, while she w Iks witli her pigeon-like state- 
liness along the room and looks down on her shoul- 
ders boidered by the old black lace, the dark fringe 
shows to perfection on her pink cheek. They arc 
but dim ]ll-defino<l j)ictures that her narrow bit of 
an imagination can malro of tho future ; but of every 
picture she is the central figure in fine clothes ; 
Captain Donnilhorne is veiy close to her, putting 
his arm round her, pcrliaps Jdssing her, and every- 
body else is admiring and envying her — especially 
Mary Burge, whose new print dross looks very con- 
temptible by the side of Hetty's resplendent toilette. 
Docs any sweet ('r sad memory mingle with this 
dream of tho fiitnro — any loving tlioiight (*f her 
socoiul parents — of the children t'lo had heljjed to 
tend — of any youthful companion, any pet animal, 
any relic of her owji childhood even? Not one. 
Tliore arc some plants that have hardly any roots : 
you may tear thorn fi-om their native nook of rock 
or wall, and just lay thorn over your ornamental 
flower-pot, and they blossom none tho worse. Hetly 
could have cast all her past life behind her, and 
never cared to be reminded of it again. I think 
she hod no feeling at all towards the old house| and 
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did not like the Jacob’s Ladder and the lon^ row 
of hollyhocks in tho garden better than other Howors 
— ^perhaps not so well. It was wonderful how little 
she seemed to care about waiting on lior uncle, who 
had been a good father to her: she hardly over 
remembered to reach him his pipe at the right time 
without being told, unless a visitor hap])oiiod to bo 
there, who would have a bettor opportunity of see- 
ing her as she walked aerohs tho Jiearth. Hetty 
did not undc^rstand liow anylwDdy could bo very fond 
of middle-fXged people. And as for those tirobomo 
phildron, Marty and Tommy and Totty, they hjxd 
been tho very nuisance of her life — as bad as buzz- 
ing insects that will come teasing yon on a hot day 
when you want to be quiet. Marly, tlie eldest, was 
a baby when she first came to tho ftirtn, for the 
children born before him had died, and so Hetty 
bad had them all tliree, one after tho other, toddling 
by her side in the meadow, or playing about her 
on wet days in tho half-empty roojns of tho largo 
old house. The boys were out of hand now, but 
Totty was still a day-long plague, worse than either 
ol tlie others had boon, because there was more fuss 
made about her. And there was no end to the mak- 
ing and mending of clothes. Hclty would have 
beon glad to hear that she should ]i<‘ver see a child 
again ; they wore worse than tho nasty little lambs 
that tlie shepherd was always bringing in to bo 
taken special care of in lambing time ; foi Iho lambs 
were got rid of sooner or later. As for tli^ yoimg 
duokons and turkeys, Hetty would have haled the 
word ^'hatching/' if her aunt had not bribed 
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hor to attond to the younj^ poultry by promiWug her 
the proceeds of one out of every brood. The round 
downy chicks pceiung out from under their mother’s 
wing never touched Hetty with any jileasure ; that 
was not the sort of prettinobS bho cared about, but 
b1x 3 did care about the prettinobs of the now things 
blie would buy for lieiself at Ti^ddloston tair with 
tho money they fetched. And yet she looked so dim- 
pled, HO oljarming, as she btoo 2 >od down to put the 
soaked broad under o hon-coo^i, tliat you must liavo 
been a voiy uoiito peisonage iiifk'od to suspect her 
of that hardness. Molly, the hoiibeuiaid, with a 
tuiii-uj> nos(‘ and a protubeiant jaw, was really a 
teudei -hearted girl, and, as Mrs Poyser said, a jewel 
to look after tho poultry ; but her Htolid face showed 
nothing of tliis mateindl delight, any more than a 
brown eartlienwaie pitcher will show the light of 
tlie lamp within it. 

It is generally a feminine eye that first detects 
tho moral deficiencies hidden under the ''dear de- 
ceit ” of beauty : so it is not smprising that Mrs 
Poyser, with hei keenness and abundant oppor- 
tunity for observation, should li tve fonned fs toler- 
ably fair estimate of what might be expected from 
Hetty in the way of feeling, and in momenls ot 
indignation she had sometimes spoken with great 
openness on the subject to her husband. 

“She’s no better thnn a peacock, as 'nd strut 
abopt on tho waU, and spread its ^ail when the 
sui^ shone if all the folks i’ tho paiibh was dyings 
there’s nothing seems to give her a turn P th’ inside, 
not oven wlion we thought Toity had tumbled into 
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the pit. To tliink o’ that doar cherub! And we 
faxind her wi* her little shoes stuuk i’ the mud aii* 
orjing fit to break her heart by the far horso-pit. 
But Hetty never minded it, I could see, tliough 
she’s been at the nussin* o’ tlio child ever since it 
was a babby. It’s my belief her heart’s as hard as a 
pebble.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Mr Poy^’or, “thee rnusln’i judge 
Hetty too lioid. Them young gcdls aio like the un- 
lipo grain ; they’ll make good inoal by-atid-by, but 
thojr’re squashy as yet. Thoo’t see Hedy '11 bo all 
right when she’s got a good husband and childicn of 
her own.” 

“/don’t want to bo haid upo’ the goll- Slio’s got 
Oliver fingers of liei own, and can bo useful enough 
when sho likts, and 1 should miss her wi* the bii11**r, 
for she’s got a cool liand. An’ let bo vvluit may, I’d 
Strivo to do uiy pait by a niece o’ j ouis, an’ that I’vo 
done: for I’vo taught her oveiytliing as belongs to 
a house, an’ I’ve told her her duty often enough, 
though, Ood knows, I’ve no bieath to s])are, an* that 
catchin’ paiii comes on di* adful by limes. Wi’ them 
tliroe golls ill tlie house I’d need havo twice tho 
strength, to keep ’em up to their woik. It’s like 
having roast moat at three fires ; soon as j ou’vo 
basted one, another’s bumin’.” 

Hetty stood sufficiently in awe of her aunt to bo 
anxious to conceal fiom lier so much of her vanity 
as could bo hidden without too groat a sacrifice. 
She could not resist spending her money in ^>its 
of finery which Mrs Poyser disapproved ; but hIio 
would hnvo been leady to die with bhaine, voxatiou, 
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aod fright, if her aunt had tliis moment opened the 
door, and seen hor with her bits of candle lighted, 
and strutting about docked in her scarf and earrings. 
To prevent such a suqiriflc, she always bolted her 
door, and slie lind not forgotten to do so to*night. 
It was well : for there now came a light tap, and 
Hetty, with a leaping heart, rushed to blow out the 
candles and {} '"ow them into the drawer. She dared 
not slay to take out her earrings, but she threw off 
her Bcaif, and lot it 11 on the floor, before the light 
tap came again. We shall know how it was that 
the light iiip came, if wo leave Hetty for a short 
time, and return to Dinah, at the moment when 
she had delivered Totty to her mother's arms, and 
was come np-st«iirs to her bedroom, adjoining Hetty’s. 

Dinah delighted in her bedioom window. Being 
on tlie second story of that tall house, it gave her a 
wide view over the fields The thickness of the 
wall formed a broad step about a yard below the 
window, whore she could place her chair. And now 
the first thing she did on entering her room, was to 
seat herself in this chair, and look out on the peace* 
ful fields beyond which the largo moon was vising, 
jnst above the hedgerow elms, fciie liked the pas* 
ture best where tlio milch cows wero lying, and 
next to that the meadow wlioro the grass was half 
mown, and lay in silvered sweeping lines. Her 
heart was very full, for there was to be only one 
more night on which she would look out on those 
fields for a long time to como; but she thought 
little of leaving the mere scene, for, to her, bleak 
Snowiield had just as many charms: she thought 
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0 ^ all the dear people whom she had learned to care 
for among those poacoful fields, and who would now 
have a placo in her loving remembrance for over. 
She thought of tho struggles and the wearinoss tliat 
might lie before them in the rest of their life's 
journey, when she would be away from them, and 
know nothing of what was befalling them ; and the 
pressure of this thought soon became too stiong for 
her to enjoy tho uniesponding stillness of tho moon- 
lit fields. She olosed hor eyes, that she might ieel 
more intensely tlio prcbcuco of a Love and Sym- 
pathy deeper and inoie tcnclei than was breathed 
from the eartli and sky. That was often Dinah's 
mode of praying in solitude. Simply to close lier 
eyes, and to feci liubolf (iielofacd by tlio Divine 
Presence; thou gradually her fcais, her yearning 
anxieties for otheis, melted away like ico-ciystals 
in a warm ocean. She h.id sat in this way perfectly 
stiU, with her liands oiossod on her lap, and the pale 
light resting on hor calm face, for at least ten min- 
utes, when she was startled by a loud sound, ap- 
parently of something falling in Ileity's room. Bui 
like all sounds that fall on our ears in a state of 
absiraction, it had no disiinct character, but was 
simply loud and stai Ming, so that si ' felt uncertain 
whether she had interpreted it rigl 1 ly. Slie rose 
and listened, but all was quiet afterwards, and sho 
reflected that Hetty might merely have knocked 
something down in getting into bed. She began 
slowly to undress ; but now, owing to the sugges- 
tions of this sound, her thoughts bocamo oouceu- 
trated on Hetty : that sweet young thing, with life 
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and all its trials boforo hor— the solemn daSy duti^ / 
of the wife and mother — and her mind so nnpte* , 
pared for them all; bent merely on liltle foolishi 
Bolfish 2)leai>uies, like a child hugging its toys in 
the beginiimg of a long toilsome journey, in which 
it will have to bear hunger and cold and unsheltered 
daTkuess. Dmah folt a double care for Hetty, be- 
cause sho shared Seth's anxious interest in his 


biothcj’s lot, and dio had not come to the conolu- 
Bioji I hat Helty diu not love Adiim well enough to 
many him. She saw too ch^aily the absence of any 
waiDi, solf-dovoling love in Hetty's nature, to regard 
the cohlnoss of her behaviour towards Adam as any 
indicalion tJjat he was not the man she would like to 
liavc foL a husband. And this bhuik in Hetty's nature, 
instead of exciting Diiiah's dislike, only touched her 
with a doe^ier pity : the lov cly face and form affected 
her as beauty always affects a pure and tender mind, 
flee fiom sellKb jealousies: it was an excellent divine 
gift, that gave a deeper pathos to the need, the sin, 
the sorrow with wdiich it was iniiigled, os Ihe canker 
in a lily-whito bud is more grievous tn behold than 
in a common pot-herb. 

By the time Dinah had undros od and put on her 


night-gown, this feeling aliout Hetty had gathered 
a painful intensity, her imagination had created a] ^ 


tliomy thicket of sin and sorrow, in which she saw 
the poor tiling struggling tom and bleeding, look- 


ing with tears for rescue and finding nona It Was 


in^^his way thit Dinah's imagination and sympathy 
acted and roacHed habitually, each heightening the 


other. She felt a deep longing to go now and 
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Into Hett/s ear all the words of tender warning and 
appeal that rushed into her mind. But peihaps 
Hetty was already asleep. Dinah put her ear to 
t]xe partition, and heard still some slight noises, 
which* convinced her that Hetty was not yet in bod. 
Still she hesitated ; she was not quite ccitaiti of a 
divine direction; the voice that told her to go to 
Hetty seemed no stionger thal the other \oico 
whioh said tliat Hetty was weaty, and that going 
to her now in an uusoaf^onablo moment would only 
tend to close her heart more obstinately. Dinah 
was not satisfied without a more uuinistakoable guid- 
ance than those inward voieos. There was light 
enough for her, if she o2)(med her Bible, to dlscom 
the text suflQciently to know what it would say to 
her. She knew tho phybiugiioiny of every ]iago, 
and could toll on wliat book she ojicued, sometimes 
on what ohapior, without seeing title or number. 
It was a small thick Bible, woin quite round at tho 
edges. Dinah laid it sideways on tho window ledge, 
where the light was strongest, and tin n opened it 
with hor forefinger. I'Jie fiist woids she looked at 
werp those at the top of tlie left-hand “ And 

they all we^it sore, and feU on Paul’s neck and 
kissed him.” That was enough f«)i Dinah ; she 
had opened on that memorable parting at Kphesus, 
when Paul had felt bound to open hit- heait in a last 
exhortation and warning. She hesitated no longer, 
but, opening her own door gently, went and tajiped 
at Hetty’s* Wo know she had to tap twico, because 
Hetty had to put out hor candles and throw off ln^r 
black laoe scacf; but after the second tap the door 
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was oponed immodiatcly- Dinah said, "Will yon 
lot me como in, Ilotty ? ” and Hetty, without speaSc- 
ing, for sho was confused and vexed, opened the 
door wider and let Iwi m. 

What a strange contiaBl the two figures made! 
\ iHiblo enough m that mingled twilight and moon* 
light. Hetty, her cheeks ilublu d and her eyes glis- 
tening fioni ^ cr imaginary drama her beautiful neok 
and aims baic, hr i hair hanging in a curly tangle 
down her back, and <ho baubles m heu eais. Dinah, 
covered with her long white dress, hoi pale face full 
of subdued emotion, almost like a lovely corpse into 
which the soul lias roiuined charged with sublimer 
bcoiets and a Biibliiner love. They wore nearly of 
the same height ; Dinah evidently a little the tailor 
as sho put her aim ruund Hetty's >> aist, and kissed 
her foiehoaiL 

“ I know you were not in bed, my dear,” she said, 
in her sweet clear voice, which was irritating to 
Hetty, mingling with her own peevish vexation like 
music with jangling cliaius, for I heard you mov- 
ing ; and I longi d to spe ak to you <4 lin to-night, 
for it is the last luit one that T ‘•hall be lir^re, and we 
don't know what may happen t ‘-moiiow to keep us 
apart Shall I sit down with }ovl wliile you do up 
your liair V " 

" Oh yes,” said Hetty, hastily turning round and 
reaching the second chair in the room, glad that 
Dinah looked as if she did not notice her earrings,, 

Dinah sat down, and Hetty begiin to brush to- 
gothoi her ban: before twisting it up, doing it with 
that air of exoossivo mdificronce which belongs tp^ 
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oonfhsed Belf-consoioufinesa. But the expression of 
t^inah’s eyes gradually relieved her; they seemed 
unobservant of all details* 

“Dear Hetty,” she said, “it has been borne in 
upon my mind to-night that you may some day 
be in trouble — trouble is appointed for us all hero 
below, and there comes a time when wo noc^d more 
comfort and help than the things of this life can 
give, I want to t(jll you tliat if ever you are in 
trouble, and need a fi iond that will always feel for 
you and love you, you have got that frioiid in Dinali 
Morris at Hnowfiold ; and if you come to her, or send 
for her, she’ll never forget tliis night and the words 
she is flpealcing to you now. Will you romeniher it, 
Hetty?” 

“Yes,” said Hotly, rather fiightouod. But why 
should you think I shall bo in trouble? Do you 
know of anything?” 

Hetty had seated herself as she tied on her cap, 
and now Dinah leaned forwaids and took her hands 
as she answeiod — 

“Because, dear, trouble comes to ns all in this 
life • we set oui hearts on things which it IBh’t God's 
will for ns to have, and then wo go sorrowing ; the 
people wo love are taken from us, and wo can joy in 
nothing because they are not witii us; sickness 
comes, and we ihint under the burdr^ii of our feeble 
bodies ; we go astray and do wrong, and bring our- 
selves into trouble witli our follow-inon. There is 
no man or woman Ix^m into this woihl to wjj^om 
some of these trials do not fall, and so 1 find t^at 
some of them must happen to you ; and 1 desire ibr 
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you, that wliilo you aro young you should seek for 
strength fiom your Heavenly Father, tliat you may 
have a support which wUl not fail you in the evil 
day.** 

Dinah ])auHod and released Hetty's hands tliat she 
might not hinder licr. Hetty sat quite still; she 
felt no resjionso within heisidf to Dinah's anxious 
alTection : 1 at Diuoii's words, uttered with solemn 
pathetic distinctru ss, aifected her with a chill fear, 
Hor flush had di( ' away almost to paleness; she 
had the timidity of a luvurions pleasure -seeking 
natui-e, wliieh shrinks from the hint of pain. Dinah 
saw the effect, and her ti^nder anxious pleading be* 
came the more earnest, till Hetty, full of a vague 
fear that bomotliing evil was some time to befall her, 
began to cry. 

It is our habit to saj that while the lower nature 
can never uud^'rstand the higher, the higher nature 
commands a complete \iow of the lower. But I 
think the higher nature has to learn this compre* 
hension, as wo learn the art of vh^ion, by a good deal 
of hard experience, often with bini'*OH and gashes 
iucuired m taking tilings up by the wi'ong end, and 
fancying our spar#' wider thai it is. Dmah had 
never se('n Hetty afteoted in tJiis way before, and, 
with her usual b(uugnant hopefulness, she trusted it 
was the stirring of a divine impulse. She kissedV^ 
the sobbing thing, and began to cry witli her for 
grateful joy. But llctfy was simply in that excit- 
able statu of mind in which there is no calculating 
wiiat turn tho feelings may take fiom one momoni 
to another, and for tlio first iimo sho became irritated 
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nnder Dinah’s caress. She pushed her away impa- 
liently, and said, with a childish sobbing voice — 

“ Don’t talk to me so, Dinah. Why do you come 
to frighten me? I'vo never done anyiliing to you. 
Why can’t you let me be ? ” 

Poor Dinah felt a pang. She was too wdse to 
persist, and only said mildly, “Yes, my doiir, you’re 
tired ; I won’t hinder you any longer. Make baste 
and get into bod. Good-iiiuJjt.” 

She went out of the room almost as quietly and 
quickly as if sho had been a ghost ; but once,* by the 
side of her own bod, she tinow Jicrsfilf on her knees, 
and poured out in d('op silence all the 2>.*issieiiato 
pity that filled her heart. 

As for ITetty, she was soon in the wood again — 
her waking dr«‘.‘uns being merged in a sleeping life 
scarcely more fragmtiiitary and coiifnsecL 
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CIT AFTER XVI. 

LINKS. 

Arthur Donnithornr, you remombor, is under an 
engagomeiit witJi liiiuself to go and see Mr Irwine 
this Fiiday morning, and he is awake and dressing 
BO early, that ho detemiincs to go before breakfast, 
instead of after. Tlie Hector, lie knows, breakfasts 
alone at half-past nine, the ladies of tlic family hav- 
ing a diflbrent broiikftist - hour ; Arthur will have 
an early ride over the hill and breakfast with luim 
One can say everything best over a meal. 

The progress of civilisation has made a breakfast 
or a dinfityi* an easy and choorful substitub) for more 
troublesome and disagreeable ecremonicSv We take 
a less gloomy viow of onr error i now our father con- 
fessor listens to us over his egg and coffee. We 
are more distinctly conscious that rude penances are 
rmt of the question for gentlemen in an enlightened 
age, and that mortal sin is not incompatible with an 
appetite for muffins. An assault on our pockets, 
which in more barbarous times would have been 
made in the bi-usquo form of a pistol-shot, is quite tk 
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^well-bred and smilmg procedure now it lias become 
a request for a loan thrown in as an easy pai-entliesis 
between the second and third glasses of claret 

Still, there was this advantage in the old rigid 
forms, that they committed you to the fulfilment of a 
resolution by some outward deed: when you have 
put your moutli to one end of a hole in a stono wall, 
and are aware that there is an expectant car at the 
other end, you are more likely to say wliat you camo^ 
out with the intention of saying, than if you were 
seated with your legs in an easy ai titude under the 
mahogany, witli a companion who will have no rea- 
son to be surprised if you have notliing jMirtiorilar 
to say. 

However, Arthur Donnithorne, as ho winds among 
the pleasant lanes on horseback in the morning sun- 
shine, has a sincere di^ermination to o})eii his hc'art 
to the Rector, and the swirling sound of the scythe 
as he passes by the meadow is all tlio pleasanter to 
him because of this honest purpose. Ho is glad to 
see the promise of seltlod weather now, for getting 
in the hay, about which the faimeis liavo been fear- 
ful; and there is soiricthing so healthful in the shar- 
ing of a joy that is general and not merely personal, 
that this thought about the ha} -harvest reacts on 
liis state of mind, and makes ^ is riisohition seem 
an easier matter. A man abo^it town might per- 
haps consider that tlicse influences were not to be 
felt out of a cliild’s story-book ; but w hen you are 
among the fields and hfulgcu-ows, it is iinpossihle to 
maintain a consistent superiority to simple natural 
pleasures* 
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Artimr had passed the village of Hayslope, and ^ 
was approaching the Broxton side of the hill, when, 
at a turning in the imd, ho saw a figure about a 
hundred yanls before him which it was impossible 
to mistake for any one else than Adam Bede, even 
if there had been no grey, tailless sliepherd-dog at 
his heels. He was striding along at his usual rapid 
pace; and Arthur pushed on his horse to overtake 
him, for ho retain too much of his boyisli feeling 
for Adam to miss opportunily of chatting with 
liim. I will iKjt s’ ty that his love for that good 
fellow did not owe some of its force to the love of 
patronage : our friend Arthur liked to do everything 
that was handsome, and to have his handsome deeds 
recognised, 

Adam looked round as ho heard the quickening 
clatter of the horse’s heels, and waited for the horse- 
iiian, lifting his paper cap from his head with a 
bright smile of recognition. Next to his own 
brother Seth, Adam would have done more for 
Arthur Donnithorne than for any oilier young man 
in the world. ^Jlioro was liardly anything ho would 
not rather liavc lost than the two-feet ruler vliicli he 
always caii'icd in his pocket ; it as Arthur's present, 
bought with his pooke1>money when he was a fair- 
Iiaiiwl lad of eleven, and wlien he had profited so 
'well by Adam's lessons in carxionteiing and turning, 
as to embarrass every female in the house with gifts 
of superfluous tliread-reels and »'Ound boxes. Adam 
had i^uito a pride in the little squire in those early 
days, and the fueling had only bec^oinr^ slightly modi- 
fied as the fair-haired hul had grown into the whis- 
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^kered yonng man. Adam, I confuse, was very 
susceptible to the influence of rank, and quite ready 
to give an extra amount of respect to every one who 
had more advantages than himself, not being a jdiil- 
osopher, or a prolotaire with democratic ideas, but 
simply a stout-limbcd clover carpenter with a largo 
fund of reverence in his nature, which inclined him 
to admit all established claims unless ho saw very 
clear grounds for questioning them. Ho had no < 
theories about sotting tlie world to rights, but ho 
saw there was a groat deal r>f damage done by build- 
ing with ill-scasonod timber — by ignorant men in 
fine clothes making plans for outhouses and W(nk- 
shops and the like, without knowing ihe bearings t)f 
things — by slovenly joiners’ woi-k, and by hasty con- 
tracts that could nevej’ be fulfilled witliout mining 
somebody ; and ho resolved, for his pait, to set his 
ikee agsiinst such doings. On these points ho would 
have maintained his opinion .against tho largest 
landed proprietor in Loaiiishire or Stonyshire eitlier ; 
but ho felt that beyond these it would bo bettor for 
him to defer to people who were moip Jgiowing tJjan 
himself. Ho saw as plainly as possible how ill the 
woods on the estate wero managed, and tho ehanio- 
ful state of the farm - buildings ; and if old Squire 
Donnithomo had asked him the effect of this mis- 
management, ho would have sj)oken his opinion 
without flinching, but tho impulse to a respectful 
demeanour towards a “gentleman” would have been 
strong within him all tlio while. The \vord “ ,(^ntle- 
man” had a spell for Adam, and, as lie often said, he 
“ couldn’t abide a fellow who thought he made him- 
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self fine by being coxy to’s betters.” I must remind « 
you again that Adam had the blood of the peasant 
in his reins, and tliat since he was in his prime half 
a century ago, you must expect some of his char- 
acteristics to be obsolete. 

Towards the young squire this instinctive rever- 
ence of Adam’s was assisted by boyish memories 
and personal regard ; so you may imagine that he 
thought far moro of Arthur’s good qualities, and 
attached far more '/aluo to very slight actions of his, 
than if they had ooon tlio qualities and actions of 
a common workman liko himself. He felt sure it 
would be a fine day for everybody about Hayslope 
when tho young squire came into the estate — such 
a generous open-hearted disposition as he had, and 
au “ uncommon '' notion about improvements and re- 
pairs, considering he was only just coming of age. 
Tims there was both respect and affection in the 
smile with which he raised his paper cap as Arthur 
Donnithoriio rode up. 

‘‘ Well, Adam, how are you ? ” said Arthur, hold- 
ing out hjg hanih Ho never shook hands with any 
of tho farmers, and Adam felt the honoui keenly. 

[ could swear to your back /■. long way off. It’s 
just tho same back, only broader, as when you used 
to carry me on it. Do you remember ? ” 

** Ay, sir, I romemher. It ’ud be a poor look-out 
if folks didn’t remembor what they did and said when 
they wore lads. We should think no more about oW 
friondk than we do about new uns, then.” 

“You’re going to Broxton, I suppose?” said 
Arthur^ putting his horse od at a slow pace while 
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walked by his side. “ Are you going to the 
Rectory ? ” 

** No, sir, Tin going to see about Bradwcll’s bam. 
They're afraid of tlio roof pushing the walls out ; and 
I'm going to seo wliat can be done with it before wo 
send the stuff and the workmen." 

“Why, Bulge trusts almost everything to you 
now, Adam, doesn’t he? I shoulil think he will 
make you his partner soon. He will, if he’s wise.” 

“ Nay, sir, I don’t seo as he’d bo much the better 
off for that. A foreman, if hL‘’H got a conscience, and 
delights ID his -work, will do his business as well as 
if he was a pjirtnor, I wouldn’t givo a penny for a 
man as ’ud drive a nail in slack because ho didn’t 
got extra pay for it” 

“ I know tljat, Adam ; I know you work for him 
as well as if you weio working for yourself. But 
you would have more powder tlian you have now, 
and could turn the business to better account per- 
haps. The old man must give up his business some 
time, and ho has no son ; I suppose he’ll want a son- 
in-law who can take to it. But he has rather grasp- 
ing fingers of his own, I fancy : I daresay lie wants 
a man who can put some money into the business. 
If I were not as poor as a rat, I v ould gladly invest 
, some money in that way, for the sake of having you 
eeitlod on the estate. I’m sure 1 should profit by it 
in the end. And perhaps I shall be better off in a 
year or two. I shall have a larger allowance now 
Tm of age ; and when I've paid off a debt or ^vo, I 
shall be able to look about me.” 

“ You’re very good to say so, sir, and I’m not un- 
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tliankful. But ” — Adam continued, in a decided tone 
— ** I shouldn’t like to make any offers to Mr Burge, 
or t’ have any made for me. I see no olear road to 
a partnership. If he should ever want to dispose 
of the business, that ’ud be a diflercnt matter. I 
should bo glad of some money at a fair interest then, 
for I feel sure I could pay it off in time.” 

“ Vtjry well, Adam,” said Arthur, remembering 
what Mr Irwino had said about a prob.ible hitch in 
the love-making* between Adam and Mary Burge, 
“ vvo’ll say no oxoro about it at present. When is 
your father to be buried?” 

“ On Sunday, sir ; Mr Ir wine’s coming earlier on 
purpose. I shall bo glad whoa it’s over, for I think 
my mother ’ull perhaps get easier then. It cuts one 
sadly to see the grief of old people ; they’ve no way 
o’ working it off ; and the now spring brings no new 
shoots out on the withered tree.” 

“ Ah, you've had a good deal of trouble and vex- 
ation ill your life, Adam. I don't think you’ve 
ever been harebrained and light-hearted, like other 
youngsters. You’ve always had some care on your 
mind.” " 

“ Why, yes, sir ; but tluat’s nothing to ; iake a fuss 
about. If we’ro men, and have men’s feelings, I 
reckon wo must have men’s troubles. We can’t be 
like the birds, as fly from their nest as soon as tliey've 
got their wings, and never know their kin when they 
see ’em, and get a fresh lo1 every year. I’ve had 
•enough to ho thankful for : I’ve allays had healUi , 
and strength and brains to give me a delight in my 
work ; and I count it a great thing as I’ve had Bartle. 
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ITassoy’s nigtt-aohool to go to. He’s holped me to 
knowledge 1 cimkl never ha' got by myself." 

** What a rare follow you are, Adam ! " said Arthur, 
after a pause, in which lie had looked musingly at 
the big fellow walking by his side. “ 1 could hit 
out better than most men at Oxfonl, and yet I be- 
lieve you would knock me into next week if I were 
to have a battle with you." 

God forbid 1 should ever do that, sir,” said Adam, 
looking round at Arthur, and smiling. “ I used to 
light for fun ; but I've never done tliat since I was 
the cause o' poor Gil Tranter being laid up for a 
fortnight. I'll no\or fight anj' man again, only when 
he behaves like a scoundrel. If you get liold of a 
chap that’s got no shame nor conscieiiLe to slop him, 
you must tiy wls-it yon can do by bunging his eyes 
up." 

Arthur did not laugh, for he was preoccupied with 
some thong’ll t that made him say presently — 

“ I should think now, Adam, you never have any 
struggles within yourself. I fancy you w'ould nias- 
tei* a wish that you had made up y<ny;jiim^l it was 
not quite right to indulge, as easily as you would 
knock down a drunken fellow who was quarrelsome 
with you. I mean, you arc neve; shilly-shally^, fiist 
making up your mind tliat you vvui.'t do a thing, and 
then doing it after all ? " 

“Well," said Adam, slowly, aflor a moment's 
hesitation — “ no. I don't remember ever being see- 
saw in that way, when I'd made my mind v.JJ, as 
you say, that a thing was wrong. It tah**.; th.p table 
out o' my mouth for things, when I know I should 
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have a heavy conscience after 'cm. I've seen protKj^ 
clear, ever since I could cast up a sum, as you can 
never do what’s wrong without breeding sin and 
trouble more than you can ever see. It’s like a bit 
o' bad workmanship — you never see tli' end o' the 
mischief it'll do. And it's a poor look-out to come 
into tho world to make your fellow-creatures worse 
off instead o’ better. But there's a difference be- 
tween tlio things folks call wrong. I'm not for 
making a sin of very little fool's trick, or bit o* non- 
scuBO anybody may bo let into, like some o' them 
dissenters. And a man may have two minds 
wliethor it isn’t worth while to get a bruise or two 
for tlie sake of a bit o’ fun. But it isn’t my way to 
be see-saw about anything: I think my fault lies 
th’ otlier way. When I’vo said a thing, if it’s only 
to myself, it’s hard for mo to go back.” 

“ Yes, that's just v hat I expected of you,” said 
Artliur. “You’ve got an iron will, as well as an 
iron arm. But however strong a man’s resolution 
may be, it costs him something to carry it out, now 
and thggjt. We may determine not to gather any 
oherries, and keep our liands sturdily in our pockets, 
but wo can’t prevent our moui'is from waioring.”' 

“ TJiat's true, sir ; but there’s nothing like settling 
with ourselves an there’s a deal wo must do without 
{' this life. It’s no use looking on life as if it was 
Treddlos’on fair, where folks only go to see shows 
and get fairings. If we do, we shall find it different. 
But' where's tho use o’ mo talking to you, sir? Yon 
know better than I do.” 

“ I'm not so sure of that, Adam. You've had , 
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folir or five years of cxporienco more tliaii T’vo liiul, 
and 1 tliink your life lias been a bettor scliool to you 
tlian college has been to me.*' 

“Why, sir, you seem lo think o' collogo soino- 
thing like what Bartle Massey does. He saj’^s col- 
lege mostly makes people like bladders — just good 
for nothing but t' hold the stuff as is poured into 
'em. But he's got a tongue like a shaip blade, 
Bartle Las: it never touches anything but it cuts. 
Here’s the turning, sir. I must bid you good-raom- 
ing, as you’re going to the licctory.” 

“ Good-bye, Adam, good bye." 

Arthur gave his horse to the groom at f lie Rectory 
gate, and walked along the gravel towards the door 
winch opened on the garden. Ho Jviiow that tho 
Risotor always breakfasted in bis study, and the 
study lay on the left hand of this door, opposite tho 
dining-room. It was a small low room, helonging 
to the old part of tho house — dark with tho sombro 
covers of the books that lined tho walls ; yet it looked 
very cheery this morning as Arthur reached the open 
window. For tho Tiioming sun fell a slan t rju tho 
great glass globe with gold fish in it, which stood 
on a Bcagliola pillar in front of the ready-spread 
bachelor breakfast -table, and by the side of this 
breakfast-tablo was a group which w mid havo made 
any room ontieing. In tho crimson damask oasy- 
chair sat Mr Irwiiie, with that radiant freshness 
which he always hod when he came from his morn- 
ing toilet; his finely -formed plump white hohd 
was playing along Juno’s brown curly back; and 
close to Juno’s tail, which was wagging witli calm 
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matronly ploamiro, tlie two brown pups were rolltig 
over each otlior in an ecstatic duet of wonying 
noises. On a ciwhion a little removed sat Pug, 
with tlie air of a maiden lady, who looked on these 
fairiilianties as animal weaknesses, which she made 
s Utile show as possible of observing. On the table, 
at Mr Irwine’s elbow, lay the first volume of the 
Foulis -/t'scJiylus, which Arthur knew well by 
sight ; and the tilver coffee-pot, which Carroll was 
bnnging in, sent U )’th a fragrant steam which com- 
pleted the deliglits of a bachelor breakfast. 

“Hallo, Aithur, that's a good fellow I You're just 
in time," said Mr Irwiiie, as Ai*thur paused and 
stepped in over the low wiiidow-silL “ Carroll, we 
shall want more coffco and eggs, and haven't you 
got somo cold fowl for us to eat with that ham ? 
Why, this is like old days, Arlhur; you haven't 
been to breakfast with mo these five years." 

“ It was a tempting morning for a ride bfjfore 
broaldast," said Arlhur; “and I used to like break- 
fasting with you so when I was reading with you. 
My grandfather is always a few de*.roes oulder at 
breakfast than at any otlier hour in the day. I 
think his nioming balh docsn'l agree with him." 

Arthur was anxious not to imply that ho came 
with any special p’ I'pose. He had no sooner found 
himself in Mr Irwine's presence than the confidence 
which ho liad thought quite easy before, suddonlly 
appeared tlie most difficult tiling in the world to 
bira, and at the very moment of shaking hands he 
saw his purpose in quite a now light. How could 
he make Irwiiio understand his position unless he 
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toll him thofle little scenos in the wood ; and how 
could he tell them without looking like a fool? And 
then his weakuess in coming back fi'om Gawaiue's, 
and doing the veiy opposite of wliat ho intended I 
Irwine would think him a shilly-shally fellow ever 
after. However, it must come out in an unprouLedi- 
tated way ; the conversation might lead u]) to it. 

“I like breakfast-time better than any other moment 
in the day/* said Mr Irwine, “No dust has sotthul 
on one’s mind then, and it presents a oleai* mirror 
to the rays of things. I always liave a favourite 
book by me at breakfast, and I enjoy the bits I pick 
up then so inneli, that regularly every morning it 
seems to me as if I shcmld c(*rtainly bceome studious 
again. But presently Pent brijigs ii]) a poor fidlow 
who has killed a hare, and nhen Tve got through 
my * justioing,’ as Garroll calls it, I’m inclined for a 
ride round tlie glohc', and on my way back 1 meet 
with the master of the workhouse, who has got a 
long stoiy of a mutinous pauper to tell me ; and so 
the day goes on, and I'm always the sanie lazy fol- 
low before overling sets in. Besides, one wants the 
stimulus of sympathy, and I have n(*ver hacr that 
since poor D’Oyloy left Treddk ston. If you had 
stuck to your books well, yon rascal, 1 •'"hould have 
liad a pleasanter prospect before me. But scholar- 
ship doebn’t run in your family blood.*' 

“No indeed. It*s w<3ll if I can remember a little 
inapplicable Ijatin to a<Ioni my maiden hpe(*ch in 
Parliament six or seven years hence. ‘ C-ms ingoms 
iterabimus aecjuor,* and a few shreds of that port, ^^ill 
perhaps stick to me, and I shall arrange my opiuiv>us 
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SO as to introduce thorn. But I don't think a knJw* 
ledge of the classics is a pressing want to a country 
gentleman f as £ir as I can see, he’d much better 
hare a knowledge of manures. I’ve been reading 
your Iriend Artlnir Young’s books lately, and there’s 
lothing I should like better than to carry out some 
of his ideas in putting the fanners on a better man- 
agement of their land ; and, as he says, making what 
was a wild country, all of tho same dark hue, bright 
and variegated wit/ com ami cattle. My grandfather 
will never let me have any power while he lives; but 
there’s nothing I should like better than to under- 
take tlie Stonyshire side of the estate — it’s in a dis- 
mal condition — and sot improvements on foot, and 
gallop about from one place to another and overlook 
them. I should like to know all tho labourers, and 
see them touching their hats to mo with a look of 
goodwill.” 

Bravo, Arthur! a man wdio has no feeling for 
the classics couldn’t make a better apology for 
coming into tho world than by increasing the quan- 
tity of fpod to maintain scholars — end rectors wlio 
appreciate scholars. And v^Lonover you enter on 
your career of model landlord n.ay I bo thero to see. 
You’ll want a portly rector to complete tho picture, 
and take his tithe ^f all the respect and honour you 
get by your hard work. Only don’t set your heart 
too strongly on the goodwill you are to get in con- 
sequence. I’m not sure that men are the fondest of 
tllose who try to bo iiseftil to them. You know 
Gawaino had got tho curses of tho whole neighbour- 
hood upon him about that enclosure. ITou must 
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x|ako it quite clear to your mind whidi you are 
most bent upon, old boy — populaiity or usefulness 
—else you may happen to miss both.” 

Oh 1 GuTvaine is harsh in his manners ; he 
doesn’t make himself personally agreeable to liis 
tenants. I don’t believe tliere’s anything you can’t 
prevail on people to do with kindness. For niy 
part, I couldn’t live in a neigiiboui’hood wliore I was 
not respected and beloved ; and it’s very pleasant to 
go among the tenants here, tljoy seem all so well in- 
clined to me. I suppose it seems only the other day 
to them since I was a little lad, riding on a pony 
about as big as a sheep. And if fair allowances were 
made to them, and llioir buildings attended to, one 
could persuade them to fann on a better plati, stupid 
as they are.” 

“Then mind you Hill in love in the right place, 
and don’t get a wife who will drain your imrso and 
make you niggardly in spite of yourself. My mother 
and I have a little discussion about you sometimes : 
she says, *I’ll never risk a single prophecy on Arthur 
until I see tho woman ho falls in lov<^with/ She 
thinks your lady-love wiU rule you as the moon niles 
tho tides. But T feed boxmd to stand up for you, as 
my pupil, you know; and I maintain iliat you’re not 
of that watery quality. So mind you don’t disgrace 
my judgment.” 

Arthur winced under tliis speech, for keen old Mrs 
Irwine’s opinion about liim had tho disagreeable efiect 
of a sinister omen. This, to be sure, was only anoiSj<*T 
reason for persevering in his intention, and getting an 
additional security against liimscdfl Nevertheless, at 
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this point in the convorflation, he was consrions of 
increased dihiuoliuatioii to tell his stoiy about Hetty. 
Ho was of an impressible nature, and lived a great 
deal ill other peojdo's opinions and feelings concern- 
ing himself ; and the mere fact that ho was in the 
p-osence of an intimate friend, who had not the 
slightest notion tliat he had hud any such serious 
internal slr'i*rqlo as he camo to confide, ml her shook 
his own beliiif in t lO soriousiK^ss of the stiuggle. It 
was not, aft;(T all, a hiiig to make a fuss about ; and 
what r»uild Tnviiie do fur him that ho could not do for 
himself? He would go to Eagledalo in sjiito of 
Meg’s lamenebs — go on Hat tier, and let Fym follow 
as well as he could on the old hack. That was his 
thought as ho sugai (hI his coffee ; but the next 
niinuto, as ho was lifting tho enj) to his lips, he re- 
membered how thoroughly ho had iiiado up his mind 
last night to tell Irwine. No ! he would not be vacil- 
lating again — ho would do what ho had meant to 
do, this time. So it would bo well not to let tho 
personal tom of the conversation altogfdhf'r drc'j). 
If thejj^ woijt to (I'lite indifferent topi. •* his difficulty 
would bo hoiglit' It had r quired no T»n^iopablc 
pause for this rush and n'bound . f feeling, before ho 
answered— 

“But I think it hardly an argument against a 
man’s general strength of character, tliat lie should 
be apt to bo mastered by love. A fine constitution 
doQsii’t insuro one against sniali-pox c^r any other of 
those inevitable disease's. A man may bo very firm 
in other matteis, and yet be under a sort of witchery 
from a wouiaii.’' 
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I ; bnt there’s this difference between lore and 
small-pox, or bewitchment either — that if you detect 
the disease at an early sta^e, and try change of air, 
there is every chnnce of complete escape without any 
further development of symptoms. And there aie 
certain alterative doses which a man may administer 
to himself by keeping unpleasant consequences be- 
fore his mind : this gives yon a sort of smoked glass 
through which you may look at the resplendent fair 
one and discern her trut^ outline ; though I’m afraid, 
by the by, the smoked glass is apt to be missing just 
at the moment it is most wanted. I daiesay, now, 
even a man fortified with a knowledge of the clas- 
sics might be lured into an imprudent marriage, in 
spite of the warning given him by the choins in the 
Prometheus.” 

The smile that flitted across Arthur’s &oe was a 
faint one, and instead of following Mr Ir wine’s play- 
ful lead, he said, quite seriously — Yes, that’s the 
worst of it. It’s a desperately vexatious thing, that 
after all one’s reflections and quiet determinations, 
we should be ruled by mofids that one can’t calculate 
on beforehand. I don’t think a maiT ^uglA to be 
blamed so much if he is betrayed into doing things 
in tliat way, in spite of his resolutions,” 

^'Ah, but the moods lie in his nature, my boy, 
just as much as his reflections did, and more. A 
man can never do anything at variance with his 
own nature. He carries within him the germ of 
his most exceptional action ; and if we wise people 
make eminent fools of ourselves on any paiticular 
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occasion, we must endure the legitimate conclusion 
that we cany a few grains of folly to our ounce of 
wisdom.” 

Well, but one may be boti-ayed into doing things 
by a combination of ciFCum stances, which one might « 
never have done otherwise.” 

“ Why, yes, a man can't very well steal a bank- 
note unless the bank-note lies within convenient 
reach ; but lie won't make us tlimk him an honest 
man because ho be ^ins to howl at the bank-note for 
falling in liis way.” 

“ But surely you don’t think a man who struggles 
against a temptation into which ho falls at last, as 
bad as the man who never struggles at all ? ” 

''No, certainly; I pity him in proportion to his 
struggles, for they fon^&liadow the inward suffering 
which is the worst form of Nemesis. Gonsequenoes 
are unpitying. Our deeds carry their terrible con- 
sequences, quite apart horn any fluctuations that 
went before — consequences that ore hardly ever 
confined to ourselves. And it is best to fix our 
minds on that ccitainty, instead of considering what 
may b^ the'^iemeuts of excuse for us. But T never 
knew you so inclined for moral Jiscussion, ..ixthur? 
Is it some danger of your own that you are consider- 
ing in this philosophical, general way ? " 

In asking this question, Mr Irwine pushed his 
plate away, threw himself back in liis chair, and 
looked straight at Arthur. He really suspected that 
ArtSpir wanted to toll him something, and thought 
of smoothing ihe way for him by this direct ques- 
tion. But he was mistaken. Brought suddenly 
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Sad involuntarily to the brink of oonfession, Arthur 
Bhiank back, and felt less disposed towards it tlian 
ever. The conversation had taken a more seiioua 
tone than he had intended — it would quite mislead 
Lrwine — he would imagine there was a deep passion 
for Hetty, while there was no euch thing. He was 
conscious of colouring, and was annoyed at his boy- 
ifihnesB. 

“Oh no, no danger, “ ho said as indifferently as 
he could. “ I don't know that I am more liable to 
irresolution than other people ; only tliere are little 
incidents now and then that set one sx)00ula1ing on 
what might happen in the future.'* 

Was there a mofive at work under this strange 
reluctance of Arthui's which had a suit of backstairs 
influence, not admitted to himself? Our mental 
business is carried on much in the same way as 
the business of the State : a groat deal of hard woik 
is done by agents who arc not acknowledged. In a 
piece of maoliinery, too, I believe there is often a 
small unnoticcable wheel which has a great deal 
to do with the motion of tho large obvious ones. 
Possibly there was some such unref^^gnis^d agent 
secretly busy in Artliur’s mind at tliis moment — 
possibly it was the fear lest he might hereafter And 
the fact of having made a confcssir)n to tlie Eector 
a serious annoyance, in case he slbtuld not be able 
quite to carry out liis good resolutions ? I dare not 
assert that it was not sa The human soul is a 
veiy complex thing. ^ 

The idea of Hetty had just crossed Mr Trwiiu’s 
mind as he looked inquiringly at Arthur, but his 
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disclaiming indifferent answer confirmed the thongh^i 
which had quickly followed — that there could be 
notiling beriouB m that direction. There was no 
piobability that Arthur ever saw her except at 
church, and at her own home under the eye of 
Mrs Poyaer; and the hint he had given Arthur 
about her the otlior day had no more sonous mean- 
ing tlian to prevent him from noticing her so as to 
rouse the little chitf a vanity, and in this way perturb 
the rustic drami of her life. Aithui would soon join 
his rogiment, and je far away: no, there could be 
no danger in that quarter, even if Arthur’s charac- 
ter had not been a strong security against it. His 
honest, patronising piide lu tlio goodwill and re- 
spect of everybody about him was a safeguard even 
against foolish romance, still more agamst a lower 
kind of folly. If there had been anything special on 
Arthur’s mind m the previous conversation, it was 
clear he was not inclined to enter into details, and 
Mr Irwme was too delicate to imply even a fnendJy 
curiosity. He peiccived a change of subject would 
be welcome, and said — 

"Bysshe Arthur, at 3 our ciuouel's birthday 
fete there were some transp,ronoieB tha’ made a 
great effect in honour of Britannia, and Pitt, and the 
Loarashiro Militia, and, above all, the ‘gcoerons 
youth,’ the hero of the day. Hon’t you think you 
should get up something of the same sort to aston** 
ish our we-ik minds?” 

*Tljp opportunity was gone. While Arthur was 
hesitating, the rope to which he might have clung 
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had drifted away — he must trust now to his own 
swimming. 

In ten minutes from that time, Mr Iiwine was 
called for on busmess, and Aithni, bidding him 
good-bye, mounted his horse again with a sense of 
dissatisftiction, which he tried to quell by deter 
mining to set off for Eagledale without an houi’s 
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CITAPTEE Xm 

IN WHICH THE STORY PAUSES A LITTLE. 

“ This Rector of Broxton is little better than a 
pagan 1 ” I hear one of ray readers exclaim. ** How 
much more edifying it would have been if you had 
, made him give Arthur some truly spiritual advice 1 
You might have put into his mouth tho most beauti- 
ful things — quite as good as reading a sermon.” 

Certainly I could, if I held it the highest vocation 
of the novelist to represent things as they never 
have been and never will be. Then, of course, I 
might refashion life and oiiaracter entirely after my 
own liking; 1 might select the most unexception- 
able type of clergyman, and put my own admirable 
opinions into his mouth on all ocLMsions. But it 
happens, on tho contrary, that my strongest effort 
is to avoid any such arbitrary picture, and to give 
a fiuthful account of men and things as they have 
: mirrored themselves in my mind. Tlie mirror is 
doubtless defective ; the outlines will sometimes be 
disturbed, tho reflection faint or confused ; but T feel 
as much bound to tell you as precisely as I can what 
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that reflection is, as if I were in the witness-box 
narrating my experience on oath. 

Sixty years ago — ^it is a long time, so no wonder 
things have changed — ^all clergymen were not zeal- 
ous ; indeed there is reason to believe that the 
number of zealous clergymen was small, and it is 
probable that if one among the small minority had 
owned tlie livings of Broxton and Hayslopo in the 
year 1799, you would have liked him no better than 
you like Mr Irv ine. Ten to one, you would have 
thought him a tasteless, indiscreet, methodistical 
man. It is so very rarely that facts hit that nice 
medium required by our own enlightened opinions 
and refined taste I Perhaps you wiU say, “ Do im- 
prove the facts a little, then; make them more 
accordant with those correct views which it is our 
privilege to possess. The world is not just what 
we like ; do touch it up with a tasteful pencil, and 
make believe it is not quite such a mixed entangled 
afiair. Let all people who hold unexceptionable 
opinions act unexcoptionably. Let your most faulty 
characters always be on the wrong sidc^ and your 
virtuous ones on the right. Then we shall see at 
a glance whom we are to co idemn, and whom we 
are to approve. Then we shall bo able to admiroi 
without the slightest disturbance of our preposses- 
sions : we shall hate and despise with that true 
ruminant relish which belongs to undoubting con* 
fidence." 

I 

Bdt, my good friend, what will you do then with 
your fellow-parishioner who opposes your husband 
in the vestiy? — ^with your newly-appointed vicar, 
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srhose style of preaching yon find painfully below 
fiiat of his regretted predecessor ? — with the honest 
servant who worries your soul with her one failing ? 
— with your neighbour, Mrs Green, who was really 
kind to you in your last illness, but has said several 
ill-natured things about you since your convales- 
cence? — ^nay, with your excellent husband himself, 
who has other irritating habits besides that of not 
wiping his shoes ? These fellow-mortals, every one, 
must be accepted as they are : you can neither 
straighten their noses, nor brighten their wit, nor 
rectify their dispositions ; and it is these people — 
amongst whom your life is passed — that it is need- 
ful you should tolerate, pity, and love : it is these 
more or less ugly, stupid, inconsistent people, whose 
movements of goodness you should bo able to admire 
— ^for whom you should cheiish all possible hopes, 
all possible patience. And I would not, even if I 
had the choice, be the clever novelist who could 
create a world so much better than this, in which 
we get up in the morning to do our daily work, that 
you would be likely to tnni a harde]|^ colder on 
the dusty streets and the common gicen fields — 
on the real breathing men and women, who can 
bo chilled by your indiflerenco or injured by your 
prejudice ; who can be cheered and helped onward 
by your fellow-feeling, your forbearance, your out- 
spoken, brave justice. 

So I am content to tell my simple story, without 
trying to make things seem better than they wore ; 
dreading nothing, indeed, but falsity, which, in siiite 
of one’s best efforts, there is reason to dread. False* 
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hood is so easy, truth so difhcnlt. The pencil is 
conscious of a delightful facility in drawing a griffin 
— ^the longer the claws, and the larger the wings, 
the better ; but that marvellous facility which we 
mistook for genius is apt to forsake us when we 
went to draw a real unexaggerated lion. Examine 
your words well, and you will find that even when 
you have no motive to be false, it is a very hard 
thing to say the o\aot truth, even about your own 
immediate feelings'— oiuch harder than to say some- 
thing fine about tliem which is not the exact truth. 

It is for this rare, precious quality of truthfulness 
tliat I delight in many Dutch paintings, which loity- 
miaded people despise. I find a source of delicious 
sympathy in these faithful pictures of a monotonous 
homely existence, which has been the fate of so 
many moie among my fellow - mortals than a life 
of pomp or of abbolute indigence, of tragic sufiering 
or of world-stirring actions. 1 tuin, without slirink 
ing, from cloud-borne angels, from prophets, sibyls, 
and lieroic warriors, to an old woman bending over 
her 'flqjfor-pot,, or eating her solitaiy dinner, while 
the noonday light, softened perhaps by a scieen of 
leaves, ffills on her mob-cap, and just touches ibe rim 
of her spinning-wheel, and lier stone jug, and all 
those cheap common things which are the precious 
necessaries of life to her ; — or 1 turn to that village 
wedding, kept between four brown walls, where on 
awkward bridegroom opens the dance with a high- 
shonlStered, broad -faced bride, while elderly and 
middle - aged fi lends look on, with very irregular 
noses and lips, and probably with quart -pots In 
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\heir hands, but with an expression of nnmistak- 
able oonteniment and goodwill. “Foh!” says my 
idealistic friend, “ wliat vulgar details I What good 
is there in taking all those pains to give an exact 
likeness of old women and ohiwns? What a low 
phase of life I — what clumsy, ugly people I ” 

But bless us, things may bo lovable that are not 
altogether handsome, 1 hope? 1 am not at all sure 
that the majority of tho human race have not been 
ugly, and even among those “ loids of their kind,” 
the British, squat figures, ill>shapen nostrils, and 
dingy complexions are not slartling exceptions. Yet 
there is a gicat deal of family love amongst us. I 
have a friend or two whose flass of features is such 
that the Apollo curl on tlio summit of theit hiows 
would be decidedly trying ; yet to my ceitaiii know- 
ledge lender hearts have beaten for tliem, and their 
miniatures — flattoiiiig, but still not lovely — are 
kissed in secret by motherly lips. T have seen 
many an excellent matron, who could never in 
her best days have been handsome, and yet she had 
a packet of yellow love-letters in a private drawer, 
and sweet children showeicd kisses her -salfow 
cbeflcB. And I believe tiicro have been plenty of 
young heroes, of middle stature and feeble beards, 
who have felt quite sure they ecu id never love 
anytliing more insignificant than a 1 nana, and yet 
have found themselves in middle life happily settled 
with a wife who waddles. Yes I thank God ; human 
feeling is like the mighty rivers that bless the c^h : 
it does not wait for beauty — it flows with resistleas 
force and brings beauty with it. 
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All honoiiT and reverence to the divine beanly ^ 
form 1 Let us cultivate it to the utmost in meD| 
women, and children — in our gardens and in our 
houses. But let ns love that other beauty too, 
which lies in no secret of proportion, but in the 
secret of deep human sympathy. Paint us an angel, 
if you can, with a floating violet robe, and a hxio 
palecl by the celestial light ; paint us yet ofltener a 
Madonna, turning her mild face upward and opening 
her arms to welcome the divine glory; but do not 
impobo on us any n ithotic rules which shall banish 
fiom the region of Art those old women scraping 
oarrots mth their work-worn hands, those heavy 
clowns taJdng holiday in a dingy pot-house, those 
rounded backt^ and stupid weather-beaten faces that 
have bent over the spade and done the rough work 
of the world — thos'e homes with their tin pans, thoir 
brown pitchers, their ruv^h curs, and their olusters 
of onions. In this world thipre are so many of those 


common ooarse people, who' have no picturesque 
sentimental wretchedness I is so needful we 


shpuld remember their existence, lelso we may hap- 


pen lb leavd^ th^m quite out of uui rehgion and 
philosophy, and frame lofty theoiies winch only 
fit a worM of extremes. Theioforo let Art always 
remind us of them; therefore let u^ always have 
men ready to give the loving pains of a life to the 


fliithful representing of oommonplac/j things — ^men 
who see beauty in these commonpl^ace things, and 


ddli^^ht in showing how kindly the 1 ight of heaven 
falls on them. There are few prophets in the world; 
few sublimely beautiful women ; fevj heroes. I can’t 
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afford to give all my love and reverence to such 
rarities : 1 want a great deal of those feelings for 
my everyday fellow-men, especially for the few in the 
foregroimd of the great multitude, whose faces I know, 
whose hands I touch, for whom I have to make way 
with kindly courtesy. Neither are picturesque lazza- 
roni or romantic criminals half so fircquent as your 
common labourer, who gets his own bread, and eats 
it vulgarly but creditably with his own pocket-knife. 
It is more needful that I should have a fibre of sym- 
pathy connecting me with that vulgar citizen who 
weighs out my sugar in a vilely-assorted cravat and 
waistcoat, than with the handsomest rascal in red 
scarf and green feathers; — more neodfiil that my 
heart should swell with loving admu alien at some 
trait of gentle goodness in the faulty people who 
sit at the same hearth with me, or in the clergy- 
man of my own parish, 'who is perhaps rather too 
corpulent, and in other respects is not an Obcrlin 
or a Tillotson, than at the deeds of heroes whom I 
shall never know except by hearsay, or at the sub- 
limest abstract of all clerical graces that was ever 
conceived by an able novelist, • 

And BO I come back to Mr Irwine, with whom I 
desire you to be in perfect charity, far as he may be 
from satisfying your demands on the clerical char- 
acter. Perhaps you think he was not — as he oughi 
to have been — a living demonstration of the benelitfi 
attached to a national church ? But I am not sure of 
that ; at least I know that the people in Broxtoi^ and 
Hayslope would have been veiy sorry to part with 
their clergyman, and that most fiatces brightened al 
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his approach ; and until it can be proved that hatred 
is a better thing for the soul than love, 1 must be- 
lieve that Mr Irwine’s influence in his parish was 
a more wholesome one than that of the zealous Mr 
Byde, who came there twenty years afterwards, 
when Mr Irwiue had been gathered to his Others. 
It 18 true, Mr Byde insisted strongly on the doo- 
trines of the Beformation, visited his flock a gpreat 
deal in tlicir own homes, and was severe in rebuking 
the aberrations of the flesh — put a stop, indeed, to 
the Gliristmas roi ids of the church singers, as pro- 
moting drunkenness, and too hght a handling of 
sacred things. But I gathered from Adam Bede, 
to whom 1 talked of these matters in his old age, 
that few clergymen could be loss successful in win- 
ning the hearts of their parishioners than Mr Byde. 
They learned a great many notions about doctrine 
from him, so that ahuost every church-goer under 
fifty began to distinguibh as well between the gen- 
uine gospel and what d^d not come precisely up to 
that Btandaid, as if ho had been bom and bred a 
Dissenter; and for some time after his arrival 
there seemecT co be quite a religioiis moiement in 
that quiet rural district. “But,” said Adj»m, “I’ve 
seen pretty clear, over since I was a young un, as 
religion’s something else besides notions. It isn’t 
notions sets people doing the right thing — it’s feel- 
ings. It’s the same with the notions in religion as 
it is with math’matics, — a man may be able to work 
prohi'ems straight off in’s head ns he sits by the 
fire and smokes his pipe ; but if lie has to make a 
machine oi a building, he must have a will and ^ 
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a resolution, and love something else better than 
his own easo. Somehow, the congregation began 
to &11 of^ and people began to speak liglit o’ Mr 
fiyde. I believe ho meant right at bottom ; but, 
yon see, he was souiish-tempored, and was for beat- 
ing down prices with the people as worked for him ; 
and his preaching wouldn’t go down well with tliat 
sauce. And he wanted to be like iny lord judge i* 
the parish, punishing folks for doing wTong; and 
he scolded ’em from the pulpit as if he’d been a 
Ranter, and yet he couldn't abide the Dissenters, 
and was a deal more set against ’em tlian Mr 
Irwino was. And then he didn’t keep within his 
income, for he seemed to think at first go-ofT that 
six hundred o-year was to make him as big a man 
as Mr Donnithome : that’s a sore mischief I’ve often 
seen with the poor curatts juini)ing into a hit of a 
living all of a sudden. Mr Hyde was a deal tliought 
on at a distance, [ believe, and he wrote liooks ; but 
as for math’matics and the natur o’ things, he was 
as ignorant as a woman. He was -lery knowing 
.about doctrines, and used fo call ’em the bulw^iks 
of the Reformation ; but I’ve always^misIrustecT that 
sort o’ learning as leiivcs folks foolish and unreason- 
able about business. Now Moster liwine was as 
dilFerent as could bo : as quick I — be understood 
what von meant in a ininiito ; and ho knew all 
about building, and could see when yrm’d made a 
good job. And ho behaved as much like a gentle- 
man to the farmers, and th’ old women aiNl the 
labourers, as be did to the gentry. You nevov saw 
him interfering and scolding, and trying in play th’ 
VOL. h S 
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emperor. Ah ! ho was a fine man as ever you set 
eyes on ; and so kind to's mother and sisters. That 
poor sickly Miss Anne — ^he seemed to think more of 
her than of anybody else in the world. There wasn’t 
a soul in Uie parish had a word to say against him ; 
and his servants stayed witli him till they were so 
old and pottering, he had to hire other folks to do 
their work.” 

^‘WeJJ,” I said, “that was an excellent way of 
preaching in tho week-days ; but I daresay, if your 
old friend Mr Irwi le wore to come to life again, and 
get into the pulpit next Sunday, you would be rather 
ashamed that ho didn’t preach better after all your 
praise of him.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Adam, broadening his chest and 
throwing himself back in his chair, as if he were 
ready to meet all inferences, “nobody has ever 
heard mo say Mr Irwine was much of a preacher. 
He didn’t go into deep speritial experience; and 
1 know thero’s a deal in a man’s inward life as you 
can’t measure by the square, and say, ^ Do this and 
that *11 follow,’ and, 'Do that and this ’ll follow.'. 
There's things go on in the soul, aud times when 
feelings come into you like a n'f^hing migl *y wind, 
as tho Scripture says, and poet your life in two 
a’most, so as you look back on yourself as if you 
was somebody else. Those are things as you can’t 
bottle up in a ' do this ’ and ' do that ; ’ and I’ll go 
so far with the strongest Methodist ever you’ll find. 
That o shows me there’s deep speritial things in 
religion. You can’t make much out wi’ talking 
about it, but ^ou feel it. Mr Irwine didn’t go into 
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those things : he preached short moral sermons, and 
that was all. But then he acted pretty much up 
to what he said ; he didn’t set up for being so dif- 
ferent firom other folks one day, and then be as like 
’em as two peas the next And ho made folks love 
him and respect him, and that was better nor stirring 
up their gall wi’ being over-busy. Mrs Poyser used 
to say — you know she would lia^e her woid about 
everything — she said, Mr liwino was like a good 
meal o’ victual, you weie tho bettor for him without 
thinking on it, and Mr R}do was like a doso o’ 
physio, he gripped you and worreted you, and after 
all he loft you miu h the same.” 

**But didn’t Mr Ryde pi each a great deal moro 
about that spiritual part of religion that you talk 
o^ Adam? Couldn’t you get laoro out of his ser- 
mons than out of Mi IrwJiio’s?" 

Eh, I knowna. Ho preached a deal about doc- 
trines. But I’ve seen pretty clear ever since I was 
a young un, as religion’s sometliing else besides 
dootiines and notions. I look at it as if the doc- 
trines was like finding names for your fooling^ so 
as yon can talk of ’em wlion you’ve never known 
’em, just as a man may talk o’ tools when he knows 
their names, though he’s never so mu* h as seen ’em, 
still less handled ’em. I’vo heard a d^al o’ doctrine 
i’ my time, for I used to go after the Dissenting 
preachers along wi’ Suth, when I was a lad o’ seven- 
teen, and got puzzling myself a deal about th’ At- 
minians and the Calvinists. The Wesleyan^ you 
know, are strong Arminians; and Seth, who could 
never abide anything harsh, and was always for 
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Loping the best, held fast by the Wesleyans.from 
the very first ; but I thought I could pick a hole or 
two in their notions, and I got disputing Avi’ one o’ 
tho class leaders down at Treddlos’on, and harassed 
him so, first o’ tliis side and then o’ tliat, till at last 
he s.iid, 'Young man, it’s tho devil making use o’ 
your pride and conceit as a weapon to war against 
tlie simplicity o’ tlio truth.’ I couldn’t help laugh- 
ing thru, but as I was going home, T tliought the 
man wasn’t iar \ Tong. I began to see as all this 
weighing and si Ling what this text moans and 
that text means, and wliellior folks are saved all by 
God’s grace, or whether there goes an ounce o’ their 
own will io’t, was no part o’ real religion at all. 
You may talk o’ those things for hours on ond, and 
you’ll only bo all tlie more coxy and conceited for’t. 
So I took to going nowhere but to church, and hear- 
ing nobody but Mr Irwine, for he said nothing but 
what was good, and v hat you’d be the wiser for 
remembering. And I ibnnd it bettor for my soul 
to be humble before tho mystorios o’ God’s dealings, 
au(l not be making a clatter about wliat 1 could 
new undersiand. And they’re poor foo’ish ques- 
tions after all; for wliat have we got eili or inside 
or outside of us but what comes from God? If 
we’ve got a resolution to do riglit, fie gave it us, I 
reckon, first or last ; but I see plain enough we shall 
never do it without a resolution, and that’s enough 
for me.” 

' AtSam, you perceive, was a warm admirer, perhaps 
a partial judge, of Mr Irwine, as, happily, some of ' 
us still are of the people we have known familiarly. , 
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DonbtlosB it will be despiped as a weakness by that 
lofty order of minds who pant after the ideal, and tiro 
oppressed by a general sense that their emotions are 
of too exquisite a character to find fit objects among 
their everyday fellow-men. I have often boon fa- 
voured with the confidence of these select natures, 
and find them concur in the exporionce that great 
men are over-estimated and small men are insup< 
portable ; that if you would love a woman without 
ever looking back on your love as a folly, she must 
die while you are courting her; and if you would 
maintain the slightest belief in human heroism, you 
must never make a pilgrimage to see the hero. 1 
confess I have often meanly slimnk Irom confessing 
to these accomplished and acute gentlemen what 
my own experience has been. I am afraid 1 have 
oilen smiled with hypocritical assent, and gratified 
them with an epigiam on the fleeting nature of our 
illusions, which any one moderately acquainted with 
French literature can command at a moment’s notice. 
Human converse, I think some wise man lias re- 
marked, is not rigidly sinceie. But J herewith dis- 
charge my conscience, and declare, that T liavo had 
quite enthusiastic movements of admiration toivards 
old gentlemen who spoke tho worst English, who 
were occasionally fretful in their ten per, and who 
had no\or moved in a higher sphere of influence 
tlian that of parish overseer; and that the way in 
which I liave come to the conclusion that human 
nature is lovable — the way I have Icamt some*thin'?; 
of its deep pathos, its sublime mysteries — hus b^Pii 
by living a great deal among people more or less 
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commonplace and vulgar, of whom yon would per- 
haps hear nothing very surprising if you were to 
inquire about them in the neighbourhoods where 
they dwelt. Ten to one most of the small shop- 
keepers in their vicinity saw nothing at all in them. 
For 1 have observed this remarkable coincidence, 
that the select natures who pant after the ideal, and 
find notliing in pantaloons or petticoats great enough 
to command their reverence and love, are curiously 
in unison with Ihe narrowest and pettiest. For ex- 
ample, I have ol^en heard Mr Gcdge, tlie landlord 
of the Boyal Oak, who used to turn a bloodshot eye 
on his neighbours in the village of Shepporton, sum 
up his opinion of the people in his own parish — and 
they were all the people he knew — in these em- 
phatic words : “ Ay, sir, I’ve said it often, and I’ll 
say it again, they’re a poor lot i’ this parish — a poor 
lot, sir, big and little.” I think ho had a dim idea 
that if he could mig/ate to a distant parish, he 
might find neighbours worthy of him ; and indeed 
he did subsequently transfer liimself to the Sara- 
oeni(s Head, which was doing a tlniving business in 
the back street of a neighbonring market-town. But, 
oddly enough, he has found tiio people up that back 
street of prooisely the same st imp as tlic inhabitants 
of Shepperton — “ a poor lot, sir, big and little, and 
them as comes for a go o’ gin are no better than 
them as comes for a pint o’ twopenny — a poor lot.” 
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CHURCU. 

« Hetty, Hetty, don’t yon know chnroli begins at 
two, and it’s gono half after one a’ready ? Have yon 
got nothing better to thinJc on this good Sunday, as 
poor old Thias Bede’s to he put into the ground, and 
him drownded i’ tlx’ dead o’ the night, as it’s enough 
to make one’s back run cold, but you must bo ’dizen- 
ing yourself as if there was a wedding istid of a 
funeral?” 

“Well, aunt," said Hetty, “I can’t be ready so 
soon as everybody else, wlien I’ve got Totfcy’s things 
to put on. And I’d ever such w^k to make her 
stand still.” 

Hetty was coming down-stairs, and Mrs Poyser, 
in her plain bonnet and shawl, was standing below. 
If ever a girl looked as if she had been made of 
roses, that girl was Hetty in her Sunday hat and 
fix>ck. For her hat was trimmed with pink, and her 
frock had pink spots, sprinkled on a white ground. 
There was nothing but pink and white about her, 
except in her dark hair and eyes and her little 
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buckled shoes. Mrs Poyser was provoked at her- 
self, for she could hardly keep from smiliiig, as any 
mortal is inclined to do at the sight of pretty round 
things. So she turned without speaking, and joined 
the group outside the house door, followed by Hetty, 
whose heart was fluttering so at the thought of some 
one she expected to see at ohuroh, that she hardly 
felt the <px)UTid she trod on. 

And now the littlo procession sot off. Mr Poyser 
was in his Sunda v suit of drab, with a red-and-green 
waistcoat, and a ^reen watch-ribbon having a large 
cornelian seal attached, pendant like a plumb-line 
from that promontory where his watch-pocket was 
situated ; a silk handkerchief of a yellow tone round 
his nock; and exceUont gprey ribbed stockingB, 
knitted by Mrs Foyser’s own liand, setting off the 
proportions of his leg. Mr Poyser had no reason to 
be ashamed of Ins leg, and suspected that the grow- 
ing abuse of top-boots and other fashions tending 
to disguise the nether limbs, had their oiigin in a 
pitiable degeneracy of the human calf. Still less 
had (he reasoB to be ashamed of his roimd jolly face, 
which^ was good-humour itself as Jio said, “ Come, 
Hetty — come, liftle una !” and riving his A»m to his 
wife, led the way through the causeway gate into 
the yaid. 

The “little uns" addressed were Marty and Tommy, 
boys of nine and seven, in little fristian tailed coats 
and knee-breeches, relieved by rosy cheeks and 
black Ssyes ; looking as much like their fiither as a 
very small elephant is like a very large one. Hetty 
walked between them, and behind came patient 
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Molly, whose task it was to carry Totiy throxifyli the 
yard, and over all the wet places on tlie road ; for 
Totty, having speedily recovered ifrom her threatened 
fever, had insisted on going to church to>day, and 
especially on wearing her red -and -black necklace 
outside her tippet. And tlicre were many wet 
places for her to be carried over this afternoon, for 
there had been heavy showers in the morning, 
though now the clouds had rolled off and lay in 
towering silvoiy masses on the horizon. 

You might have known it was Sunday if yon had 
only waked up in the farniyard. The cocks and 
hens seemed to know it, and niado only crormmg 
subdued noises ; the very bull - dog looked less 
savage, as if he would have been s.itisfjed with a 
smaller bite tlian usual. The sunshino seemed to 
call all tilings to rest and not to labour; it was 
asleep itself on the moss-grown oow-shod; on the 
group of white ducks nesthiig together with their 
bills tucked under their wings; on the old blac'k 
sow stretched languidly on the straw, while her 
largest young one found an excell^t spring-bo^l on 
his mother’s fat ribs ; on Ahck, the shepherd, in liis 
new smock-irock, taking an uneasy siesta, half-sit- 
ting half-standing on the granary ps. Alick was 
of opinion that church, like other 1 ixurics, was not 
to bo indulged in often by a foreman who had the 
weather and the ewes on bis mind. “ Church I nay — 
Fn gotten summat else to tliink on,” was an answer 
which he often uttered in a tone of bitter signlficaTiee 
that silenced further question. I feel sure Alick 
meant no irreverence ; indeed, I know that his mind 
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was not of a speculatiye, negative cast, and he 
would on no account have missed going to church 
on Christmas Day, Easter Sunday, and Whissun- 
tide.” But he had a general impression that public 
worship and religious ceremonies, like other non-pro* 
ductive employments, were intended for people who 
had leisure. 

“ There’s father a-standing at the yard-gate,” said 
Martin Toyser. “I reckon he wants to watch us 
down the field. Tt’s wonderful what sight he has, 
and him turned sjventy-five.” 

“ Ah, I offen think it's wi' th' old folks as it is wi' 
the babbies,” said Mrs Poyser; “they’re satisfied 
wi’ looking, no matter what they’re looking at. It’s 
God A’mighty's way o' quietening 'em, I reckon, 
afore they go to sleep.” 

Old Martin opened the gate as he saw the family 
procession approaching, and held it wide open, lean- 
ing on his stick — pleased to do this bit of work; 
for, like all old men whoso life has been spent in 
labour, he liked to feci that he was still useful— 
thah^ere was a better crop of onion <1 in the gaiden 
because he was by at the sowing — and that (he cows 
would be milked the better if lio stayed at Jiome on 
a Sunday aftomoon to look on. Ho always went to 
church on Sacrament Sundays, but not very regularly 
at other times ; on wet Sundays, or whenever he had 
a touch of rheumatism, he used to read the three first 
ohapters of Gtenesis instead. 

“They'll ha' putten Thias Bode i’ the ground 
afore ye got to the ohurohyard,” he said, as his son 
came up« “ It 'ud ha’ been better luck if they'd ha' 
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buried him i’ the forenoon when the rain was faUin’ ; 
there’s no likelihoods of a drop now ; an’ the moon 
lies like a boat there, dost seo ? That’s a sure sign 
o’ &ir weather — ^there’s a many as is false, but that’s 
sure/' 

ay,” said the son, ^^I’m in hopes it’ll hold 
up now.” 

“ Mind what tho parson says, mind what the par- 
son says, my lads,” said Grandfather to the black- 
eyed youngsters in knee-broeohes, conscious of a 
marble or two in their pockets, which they looked for- 
ward to handling a little, secretly, during the sermon. 

“Dood-by, dandad,’' said Totty. “Mo doin to 
church. Mo dot my uetlace on. Dive mo a pep- 
permint.” 

Grandad, shaking with laughter at this “deep 
little wench,” slowly transferred his stick to his left 
hand, whicli held tho gate open, and slowly thrust his 
finger into the waistcoat-pocket on which Totty had 
fixed her eyes with a confident look of expectation. 

And when they were all gone, the old man leaned 
on the gate again, watcliiiig then^ across the Jane 
along the Home Oloso, and through the far gate, till 
^they disappeared behind a bend in tlie Ledge. For 
the hedgerows in those days shut o'li one’s view, 
even on the better-managed farms; <ind this alter* 
noon, the dog-roses were tossing out their pink 
wreaths, the nightshade was in its yellow and purple 
glory, the pale honeysuckle grew out of reach, peep- 
ing high up out of a holly bush, and over all an a^b 
or a sycamore every now and then threw its Bbadow 
across the path. 
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There were acquaintances at oilier gates who had 
to move aside and let them pass : at the gate of the 
Homo Close there was half the daily of cows stand- 
ing one behind the other, extremely slow to under- 
stand that their large bodies might be in the way ; 
at the far gate tliere was the mare holding her head 
over the bars, and beside her the liver-coloured foal 
with its head towards its mother's flank, aj)parently 
still much embarrassed by its own straddling exist- 
ence. The way lo^ entirely thiough Mr Poyser’s 
own fields till they reached the main road leading 
to the village, and he turned a keen eye on the stock 
and the ciops as tliey wont along, while Mrs Poyser 
was ready to supply a running commentaiy on them 
alL The woman who manages a dairy has a large 
share in making the rent, so she may well be allowed 
to liave lier opinion on ^tock and their “ keep ” — an 
exercise which strengtlums her understanding so 
much that she finds herself able to give her husband 
advice on most other subjects. 

"Tliere's that short -homed Sally,” she said, as 
thejui^tered t}\p Home Close, and sh^ ''aught sight 
of the meek beast tliat lay chewing the cud #*nid look- 
ing at her with a sleepy eye. I begin to hate the 
sight o* the cow ; and I say now what I said three 
weeks ago, the sooner we get rid of her the better, for 
there's that little yallow cow as doesn't give half the 
milk, and yet Pve twice as much butter from her.” 

Why, tliee’t not like the women in general,” said 
Mr Poyser ; “ they like the short-horns, as give such 
a lot o' milk. There's Chowno's wife wants liim to 
buy no other sort.” 
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"What’s it sinnify what Ghpwne’s wife likes? — a 
poor soft thing, wi’ no more head-piece nor a sparrow. 
She’d take a big cullender to strain her lard wi’, and 
then wonder as the sorat chins run tlirough. I’ve 
seen enough of her to know as I’ll niver take a 
servant from her house again — all huggei -mugger — 
and you’d niver know, when )ou wont in, whelher it 
was Monday or Friday, the wash draggin’ on to th’ 
end o* the week ; and as for her cheese, 1 know well 
enough it rose like a loaf in a tin last year. And 
then she talks o’ the weather bein’ i’ fault, as there’s 
folks ’ud stand on their heads and then say the fault 
was i’ tlieir boots.” 

“Well, Chowne’s been wanting to buy Sally, so 
wo can get rid of her if tiiee Jik’st,” said Mi Poyser, 
secretly i)roud of his wife’s superior i)ower of putting 
two and two together ; indeed, on recent market- 
days he had more tlian once boabled of her discern- 
ment in this very matter of short-horns. 

“Ay, them as choose a soft for a wife may’s well 
buy up the short-horns, for if you get your head 
stuck in a bog your legs may’s well go aft^r it. 
Fill I talk o’ legs, there’s legs for you,” Mis Poyser 
continued, as Totty, who had been set down now 
the road was dry, toddled on in front of her father 
and mother. “ There’s sliapos 1 Au she’s got such 
a long foot, sho’U bo her father’s own child.” 

“ Ay, she’ll be wolly such a one as Hetty i’ ten years* 
time, on’y sho’s got thj/ coloured eyes. I niver re- 
member a blue eye i’ my family; my motffer liad 
eyes as black as sloes, just like Hetty’s.” 

“The child 'ull bo none the worse for having 
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snmmat as isn’t liko Hetty. An’ I’m none for bay* 
ing her so over pretty. Though for the matter o’ 
that, there’s people wi’ light hair an* blue eyes as 
pretty as them wi* black. If Dinah had got a bit o’ 
colour in her cheeks, an* didn’t stick that Methodist 
7ap on her head, enough to firighton the cows, folks 
’ud tliink her as pretty as Hetty.” 

"Nay, nay,” said Mr Poyser, with rather a con- 
temptuous emphasis, “tliee dostna know the pints 
of a woman. The men *ud nivor run after Dinah as 
they would after Hetty.” 

"What care I what the men ’ud run after? It’s 
well seen what choice the most of ’em know how to 
make, by tlie poor draggle-tails o* wives you see, 
like bits o’ gauze ribbin, good for nothing when tlio 
colour’s gone.” 

“Well, well, thee canstna say but what I knowed 
how to make a choice when 1 married thee,” said Mr 
Poyser, who usually settled little conjugal disputes 
by a compliment of this sort ; “ and thee wast twice 
as buxom as Dinah ten year ago.” 

“^niver said^ as a woman had to be ugly to 
make a good missis of a houses Thore’s t’howne’s 
wife ugly enough to turn the tnlk an’ save the ren- 
net, but she’ll niver save nothing any other way. 
Blit as for Dinah, poor child, she’s niver likely to be 
buxom as long as sho’ll make her dinner o’ cake and 
water, for the sake o’ giving to them as want She 
provoked me past bearing sometimes ; and, as I told 
her, sBe went clean again’ the Scriptur*, for that says, 
*Love your neighbour as yourself;’ ‘but,* I said, 

* if you loved your neighbour no better nor you do 
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yourself, Dinah, it’s little enough yotf d do for him. 
You’d be thinking he might do well enough on a 
half-empty stomach.’ Eh, I wonder where she is 
this blessed Sunday ! — sitting by that sick wontan, 
I daresay, as she’d set hor heart on going to all of 
a sudden.” 

Ah, it was a pity she should take such megrims 
into her head, when she might ha’ stayed wi’ us aU 
summer, and eaten twice as much as she wanted, 
and it ’ud mvor ha’ been missed. She made no odds 
in th’ house at all, for she sat as still at her sewing 
as a bird on the nest, and was uncommon nimble at 
running to fetch anything. If Hetty gets maiiied, 
theed’st like to ha* Dinah wi’ tlioe constant” 

“ It’s no use thinking o’ tliat,” said Mrs Poyser. 
“ You might as well beckon to the flying swallow, 
as ask Dinali to come an’ live hero comfortable, like 
other folks. Tf anything could turn her, I should 
ha* turned her, for I’ve talked to her for a hour on 
end, and scolded hor too ; for she’s my own sister^s 
child, and it bcliovep. me to do what I can for her. 
But eh, poor thing, as soon as she’d said us ‘good-bye,* 
an’ got into the cart, an’ looked back at mo witli lier 
pale feme, as is welly like hor aunt Judith come back 
from heaven, I begun to be frightened to think o’ 
the set-downs I’d given her; for it comes over you 
sometimes as if she’d a way o' knowing the rights o’ 
things more nor other folks liavo. But I’ll niver 
give in as that’s ’cause she's a Methodifl+, no more 
nor a white calf's white ’cause it cats out o’ tli^sairo 
bucket wi' a black un.” 

‘‘Nay,” said Mr Poyser, with as near an approach 
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to a snarl as his good-nature would allow ; Fn no 
opinion o’ tho Mothodists. It’s on’y tradesfolka as 
turn Methodists ; you niver knew a &jmer bitten wi’ 
them maggots. There’s maybe a workman now an’ 
then, as isn’t over clever at’s work, takes to preach- 
in’ an’ that, like Seth Bede. But you see Adam, as 
has got one o’ the best head-pieces hereabout, knows 
better; he’s a good Churchman, else I’d never en- 
courage him for a sweetheart for Hetty.” 

“ Wliy, goodiii SB me,” said Mrs Poyser, who had 
looked back whilu her husband was speaking, look 
whore Molly is with them lads I They’re the field’s 
length behind us. How could you let 'em do so, 
Hetty? Anybody might as well sot a pictur to 
watch the children as you. Kun back and tell ’em 
to come on.” 

Mr and Mrs Poyser were now at the end of the 
second field, so they set Totty on the top of one of 
tho large stones forming tho true Loamshire stile, 
and awaited the loiterers ; Totty observing with com- 
placency, “Dcy naughty, naughty boys— mo dood.” 

Tho fact was that this Sunday walk through the 
fields was fraught with great oxcitoinoui to Marty 
and Tommy, who saw a per| * tual drama going on 
in the hedgerows, and could no mora refrain from 
stopping and pooping tlian if they h.id been a couple 
of spaniels or terriers. Marty was quite sure he saw 
a yoUowhammer on the boughs of the great ash, and 
while he was peeping, he missed the sight of a 
whit^-throated stoat, which bad njri across the path 
and was dr* scribed with much fervour by tho junior 
Tommy. Then there was a little greenfinch, just 
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fledged, fluttering along tlio ground, and it seemed 
quite possible to catch it, till it managed to flutter 
under the blackberry bush. Hetty could not bo got 
to give any hoed to tlieso things, bo Molly was calk'd 
on for her ready 8ym})athy, and peeped with 
mouth wherever she was told, and said Lawks I ” 
whenever bhe was expected to wonder. 

Molly hastened on with some alarm when llotty 
had come back and called to them that her aunt was 
angry; but Marty ran on first, shouting, “We've 
found the speckled turkey^s nest, inollu'i* ! ” with the 
instinctive confidence that pe(>ple who bring good 
news are never in fxult. 

“Ah,” said Mrs Poysor, really forgetting all dis« 
cipline in this pJeas«int surpnso, “ that’s a good lad; 
why, whore is it ? ” 

“ Down in ever such a lude, under the liedge. I 
saw it first, looking after the gi'cenfineh, and she sat 
on th’ nest.” 

“ You didn^t fiigbtcn hoi, I hope,” said the mother, 
“else she’ll forsake it.” 

“ No, 1 went away as still as stilly and whispered 
to MoUy— didn’t I, Molly?” 

“Well, well, now coino on,” said Mrs Poyser, 
and walk before father and mother, iD<l take your 
little sister by the hand. Wo must straiglit on 
now. llood boys don't look after the birds of a 
Sunday.” 

“ But, motlu'r,” said Marly, “ yon said you’d give 
half-a -crown to find the spcekled turkey’s nesl. 
Mayn’t I have tho half-crown put into nionoy- 
box?” 

VOL. I. T 
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WoTl seo about Ihat, my lad, if you walk along 
now, like a good boy.*' 

Tho fatlier and motlior exchanged a significant 
glance of amusement at tlieir oldcst-boin's acutonesB ; 
but on Tommy's round face there was a cloud. 

“ Mother," he said, half crying, Marty’s got ever 
so much more money in his box nor I’ve got in 
mine.” 

“Munny, me want haif-adoun in bots,” said 
Totty. 

“Hush, hush, Imsh,” said Mrs Poysor, “did ever 
anybody hear such naughty children ? Nobody shall 
ever see their money-boxes any more, if they don’t 
make haste and go on to church.” 

This dreadful throat had tlie desired offect, and 
through tho two remaining fields tho three pair of 
small legs trotted on without any sevious interrup- 
tion, notwithstanding a small pond hill of tadpoles 
a/mj “ bullheads,” which the lads looked at wistfully. 

Tlie damp hay that must bo scattered and turned 
afresh to-moiTow was not a cheering sight to Mr 
Poysor, wlio during hay and corn harvest had often 
some menial struggles as to the boiiefith of a day of 
rest; but no temptation wredd liave induced him to 
carry on any field-work, however early in the morn- 
ing, on a Sunday ; for had not Mielmel Holdsworth 
had a pair of oxen “ sweltered ” while he was plough^ 
ing on Good Friday? That was a demonstration 
that work on sacred days was a wicked thing ; and 
with mckodness of any sort Martin Poyser was quite* 
clear that he would have nolhing to do, since money 
got by such means would never prosper. 
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"It almost malvof; yoiir fingjrs itch to bo at tho 
hay now tho sun shines so,” ho observed, as tlicy 
passed through tho “ Big Meadow,” “ But it*H pooi 
foolishness to tJiink o’ saving by going against your 
conscionco. There’s lhat Jiru Wakefield, as they used 
to call * Gentleman Wakefield,’ used to do tho same 
of a Sunday as o’ week-days, and took no heod to 
right or wi^ong, as if there was nayther God nor dovil. 
An’ wliat’s ho como to? Wliy, I saw Jiini myself 
last maikct-day jvearrying a basket wi’ oranges in’t,” 

"All, to bo sure,” said Mrs r(»yser, emphatically, 
"you make but a poor trap to catch luck if you go 
and liait it wi’ wickedness. ’JTie money is got so’s 
like to burn holes \ your pocket. TV] nivor wish us 
to leave our lads a Hixpciico but whiH uas got i’ tho 
right fill way. Aiitl as for the w^(*ath(»r, there’s Oiio 
above makes it, and we iniist put up wi’l : it’s noth- 
ing of a plague to what tho wenches are.” 

Notwithstanding tho inlcniiption in their walk, 
tho excellent habit which Mrs Po^'Hor’s clock had 
of taking time by tlie forelock, had secured their 
arrival at the villagfj wdiile it was still a qnart(T to 
tv/o, though ahnost (jvery one who meant to go to 
cIiUTcli was already within tho churchyai’d gates. 
Tliose who stayed at home were chii rly mot hors, like 
Timothy’s Bess, wJio stooil at her < A'n door nursing 
her baby, and feeling as women feel in lliat position 
— tliat nothing else can be expected of them. 

It was not entirely to soo Thias Bode’s funeral 
that the people were standing about tho churl'h^ard 
80 long before service began •, that was tlicii < or.Mnon 
practice. Tlie women, iiuh*ed, usually entered the 
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clmroh at once, and the farmorfl’ wives talked in an 
undertone to each otlior, over the toll pews, about 
their illnesses and the total failure of doctor’s stulT, 
recommending dandolion-tea, and other home-made 
specifics, as far preferable — alxiut the servants, and 
there growing exorbitance as to wages, whcieas the 
quality of their services declined from year to year, 
and there was no girl nowadays to be trusted any 
furthei than jon could see her — about the bad price 
Mr Dingall, tin Treddleston grocer, was giving for 
blitter, and the icasonablo doubts that iiiight be held 
as to his solvency, notuitlistanding that Mrs Dingall 
was a sensible woman, and they were all sony for 
Asr, for she had very good kin. Meantime the men 
lingered outside, and bardly any of them except the 
singers, who had a humming and fiagmentary re- 
hearsal to go tlirough, enteied the ohuioh until Mr 
Irwino was in the d< sk. They saw no reason for 
that premature entiaiioo, — what could they do in 
church, if they were there before service began? — 
and they did not conceive that any power in the 
universe could take it ill of fh(»m they »itayod out 
and talked a littfe about “ bus’ness.” 

Chad Cranago looks Jiko qi4’te a now ac^iuaiutance 
to-day, foi’ he has got his chin Sunday face, which 
always makes his little granddaughter cry at him 
as a stranger. But an experienced eye would have 
fixed on him at once as the \illage blacksmith, after 
seeing tlie humble deference with which the big 
saucy fellow took off his hat and ctroked his hair to 
the farmer? *, for Chad was accnstomo<l to say that a 
working man must hold a candle to personage 
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understood to bo as MaoV as^bo was Limsolf on 
weok-days ; by whicli evil -sounding nile of conduct 
he meant wliat was, after all, rather virtuous than 
otherwise, namely, that men who had liorses to bo 
shod must bo trt^atod with reHi>oct. CHiad and the 
rougher sort of wc»rkint»n ko[)t aloof from the grave 
under the w'hito tljorri, whero the hniid,! was giung 
forward; but Sandy Jim, and so\(3ml of llio lann- 
labourens, made a group round it, and stood with 
their Imfs off, as fellow -na>unierB with the mother 
aiul sons. Others held a midway position, somc- 
tiines watching the ^roup at the grave, sometimes 
listening to the c()n\erHaliori of the fanners, who 
stood in a loiet near the church door, and were now 
joined by Mm tin J’eysor, whilo Ins family j)asRC(l 
into the chuiih. On the out side of tliis knot stood 
Mr Cassou, the landlord of the Uoiiiiillionie Arms, in 
his most Htrikiijg iillitiido lliat is to say, will) the 
forefinger <>f his right hand tlirnst hot ween the 
J)ut1ons of his waistcoat, his left hand in Jiis hrecches- 
pi'okct, and his l)t‘iid very much on om* side ; look- 
ing, on tlui wliohi, like an actor who has only a 
n*i.i-osylhiI)ie ])art intiustod to him, but feeds sure 
that the aufJi( ncc* discern his litm»S'^ for the leading 
busiJiOBS ; cui'iously in contrast will old Jonathan 
lJurgo, who held his hands behind -lim, and leaned 
forward coughing asthmatically, with an inward scorn 
of all knowingness that could not bo turned into 
cash, nu) tallt was in ratlier a lower ton ' than usual 
to-day, hushed a little by the semid of Mr frwine'a 
voice reading the final prayers of the fiUM.*Upei\ice. 
They had all had their word of pity for poor Thias, 
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out now they liad upon tho nearer subject ol 
tlieir own gricviiiicuH against Satoliell, tbo Squire’s 
bailiff^ wJio played the part of steward so for as it 
was not porfotmed by old Mr Donnitliome himself, 
for that gontlomau had the meanness to receive his 
own r(‘uts and make bargains about his own timber. 
This subject of conversation was an additional reason 
for not being loud, since SatehellhiniHelf might pres- 
ent bo walking up tlio paved road io tho church 
door. And son they lioeanie sadd(‘uly silent; for 
Mr Irwiiiti’s voice had (teased, and tho group round 
tho white tliorn was dispei-sing itself towards the 
chui’oli. 

TJiey all moved nside, and stood witli tlicir hats 
off, while Mr I r wine ]>asspd. Adam and Seth woro 
coming next, with their mother between them; for 
Joshua Uauii official <^1 as head sexton as well as 
ch*rk, and was not yet ready io follow the rector into 
the vestry. But theie was a pause befon' tlio throe 
mourncts eamo on: Ijihbeth had turned round ta 
look again tow.inls the grave I All ! there was noth- 
ing now but tlio brown eardi mider I ho white thorn. 
Yet she cried less to-day than she had done any day 
shico her husband’s death: a'oug with all hor grief 
there was mixed an unusual bcuse of her own import- 
ance in having a “burial,” and in Mi Irwine’s read- 
ing a special service for her husband ; and besides, 
she knew tho fiineral psalm was going to be sung 
for him. She folt this counter- excitement to her 
sorrow* ’still more strongly as she walked with hor 
sons toward*- the church door, and saw tho friendly 
sympathetic nods of fhoir fclluw-parisliioncrs. 
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The tnotlior and sons passed into the o])urcli, and 
one by one the loiterers followed, though some still 
lingered without; the siglit of Mr Doiiiiitliumo’s 
oorriage, which was winding slowly up the hill, per- 
haps liolping to make them feel tliat tliere was no 
need for haste. 

But presently the sound of the bassoon and the 
key-bugles burst lorth; the evening Jiyinn, which 
always opened the service, had bogun, and every one 
must now enter and take his place. 

I cannot say that the interior of Haj’slopo Chiiioli 
was remarkable for anything except fcjr the grey age 
of its oaken pews— groat square pews mostly, ranged 
oil each side of a narrow aisle. It was free, indeed, 
from the iiioderu blemish of galleric»s. ^riie choir 
had two mirtuw pews to Ihcunselves in tJie middle 
of tlie right-hand row, so that it was a short process 
for Joshua Itaiiii to hike ins place among them as 
principal bass, and return to his desk alter the sing 
ing was over, 'riie pulpit and desk, grey and old 
as the pews, stood on one side of tlio aich loading 
into the chancel, which also had its grey scpiaro pews 
for Mr Donuithome's family and^soivants. Yet I 
assure you tliose grey pews, with the bu/T- washed 
walls, gave a very pleasing tone to iliis shabby in- 
terior, and agreed extremely well with the ruddy 
&ces and bright waistcoats. And tJiorc wore liberal 
touches of crimson toward tljo chancoT, for the piil2)it 
and Mr Doniiithome's own pow had iiandsomo 
crimson cloth cushions ; and, to close tlse vista, 
there was a crimson altar-cloth, embroiden^d wilh 
golden rays by Miss Lydia’s own hand. 
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But even T^ithont the crimson cloth, the effect 
must have been wanii and cheering when Mr Irwine 
was in the desk, looking benignly round on that 
simple oougrogation — on tli^ hardy old men, with 
bent knees and hhoulders, perhaps, but witli vigour 
left £)r much hedge-clipping and thatching ; on the 
lall stalwart frames and roughly-cut bronzed &ceB 
of the stone-cutters and carpenters ; on the half- 
dozen widl -to-do farmers, with tlieir applo-cbceked 
families ; and on the clean (»ld women, mostly farm- 
labtinrers' wives, v th their bit of snow-white cap- 
border under their black boniKds, and with their 
withered arms, bare from tli(3 elbow, folded passively 
over their chests. For none of iho old people hold 
books — why should they? not one of thorn could 
road. But they knew a few “ good words ” by heart, 
and T.lieir withered lips now and then moved silently, 
following tlie service without any very clear compre- 
hension indeed, but with a simple faith in its eflicaoy 
to ward off harm and bring blessing. And now all 
faces were visible, for all were standing up — the 
little childi'en on the seats peo])ing over the edge 
of the grey pews; while good }3isliO]> ivt^n’s evening 
hymn was being sung to one <if those livcl^^ psalm- 
tunes which died out with th^^ last generation of 
rectors and choral parlsh-cicrks. Melodies dii out, 
like the pipe of Pan, with the ears tljat love them 
and listen for them. Adam was not in his usual 
place among the singers to-day for he sat with his 
mother «.»nd Seth, and he notioinl with surprise that 
Bartle Massey was absent too ; sdl the more agree« 
able for Mr Joshua Bonn, who gave out his boss 
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notoa with unusual complacoii^, and throw an oxti a 
ray of severity into the glances be sent over bis 
speotacTes at the recusant Will Maskeiy. 

I beseech you to iinagino Mr Irwine looking round 
on this scene, in his ample white surplice, that be- 
came him 80 well, with his i)ow(lored hair thrown 
back, his rich brown coinploxion, and his finely-cut 
nostril and upper lip ; for thero was a certain vij-tne 
in that benignant yet keen countenance, as there is 
in all human faces from whiedL a generous soul beams 
out. And over all streamed tlie delicious June sun- 
sbine through the old windows, with their desultory 
patehoH of yellow, red, and blue, tliat threw pleasant 
touches of colour on tlio o])posito wall. 

I think, as Mr Irwine looked r<jund to-day, his 
eyes rested hu instant longer thrin usual on the 
square pew o(?cupied by Martin Poyser mid his 
family. And there was another pair of dark oyt^s 
that found it impossibh^ not to wander thither, and 
rest on that round pink-and- white figure. But Iletty 
was at tliat moment (luite careless of any glances — 
she was absorbed in the th< night that Arthin Doiini- 
fliorne would soon be coming inti? church, l‘or the 
carriage must surely be at tlio cliurcli gate by this 
time. She had never scon him sii'oo she parted 
with him in the wood on Thursday evtuuiig, and oh! 
how long tlie time had seemed I Things liad gone 
on just tlie same as over since that evening j the 
wonders that had happened then had brouglit no 
changes after tlioin j tiiey were already like {Pdream, 
When she heard the chundi door swinging, her heart 
beat so, she dared not look up. She felt, thul her 
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aunt was curtRying; she ciirtsied hersoltl That 
must bo old Mr Doiinithome — ho always came first, 
tho wrinklod sitiall old man, peering round with 
Bhort-sighted glances at tho bowing and curtsying 
congregation ; then she knew Miss L} dia was pass- 
ing, and tliough Hetty liked so much +o look at her 
fashionable little coal-scuttlo Inmnet, with the wreath 
of small roses round it, she didn’t mind it to-day. 
But there were no more curtbies — no, lio was not 
coin (3 ; she fell here tlicie was nothing else passmg 
till' pew door hi the housokoeporV black bonnet, 
and tho lady’s-maid's beaiitifid straw that had once 
boon Miss Lidia’s, and thou tlie poudorod heads of 
the Imtler and footman. No, lio was not there ; yet 
blie would look now— she might be mistaken — ^for, 
after all, she had not looked. So she lifted up her 
eyelids and glanced timidly at tho cushioned pew in 
tho chancol : — tliero was no one but old Mr Donni- 
thoine rubbing Ids speitaeles with his white hand- 
kerchief, and Miss Lydia opening the largo gilt-edged 
prayi'r - book. Tlio chill disai)X>omtmcnt was too 
hard to boar: she felt heisolf turning pale, hor lips 
trembling; she was ready to cry. (>h, whxt should 
sho do? Everybody would km w the rcat» n ; they 
would know she was crying IktuUSo Ailhiir was not 
there. And Mr Craig, with the wonderful bothouso 
plant in his button -hole, was staring at her, she 
know. It was dreadfully long bt'fore tho General 
t’onfossion began, so that she ci3uld kneel down, 
’fwo groat drops would fall then, but no one saw 
them except good-iiatuied Molly, for her aunt and 
ancle knelt amIIi thoir ))ackB towards hor. Molly, 
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unable to imagine any oanse for toavM in cljnrch ex- 
ioopt faintness, of wliicli sho had a vague traditicmal 
knowledge, drew out of lior pocket a queer little flat 
blue smolling-bottle, and after nmch labour in i)ulling 
the cork out, tliruBt the narrow nook against Hetty’s 
nostrils. “ It donna smcdl,” she whispeit'd, thinking 
this was a great advantage which old salts had over 
fresh ones : they did you good without luling your 
nose. Hetty pushed it awiiy peevislily; hut this 
little flash of temper did wliat the salts eoiild not 
have done — ^it roused her to wijie aw.iy the traces 
of her toiirs, and try with all her might not to shed 
any more. Hotly had a eerlain strength iii her vain 
little nature : bIh^ would hav(3 borne anything rather 
than be laughed at. or ]*ointed at witli any other 
feeling than admiration : she would have pressed 
her own nails into her tender tlrsh rather than people 
should know a seerot slu^ did not want thorn to know. 

Wliat fluotuations there were in her busy thoughts 
and feelings, while Mr Trwiiio was pronouncing the 
solemn Absoluiion ” in her deaf eais, and tbiough 
all tlio tones of petitiem iliat follo^\ed ! Anger lay 
very close to djsapi)ointjiient, and soon won the 
vietory over the conjectures her small in/*enuity 
could devise to account for Arthur’s absence on ilio 
supposition tliat he really wanted to come, really 
wanted to see lier again. And by the time she rose 
from her knees meebanioally, because all the rest 
were rising, tlie colour had returned tv her cheeks 
even with a heightened glow, for she Wtas framing 
little indignant speeches to liorself, saying slic hated 
Arthur for giviiig her this ^uiin — she would like him 
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to suffer too. Yet while this Hclfish tumult was going 
on in her soul, her eyes were bent down on her prayer# 
book, and the Gyclids with their dark fringe looked 
ns lovely oh ever. Aduin llode thought so, as he 
glanced at her for a moment on nsing from his knees. 

But Adam's tlioLiglils of llclty did not deafen him 
to the service ; they mllier blended with all the other 
de(‘p fooljiigs for which the church service was a 
chanued to him this afternoon, as a certain con- 
sciousness of eiitirt^ past and our imagined 
future blends itself with all our luoinontB of keen 
sensibility. And to Adam the cliiireli sorvioe was 
the host (‘haniici lie could have found for his mingled 
regret, yearning, and resignation ; its interchange 
of bese'cohing cries for help, with ontbursts of faith 
and praise — its recurrent responses and the familiar 
rliylhni of its coUects, seemed to speak for him as 
no other form of worrliip could have done ; as, to 
those early (lliristJans who had worshipped from 
their cldldhood upward in catacombs, tlio b ch light 
and sliadows must have scorned nearer the Divine 
presence tljan the heathonisli davligJjt of the streets. 
The secret of cur emotions never lies in the hare 
object, but in its subtle relatious to our own past: 
no wonder the secret escapev the unsyrnpathising 
observer, who might as well jmt on lus spectacles to 
discern odours. 

But there was one ri'ason why oven a chance 
comer would Jiave found the sorviro in llayslopo 
Churcli more impressive than in most other village 
nooks in th(^ kingdom — a reason, of which I am sure 
you have not the slightest suspicion. It was the 
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reading of oiir friend Joshua^ Rann. Wliero that 
good shoemaker got his notion of reading irom, re- 
mained a mystery oven to his most intimate aoqnaint- 
anoes. I believe, after all, he got it chiefly from 
Nature, who liad poured some of her music into this 
honest conceited soul, as sho had boon known to do 
into other narrow souls before liis. Sho had given 
him, at least, a fine bass voice and a musical ear ; 
but I cannot positively say whether these alone had 
sufficed to inspire him with the rich cliant in whicli 
he delivered the lesponsos. Tlio way ho rolled from a 
rich deep forte into a melancholy cadence, subsiding, 
at the end of the last word, info a sort of faini 
resonance, like the lingering vibrations of a fine 
violoncello, I ean <*onj])are to nofhing for ifs strong 
calm melancholy l)ut the rush and cadence of the 
wind anirmg the autumn boughs. Tliis may seem 
a strange mode of speaking iibout the reading of a 
parish-olcrk — a man in rusty spectacles, with stubbly 
hair, a largo occiput, and a prominent crown. I)u1 
tliat is Nature’s way: she will allow a gentleman of 
splendid }3hyBiognomy an<l poetic agpirations to sing 
woefully out of tune, and not give him tlio slightest 
hint of it ; and talces care that some narr(»w-l)iowcd 
fellow, trolling a ballad in the corner of a pot-house, 
shall be as true to bis intervals ns a bird. 

Joshua himself was loss proud of nis reading than 
of his singing, and it was always with a sense of 
heightened importance that lie passed from t]j^o desk 
to the choir. Still more to-day: it was a spcn'al 
oooasion; for an old man, familiar to all Ilit* pnrudi, 
bad died a sad death — not in his bed, a circumstanco 
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the most painfdl to ;the mind of the peasant-^and 
now tho fuuoial psalm Was to be sung in memorj 
of his sudden dopaituro. Moreover, Bartle Massey 
was not at church, and Joshua's importance in the 
clioii sufToied nu eclipse. It was a solemn minor 
strain tliey sang, Tho old psalm-tnnes have many 
a wail among them, and the words— 

Thou sweep’st ub oil .is with a flood ; 

V'’o vanibh hence like dieaiiis 

fif omed to liav* v closer application lhan usual in 
tho death of poor lliias. Tlio mother and sons 
listened, each with iioculiar feelings. Lisbeth had 
a VrXgu(3 belief tliat tho psalm was doing her hus- 
band good ; it was part of that decent burial which 
she would have thought it a greater wrong to with- 
hold from him than to have caused him many un- 
happy days while he was living. The more there 
was said about her husband, tho more there was 
done for Inm, surely the safer he would bo. It was 
poor Ijisbelli’s blind way of feeling that human love 
and pity are a ground of faith m some other love. 
Seth, who was easily touched, shed kars and tried 
to recall, as ho had done continually since his 
f.iilier’s death, ail that ho had heard of tho possi- 
bility that a single moment of cons(*Tousn6ss at the 
last might be a moment of pardon and reconoile«* 
mont; for was it not written in tbe very psalm 
tliey wore singing, that the Divine dealings were 
pot measured and oircumscribeil hy time? Adam 
had nevei boon unable to join in a psalm before. 
He had known plenty of trouble and veration sinoos 
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ho had been a lad ; but this ^was the first sorrow 
tliat had homuu d in Jjis voice, and strangely enough 
it was sorrow bocauso tlio cliiof source of his past 
tronblo and vexation was for ever gono out of his 
reach. Ho had not boon able to press his fallier’s 
hand before their paiting, and say, ^^Fatlier, you 
know it was all right between us; I never forgot 
what I owed you wlieii I was a lad ; you forgive me 
if I have been too iiol and hasty now and then I ” 
Adam tlioughl but little to-day of the hard work 
and the earnings he ha<L spent on bis father: his 
thoughts ran constantly on wlial llio old man’s feel- 
ings had boon in moments of luiiiiiliation, wlicn he 
had held dt)\vn bis Itead lu‘roro the rebukes of l)is 
son. When rnir indign.itioji is borne in snliijiisslve 
silence, wo nro apt to twinges of doubt after- 
wards as to onr ov\n genernslfy, if not justice; how 
much more when tlie of our angor Ima g<*ne 

into everlasting silence, and wo have seen his fa(*e 
for Oio last time in llio ineeknoss of deatli ! 

“Ah! I was alw<nys too hard,” Adam said to him- 
self. “ It’s a sore fault in mo as Tin so hot arnl out 
o’ pfitience wi*h peojdo when they do wrong, and 
Jii\ heart gets shut up against ’cj/i, ho as I cjin’t 
bring myself to ftirgive em, I clear enough 
there’s more pride nor love in my ‘soul, for I eoiihl 
sooner make a thousand strokes wit'i th* liannnor for 
my fiithor tljan bring mystdf to say a kijid word to 
him. And there went plenty o’ pride and tejtnjjcr tc 
the strokes, as tho devil wi7l he Ih'n iiig liis flrnrer 
in what wt' call onr diiti<‘s as well as oiir sins 
hap the iMJst thing I over did in iiiy life was only 
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doing what was oasi^t for mysolf. It*8 allays boon 
easier for me to work nor to sit stilli but the real 
tough job for mo ’ud be to master my own will and 
temper, and go right against my own pride. It 
seems to mo now, if I was to find fathor at home 
to-night, I should behave different; but there’s no 
knowing — perhaps nothing ’ud be a lesson to us if 
it didn’t come too late. It’s well wo should feel as 
life’s a r(»f*koning we can’t make twice over ; there’s 
no real making amends in this world, any more nor 
yon can mend a iviong subtraction by doing your 
addition right." 

This was tlio key-note to which Adam’s thoughts 
had perpetually returned since his father’s death, 
and the solemn wail of the funeral psalm was only 
an influence that brought back the old thoughts 
witli stronger emphasis. So was the sermon, which 
Mr Trwine had chosen with reference to Tliias’s 
funeral. It spoke briefly and simply of the words, 
‘‘In the midst of life wo are in death” — how the 
present moment is all we can call our own for 
works of nicroy,^of righteous dealing, and of fam- 
ily tenderness. All very old tnithb -but what we 
thought the oldest truth becomes the n«ost start- 
ling to us in the week when w* have looked on the 
dead face of one who has made a part of our own 
lives. For when men want to impress us with the 
effect of a new and wonderfully vivid light, do they 
not let it ihll on tho most familiar objects, tliat we 
it^ay moasuro its intensity by remembering the for- 
dimness ^ 

THen caiuo the moment of tho final blessing, 
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^hen tlie for-evcr sublime words, “The peace of 
Gk>d, which passoth all undercAandinp;,” seemed to 
blond with the calm afternoon sunshine that fell on 
the bowed heads of the congregation ; and then the 
quiet rising, the motliers tying on the bonnets of the 
little maidens who had slept through the sermon, 
tho ^tilers collecting the prayer-books, until all 
streamed out through tho old archway into tho green 
churcliyard, and began their neighbourly talk, their 
simple civilities, and their invitations to tea ; for on 
a Sunday every ono was ready to receive a guest — 
it was tho day when all iiiusi be in their best clothes 
and their best liumour. 

Mr and Mrs Poyser paused a minute at the church 
gate: they were waiting for Adam to corno up, not 
being contented to go away without saying a kind 
word to tho widow and her eons. 

“Well, Mrs Jh^de," said Mrs Poyser, as they walked 
on together, “you must keep up your heart ; husbands 
and wives must bo content when they’ve lived to rear 
tlieir children and see one another’s hair grey.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Mr Poy sor ; “ they wonna have 
long to wait for one another thoilj anyhow. And 
yo’vo got two o’ tho strapping’st sons i* tli’ coun- 
try ; and well you may, for I romombor poor Thias 
as fine a broad-shouldered follow an need to bo ; and 
as for you, Mrs Bede, why you’re straighter i’ the 
back nor half tlie young women now.” 

“Eh,” said Lisbotl:, “it’s poor luck for tlie jdattor 
to wear well when it’s broke i’ tw^o. Tho so^Hier I’m 
laid under tho tliom tho better. I’m no good U* no- 
body now.” V ^ 

YOlu 1. 


U 
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Adam tievor took notioo of his mother’s little 
unjust plaints; but oeth said, ^Nay, moLhcr, thee 
mustna say so. Thy sons ’ull never got another 
mother.” 

“That’s true, lad, that's true,” said Mr Poyser; 
“and it's wrong on us to give way to grief, Mrs 
B(^de ; for it's like the clii'lilrou cry in' when the 
fathers and mothers take things &om 'em. There’s 
One above knows b(»ttoi nor us.” 

“ Ah,” said Hrs Toysor, “ an’ it’s poor work allays 
sottin' the deatl hove the livin'. We shall all on ns 
bo dead some time, I reckon — ^it 'ud bo bettor if folks 
'ud make much on us befoioliaiid, istid o' beginnin' 
when we're gone. It's bul little good you'll do 
a-watering tlie last year’s crop.” 

“ Well, Adam,” said Mr Poysor, feeling that his 
wife's woids were, as usual, rather incisive than 
soothing, and that it would be well to change the 
subject, “you'll como and see us again now, I hope. 
I lianna had a talk with you this long while, and 
the missis here wants you to see what can bo done 
with her best S2>iimiiig- wheel, for it's got broke, and 
it’ll 1)0 a nico jou to mend i-‘'ll want a bit o’ 

turning. You 1) come as soon as you con now, will 
you?” 

Mr Poyser paused and looked round while he was 
speaking, as if to seo where Hetty was; for the 
children were running on bofoTo. Hetty was not 
without a companion, and she had, besides, moro 
pink ahd white about her I ban ever; for she hold 
in her liand the wonderful j)ink aud-white hothouse 
plant, with a voiy long name — a Scotch name, she 
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Buppofied, since people said Mr Oraip; tlie gardener 
was ScotcL Adam took the opportunity of looking 
round too; and I am sure you will not require of 
him that ho should feel any voxcation in observing a 
pouting expression on Hetty’s face as she listene<l 
to the gardener’s small-laUc. Yet in her secret heart 
she was glad to have him by her side, for she would 
perhaps learn from him how it was Arthur had not 
come to church. Not tluit sho cared to ask him the 
question, but she hoped the infonnation would bo‘ 
given spontaneously ; for Mr Craig, like a flui)erior 
mani was very fond of giving infV)rmation. 

Mr Craig was never aware fliat his convoisation 
and advances were reooivcsd coldly, for to shift one’s 
point of view beyond certain limits is impossible to 
the most liljoi’al and ex])ansive mind ; wo are none 
of us aware of the impiession we produce on Bra 
zilian monkeys of feeble understanding — it is pos- 
sible they see hardly anything in us. Moreover, 
Mr Craig was a man of sober passions, and was 
already in his tenth year of iiesitation as to the 
relative advantages of matrimony and Iwiclieloibood. 
It is true (hat, now and then, wlibn ho had boon a 
little heated by an oxtiu glass of gi’og, ho had been 
beard to say of Iletty that the “lass was well 
enough,” and that “ a man might nIo worse ; ” but on 
convivial ocoasions men are apt to express tliem- 
selves strongly. 

Martin Poysor lirld Mr Craig in honour, as a man 
who “know his business,” and who Lad grdUt lights 
oonoeming soils and compost ; but he was lo* s of a 
favourite with Mrs Poyscr, who had uioio tliaii once 
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flaid in oonfidenoe to her husband, “You’re mighty 
fond o* Craig ; but fof my part, 1 tliink he’s welly 
like a cook as thinks the sun’s rose o’ purpose to 
hear him crow,” For the rest, Mr Craig was an 
estimable gardener, and was not witliout reasons for 
liaving a high opinion of himself, lie had also high 
shoulders and high cheok-bonos, and hung his head 
forward a little, as ho walked along with his hands 
in his br^'vH'hoB-pookotfl. I think it was his pedigree 
only that had the advantage of being Scotch, and 
not his “bringinj., up;” for except tliat he liad a 
stronger burr in his accent, his speech differed litllo 
from that of the Ix)amHhire peo]>le alxmt him. But 
a gardener is Scotch, as a French teacher is Parisiau. 

“ Well, Mr Poyser,” he said, before tlio good alow 
farmer had time 1o speak, “ye’ll not bo carrying 
your hay to-morrow, I’m thinking: the glass sticks 
at * change,’ and yo may rely my word as we’ll 
ha’ more downfall afon» twonly-four liours is past. 
Yo see that darkish-bluo cloud thoio npo’ 1ho ’ri/.oii 
— ^yo know what I mean by tlie ’rizou, where the 
land and sky seems to meet ? ” 

“Ay, ay, I see Uie cloud,” .’aid M.“ IN yso*', “’rizon 
or no ’rizon. It’s right o’er ALko Iloldsv.-^ ih’a M- 
low, and a foul fallow it is.” 

“Well, you mark iny words, as that oh>U‘l ’nil 
spread o’er the sky prelty nigh as <juick as you'd 
spread a tarpaulin over one o’ your liay-ricks. It’s 
a great thing to lia’ studied tlje look o’ the clouds* 
Lojrd bless you I tli’ mcjt’orologicjal almanecks can 
learn mo nothing, but there’s a pretty sight o’ things 
I 'could lot thim up to, if tliey’d just come to mo* 
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And how are you, Mrs Poysor? — ^thinking o* gothor- 
in* tJje red currants soon, I ^reckon. You’d a deal 
better getlicr *em afore tboyVe o'er-ripo, wi* hucli 
weather as wo’vo got to look forward to. How do 
yo do, Mistress Bode?” Mr Craig con(inuod, witliout 
a pause, nodding by tlie way to Adam and Seth. 
“ I hope y’ enjoyed them spiimeli and gooseborrios 
as I sent Clic'Sler with lli’ other day. If yo want 
vogelables wliilo ye’re in trouble, ye know where 
to Of)mo to. It’s well known I’m not giving other 
folks’ things away ; for wlieu I’ve sup] died the 
house, the gardeji’s njy own spokilation, and it isoa 
every man tli* old Sipiirt' could g(st as ’ud bo oquil 
to the und(‘rtaking, let alone asking whether he’d 
bo willing. I’ve got to run my « c'llkilaliou fine, I 
can tell yon, to make suit o’ getting back the money 
as I pay the Squire. I should like to see somo o’ 
them fellows as make the almanecks looking as far 
before thoir iiusos us I’ve got to do every year as 
comes.” 

«They look pretty fhr, though,” said Mr Poyser, 
luniing his head on one side, anc^si)Paking in ruihor 
a subdued reverential lone. ^‘Wliy, wlial could 
come truer nor that piotnr o* the cook wi’ the big 
spurs, as has got its head kiio^ 'j*d down wi’ th’ 
anchor, an’ th’ firin’, an* the shijvi behind? \niy, 
that pi(^ur was made afore Cliristiaas, and yit it’s 
come as true as th’ Bible. Why, th’ cock’s France 
an’ th’ anchor’s Nelson — an’ they told us that before* 
hand.” 

« Pee — co-oh ! ” said Mr Craig. " A man doosna 
want to bee fur to know as th’ English ’ull beat tho 
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Faench. Why, I know npo* good authority as itfs 
a big Frenchman as reaches five foot high, an’ they 
live 11 ] )o’ B]ionn-mcat mostly. 1 knew a man as his 
father had a particular knowledge o’ the French. I 
should like to know what them grasshoppers are to 
do against such fino fellovrs as our young Captain 
Arthur. Wliy, it ’ud astonish a Frenchman only to 
look at him; Ins arm’s thicker nor a Frenchman’s 
lK)dy, I’ll be bound, for they pinch thcirsolls in wi’ 
stays ; and it’s ea y enough, for they’ve got nothing 
i’ tlu‘ir insides,” 

VVhuro is tho Captain, as he wasna at church 
to-day?” said Adam. “I was talking to him o’ 
Friday, an<l ho said notliing about his going away.” 

“ Oh, he’s only gone to Eaglodalo for a bit o’ fish- 
ing ; T reckon he’ll bo back again afore many days 
are o’er, for he’s to lie at all th’ arranging and 
preparing o’ things for the cumin’ o’ ago o’ the 30th 
o’ July. But he’s fonii o’ getting away for a bit> 
now and then. Him and ih’ old Squire tit one an- 
otlier like frost and flowers.” 

Mr Craig smile^d and winked slowly as he made 
this last observation, but the subjec t was not de- 
velopc<l fartlier, for now they ii-d reatjkea Jie turn'* 
iiig in tho road where Adam find his companions 
must say “good-bye.” The gardener, too, would 
have liad to turn oil in tho same direction if he had 
not acce]>ted Mr Poyser’s invitation to tea. Mrs 
Poysor ^nly seconded the invir.itiou, for she would 
have held it a deep disgrace not to make her neigh- 
bours welcome to lier house : personal likes and dis- 
likes must not interfere with tliat sacred oostom. 
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Moreover, Mr Craig had always bueu full of civili- 
ties tu the family at the Hall ^arm, and Mrs Poyser 
was sorupulous in declaring that slio had “ riotliing 
to say again’ him, on’y it was a pity ho couldiia bo 
hatched o’er again, an’ hatched diffortuit.” 

So. Adam and Seth, with tlieir inotlier between 
them, wound their way down to the valley and up 
again to the old Iloiibo, wlieiv a Siiddcned memory 
had taken the ]>laco of a long, long anxiety — whore 
Adam would never have to ask again as he entered, 
** Wliere’s father ? " 

And the other fainilv j^aity, with Mr Ciaig for 
company, went back to the 2)loaBant bright house- 
place at tlie Hall Faiin — all with quiet minds, ex- 
cept Hetty, who knew now where Arthur was gone, 
but was only Iho more puzzled and uneasy. For it 
appeared that Lis abscnt'c was quite voluntaiy ; ho 
need not have gone — lie would not have gone if he 
had wanted to see her. She had a sickening sonso 
that no lot could over bo pleasant to her again if her 
Thursday night’s vision was not to be fulfilled ; and 
ill tliis niojiKuit of chill, hare, wintry disajiiioiulinont 
and doubt, sho looked towai’ds tlie pohsibility of 
being with Arthur again, of nit‘cting his loving 
glance, and hearing his soft words, with that eager 
yearning which one may c’all the “growing pam” 
of passion. 
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ADAM ON A WORKING DAY. 


Notwitiisi’Andino Mr Craig’s projiliccy, the dark- 
blue oloud dispersed itself without having produced 
the tlireatened consequences. ^‘The weather,” as 
he observed the next morning — “ the weather, you 
see, ’b a ticklish tiling, an’ a fool ’ull hit on’t some- 
times when a wise man misses ; that’s why the 
almanecks get so much credit. It’s one o’ them 
chancy things as fools thrive on.” 

This unreasonable behaviour of the weather, how- 
ever, could displease no one else in Hay slope besides 
Mr Craig. All liands were to be out in the meadows 
this morning as soon as tlic dew had ilsen; the 
wives and daughters did double work in every farm- 
house, that the maids might give their help in toss- 
ing the hay ; and when Adam was marching along 
the lanes, with his basket of tools over his shoulder, 
he caug}\t< the sound of jocose talk and ringing laugh- 
ter from behind the hedges. The jocose talk of hay- 
makers is best at a distance ; like those clumsy bella 
round the cows’ necks, it has rather a coarso sound 
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when it comes close, and may even grate on yonr 
ears painfully; but heard from far off, it mingles 
very prettily with the other joyous sounds of nature. 
Men’s muscles move better when their souls are 
making merry music, though their merrimont is of 
a poor blimdonng sort, not at all like tho meirimont 
of birds. 

And perhaps there is no time in a surrnnor’s day 
more olieeriiig, tlian when the warmth of tho sun is 
just beginning to tnumph over the freshness of tho 
morning — when there is just a lingering hint of 
early coolness to keep off languor under the doli- 
oioiis inffiience of wariiitli, Tlic reason Adam was 
walking along the lanes at this time was because 
his wr)rk for tho rest of tho day lay at a country 
house about throe miles oif, wliieb was being put 
in repair for the sou of a neighbouring sijuire ; and 
he had been busy since early morning with tlio 
packing of panels, doors, and chirnney-picces, in a 
waggon which was now gone on before him, while 
Jonathan Burge himself had ridden to the spot on 
horseback, to await its arrival and direct the work- 
men. 

Tliis little walk was a rest to Adam, and ho was 
unconsciously under the charm of the moment. It 
was summer morning in his lieai't, aufl he saw Hetty 
in the sunshine: a sunshine withemt glare — with 
slanting rays that tremble between the delicate 
shadows of the leaves. He thought, yesterday, 
when he put out his hand to her as they came out 
of church, that there was a touch of melancholy 
kindness in her face, such as he had not seen he- 
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fore^ and ho took it as a sign that sho had some 
sympathy with his family trouble. Poor fellow! 
that touch of melaDclioly came hum quite another^ 
Bomue ; but how was he to know? We look at the 
one little woman’s face we love, as we look at tlie 
face of oiu* mother earth, and see all sorts of answers 
to our own yearnings. It was impossible for Adam, 
not to foel tliat what liad happened in the last week, 
had bi ought tlie pros];)ect of marriage nearer to him. 
Hitherto he had felt keenly the danger that some 
otiier man might stop in and get possession of 
Hetty’s heart and hand, while he himself was still 
in a position that made hinn shrink from asking her 
to accept him. Even if he liad had a strong hope 
that she was fond of him — and his hope was far from 
being strong — he had been too heavily burthened 
with other claims to provide a home for himself and 
Hetty — a home such us he could expect her to be , 
coiitont with after the comfort and plenty of the 
Farm. like all strong natures, Adam had con^ 
Mence in his ability to achieve some tiling in the 
future ; he felt spre he shonlc! some day, if he lived, 
be able to maintain a family, and make a good broad 
path ibr himself; but he had too cool a head not to 
estimate to tlie full the obstacles that were to be 
overcome. And the time would bo so long! And" 
there was Hetty, like a bright-checked apple hang- 
ing over the orchard wall, witliin sight of every- 
body, ^ud everybody must long for her! To be 
l^ure, if she loved him very much, she would ha . 
content to wait for him: but did she love him?^^ 
His hopes liad never risen so high that he bd ' 
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dared to ask hor. He was clear-sighted enough 
to bo awuio tliat hor uncle and aunt would have 
looked kindly on Lis suit, and indeed without this 
encouragement he would never have persevereil in 
going to the Farm ; but it was impossible to come 
to any but lluctuating conolusious about llettys 
feelings. She was like a kitten, and liad the same 
distractingly pretty looks, tliat meant nothing, for 
everybody that came near her. 

But now ho could not helji saying to himself that 
the heaviest part of his buideii was removed, and 
tliat even before the (Uid of another year his circum- 
stanoes might be bi ought into a shape that would 
allow him to think of mauling. It would always 
be a hard stmgglo with his mother, ho knew : she 
would bo jealous of any wife ho might choose, and 
she Lad sot her mind especially against Hetty — 
perhaps for no other reason tlian that she suspected 
Hetty to be the woman he had chosen. It would 
never do, he feared, for his mother to live in the 
same house with him when he was marned; and 
yet how hard she would think i^ if he asked her 
to leave him I Yes, there was a gi-eat deal of pain 
to be gone through with liis motlier, but it was a 
case in which lie must make lior h ol that his will 
was strong — it would be bettor for her in the end. 
For liimself, ho would have liked that they should 
all live together till Seth was married, and they 
might have built a bit themselves to tlio olj house, 
and made more room. He did not like part 
wi’ til' lad:” they had hardly ever bet'u se|>aratcd 
finr more than a day since they were bom. 
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But Adam had no sooner caught his imagination 
leaping forward in ibis way — making arrangements 
for an uncertain future — than ho checked himself 
pretty building making, witliout either 

bricks or tirabor. I’m up i’ the garret a’ready, and 
haven’t so nnioli as dug tlie foundation.” When- 
ever Adam was strongly convinced of any proposi- 
tion, it took the form of a principle in his mind : it 
was knowledge to be acted on, as much as the know- 
ledge that damj will cause rust. Periiaps hero lay 
the secret of the iiardnoss lie had accused himself of : 
l\o liad too little fellow-feeling with tlie weakness 
that errs in spite of foreseen consequences. With- 
out tills fellow-feeling, how are we to got enough 
patience and charity towards our stumbling, falling 
coriipaiiions in the long and changeful jouriiuy? 
And there is hut one way in which a strong deter- 
mined soul can learn it —by getting his heart-strings 
bound round the wofdv and erring, so that ho must 
share not only the outward consequence of tlioir 
error, but their inward suflbring. Tljat is a long 
and liard Icssoi^^ and Adam had at present only 
learned the alphabet of it in his father’s sudden 
death, which, by annihilating in an insUat all tliat 
had stimulated his indignation, had sent a sudden 
rush of thought and memory over what had claimed 
his pity and tenderness. 

But it was Adfim’s strength, uf>t its cot relative 
hardno^, tliat induenced uioditations this mom- 
feg. He had long made up his mind that it would 
be wrong as vyoll as foolish for him to marry a bloom- 
ing young ghi, so long as he had no other prospect 
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than^that of growing poverty with a growing &tni1y. 
And his savings had been so constantly drawn upon 
(besides the terrible sweep of paying for Seth’s sub- 
stitute in the militia), that he had not enough money 
beforehand to fomish even a small cottage, and keep 
something in reserve against a rainy day. Ho had 
good hope that ho should be “firmer on his legs” 
by- and -by 5 but he could not be satisfied with a 
vague confidence in his arm and brain ; ho must 
have definite plans, and set about tliem at once. 
The partnership with Jonathan Burge was not to 
be thouglit of at present — there were things im- 
plicitly tacked to it that ho (X)uld not acc<*pi ; but 
Adam thought that lio and Setli might carry on a 
littlo businoss for tliemselves in addition to their 
joumoyman’s work, by buying a small stock of 
superior wood and making articles of household fur- 
nituro, for which Adam had no end of contrivances. 
Seth might gain more by working at separate jobs 
under Adam’s direction than by his journeyman’s 
work, and Adam, in his over-hours, could do all 
tlie “nice” work, that required peculiar skill. The 
money gained in this way, with tlfe good wages he 
received as foreman, would soon enable them to get 
befoTohand witli the world, so spaiingly as they 
would all live now- No sooner had this littfc plan 
shaped itself in his mind than ho began to be busy 
with exact calculations about the wood to be bouglit, 
and the particular article of furniture that should bo 
undertaken first — a kitchen cupboard of iTis own 
contrivance, with such an ingenious arrangement 
of sliding- doors and bolts, sucli convenient nooks 
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for stowing household provender, and snch a Bjm- 
metrioal result to tLe eye, that eveiy good house* 
wife would be in raptures with it, and fell through* 
cdl the gradations of mclanoholy longing till her hus-' 
band promised to buy it for her, Adam pictured to 
himself Mrs Poyser examining it with 'her keen eye, 
and trying in vain to find out a deficiency ; and, of 
course, close to Mrs Poyser stood Hetty, and Adam 
was again beguiled from calculations and contri- 
vances into dreams and hopes. Yes, he would go 
and see her th j evening — it was so long since ho 
had been at the Hall Farm. He would have liked 
to go to the night-school, to see why Bartlo Massey 
had not been at church yesterday, for he feared hie 
old friend was ill ; but, unless he could manage both 
visits, this last must be put off till to-morrow — the 
desire to be near Hetty, and to speak to her again, 
was too strong. 

As ho made up his mind to this, ho was coming 
very near to the end of his walk, within the sound 
of the hammers at work on the refitting of the old 
house. The sound of tools to a clever workman who . 
loves his work Is like the tentative soimda of the' 
orchestra to the violinist who has to b^^ tr his part 
in the overture : the strong hures begin their accus- 
tomed thrill, and what was a moment before joy|^ 
vexation, or ambition, begins its cliange into energyv 
All passion becomes strength when it has on outlei 
from the narrow limits of our personal lot in the, 
.labour ^of our right arm, the cunning of our right ' 
hand, or the still, creative activity of our thought,^ 
Look at Adam through the rest of tho day, as hs 
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fitands on the eoaffoldiiig with the two-feet ruler in 
bis bendy whistling low whilo he considers how a 
difSoulty about a floor-joist or a window-frame is to 
be overcome ; or as he pushes one of the younger 
workmen aside, and takes his place in upheaving a 
weight of timber, saying, “Let alone, lad I theo’st 
gpt too much gristle i* thy bones yet;” or as he 
fixes his keen black eyes on the motions of a work- 
man on the other side of the room, and warns him 
that his distances are not riglit. Look at this broad- 
shouldered man with the bare muscular arms, and 
the tliick firm black liair tossed about like trodden 
meadow-grass whenever he takes off his paper cap, 
and with tlie strong barytone voice bursting every 
now and then into lond and solemn psalm-tunes, as 
if seeking an outlet for superfluous strengtli, yet 
presently checking himself, apparently crossed by 
some thought which jars with the singing. Per- 
haps, if you had not been already in the secret, you 
might not have guessed what sad memories, what 
warm affection, what tender fluttering hopes, had 
their home in this athletic body with the broken 
finger-nails — in tliis rough man, tl^ho new no better 
lyrics than he could find in the Old and New Version 
and an occasional hymn ; who knew the smallest pos- 
sible amount of profane history ; and for whom the 
motion and ^hape of the earth, the (vourse of the sun, 
and. the changes of the seasons, lay in the region 
of mystery just made visible by fragmentary know- 
ledge. It had cost Adam a great deal of*trouhle, 
and work in over-hours, to know what he know <iver 
and above the secrets of his handicraft, and tlmt 
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acquaintance with meohanics and figures, and the 
nature of the matoriais he worked with, which was 
made easy to him by inborn inherited &culty — to 
get the mastery of his pen, and write a plain hand, 
to spell without any other mistakes than must in 
fairness be attributed to the unreasonable character 
of orthography rather than to any deficiency in the 
speller, and, moreover, to learn his musical notes 
and parr-singing. Besides all this, he had road 
his Bible, inchiding the apocryphal books; ‘Poor 
Bicliard’s Alrranac,’ Taylor’s ‘Holy Living and 
Dying,’ ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ with Banyan’s 
Life and ‘Holy War,’ a great deal of Bailey’s Dic- 
tionary, ‘Valentine and Orson,’ and part of a ‘His- 
tory of Babylon,’ which Bartle Massey had lent liim. 
Ho might have had many more hooks from Bartle 
Massey, but lie had no time for reading “the coramin 
print,” as liisboth called it, so busy as ho was with 
figuros in all the leisure moments which he did not 
fill up with extra carpentry. 

Adam, you perccivo, was by no means a marvel- 
lous man, nor, properly speaking, a genius, yet I 
will not protend 'tliat his was an orJini).ry character 
among workmen ; and it would not be X all a safe 
conclusion that the next best man you may happen 
to BOO witli a basket of tools over his shoulder and 
a paper cap on his head has the strong conscience 
and the strong sense, the blended susceptibility and 
self-command, of our friend Adam. ' Ho was not an 
avorago'hian. Yet such men as he are reared here 
and there in every generation of our peasant artisans 
— witli an inheritance of afiections nurtured by a 
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simple family life of common need and common in- 
dustry, and an inheritance faculties trained in 
skilful courageous labour : they mako their way up- 
ward, rarely as geniuses, most commonly as pains- 
taking honest men, with the skill and conscience to 
do well the tasks tliat lie before them. Their liyes 
have no discernible echo beyond the neighbourhood 
where they dwelt, but you are almost sure to find 
there some good piece of road, some building, some 
application of mineral produce, some improvement 
in farming practice, some reform of parish abuses, 
with which tlieir names are associated by one or two 
generations after them. Their emjiloyers were the 
richer for them, the work of tlieir hands has worn 
well, and iho work of their brains has guided well 
the hands of other men. They went about in their 
youtli in flannel or paper caps, in coats black with 
coal-dust or streaked with lime and red paint ; in old 
age their wliito hairs are seen in a place of honour 
at church and at market, and they tell their well- 
dressed sons and daughters, seated round the bright 
hearth on winter evenings, liow pleased they were 
when tliey first earned their twopeiico a-day. Others 
there are who die poor, and never put ofl the work- 
man's coat on week-days : they have not had the art 
of getting rich ; but they are men oJ* trust, and when 
they die before tlio worlc is all out of them, it is as 
if some main screw had got loose in a machine : the 
master who employed tliem says, “Where shall I 
find their like ? • 
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CHAPTER XX. 


AD*Vi'-^ VISITS THE HALL FARM. 

Adam carno back from his work in the empty wag* 
gon j that was why he had changed his clothes, and 
was ready to set out to the Hall Farm when it still 
wanted a quarter to seven. 

“ What^s thee got thy Sunday cloose on for ? ” said 
Lisbeth, complainingly, as he came down -stairs. 
“Tlieo artna goin’ to th’ school i* thy best coat?* 

“No, mother,” said Adam, quietly. “Tm going 
to the Hall Farm, but mayhap I may go to the 
school after, so thoe mustna wonder if I’m a bit late. 
Seth ^ill be at hoine in half an hoar — he's only gone 
to the village ; so thee wutna mind.” 

“ Eh, an’ what’s thee got *.hy best cloose on for to 
go to th’ Hall Farm ? The Poyser folks isee’d thoe 
in ’em yesterday, I warrand. What dost mean by 
turnin’ worki’day into Sunday a-that’n? It’s poor 
keepin’ company wi' folks as donna like to see thee 
i’ thy wjrkin’ jacket.” 

“ Good-bj’^e, mother, I can’t stay,” said Adam, plot- 
ting on hi^ hat and going out. 
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But he had no sooner gone a few paces beyond 
the door than Lisbeth beoaino jineasy at the thought 
that she had vexed him. Of course, the secret of 
her objection to the best clothos was lier suspicion 
that they wore put on for Hetty’s sake ; but deeper 
than all her peevishness lay the need that her son 
should love her. She hurried after him, and laid 
hold of his arm before ho had got half-\\^ay down to 
the brook, and said, Nay, my lad, thee wutna go 
away angered wi’ thy mother, an’ her got nought to 
do but to sit by lu^rsen an’ think on the© ? ” 

“Nay, nay, mother/’ said Adam, gravely, and 
standing still while ho put his arm on her eiioulder, 
“I’m not angered. But I wish, for thy own sake, 
theo’dst be more contented to let me do Avhat I’ve 
made up my mind to do. I’ll never be no other than 
a good son to theo as Jong as wo live. But a man 
has other feelings besides what he owes to’s father 
and mother ; and thee oughtna to want to rule over 
me body and soul. And thee must make up thy 
mind, as I’ll not give way to tliee whore I’ve a right 
to do what I like. So Jot us have no more words 
about it.” • 

“ Eh,” said Lisbeth, not willing to show that she 
felt tho real bearing of Adam’s wo»' Is, “ an’ who likes 
to see thee i’ thy best oloose better nor thy mother ? 
An’ when theo’st got thy face washed as clean as the 
smooth white pibble, an’ thy hair combed so nice, 
and thy eyes a-sparklin’ — what else is there as thy 
old mother should like to look at half so w^ll ? An’ 
thee sha’t put on thy Sunday clooso when theo lik’st 
for me — I’D ne’er plague thee no moor about’n.” 
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“Well, well; good-bye, motJier,” Baid Adam, kiflalng 
ter, and hurrying away. Ho saw there was no other 
means of putting an end to the dialogue. Lisbeth 
stood still on the spot, shading her eyes and looking 
after him till he was quite out of sight. She felt to 
the full all the meaning that had lain in Adam’s 
words, and, as she lost sight of him and turned back 
slowly into the house, she said aloud to herself — for 
it was her way to speak her thoughts aloud in the 
long days when her husband and sons were at their 
work — “ Eh, In 11 be tellin’ me as he’s goin’ to bring 
her home one o’ tlieso days ; an’ she’ll be missis o’er 
me, and I mun look on, belike, while she uses the 
blue-edged platters, and breaks 'em, mayhap, though 
there’s ne’or been one broke sin’ my old man an’ 
me bought ’em at the fair twenty ’ear come next 
WhisBuntido. Eh ! ” she went on, still louder, as she 
caught uji her knitting from the table, “ but she’ll 
ne’er knit the Lids’ ^•itockins, nor foot ’em nayther, 
while I live ; an’ when I’m gone, ho’ll bethink him 
as nobody ’ull ne’er fit’s leg an’ foot as liis old mother 
did. She’ll know nothin* o’ njirrowin* an’ heelin’, I 
warrand, an’ sbe’K make a long too as he canna 
get’s boot on. That’s what ''omes o’ m..r’m* young 
wenches. I war gone thirty, an’ th’ fiyther too, 
afore we war married ; an’ young enough too. She’ll 
be a poor dratchell by then che's thirty, a-marr’in’ 
a-that’n, afore her teeth’s all come.” 

Adam walked so fast that he was at the yard-gate 
•before sc^Ven. Martin Foyser and the grandfather 
were not yet come in from the meadow : every one 
was in the meadow, even to the black-and-tan terrier 
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—no one kept watoli in the yard but the bull-dog ; 
and when Adam reached the houso-door, which stood 
wide open, he saw tlioro was no one in the bright 
clean house-place. But ho guessed where Mrs Poy- 
ser and some one else would be, quite witlnn hear- 
ing; BO he knocked on the door and said in liis 
strong voice, “Mrs Poysr.r witliin?” 

“ Ci^me in, Mr Bede, come in,” Mrs Poysor called 
out from the dairy. Sho always gave Adam this 
title when sho reeoivod him in her own house. 
“You may come into the daily if you will, for I 
canna justly leave the cheese.*^ 

Adam walked into tlio dairy, where Mrs Poysor 
and .Nancy were crushing the first evening cheese. 

“ Wliy, you miglit thmJc you war come to a dead- 
house,” said Mrs Poyscu', as ho stood in the open 
doorway ; “ they’re all i’ the meadow ; but Martin’s 
sure to be in afoie long, for they’re leaving the hay 
cocked to-niglit, ready for carrying first thing to- 
morrow. I’ve been forced t’ liave Nancy in, upo’ 
’count as Hetty must gcjtlier the red currants to- 
night; the fniit allays ripens so cynfrairy, just when 
eveiy hand’s wanted. An’ there s n(j tiustin’ the 
children to getlier it, for they pui more into theii- 
own mouths nor into the basket; you might as well 
set the wasps to gether the fruit.” 

Adam longed to say lie would go into the garden 
till Mr Poyser came in, but ho was not quite cour^ 
ageous enough, so ho said, “ I could bo l(^king at 
your spinning-w'licel, then, and see wliai wants do- 
ing to it. Perhaps it stands in the house, where T 
can find it?” 
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“ No, Fve put it away in tlio right-Laud parlour ; 
but let it be till I can fetch it and show it you. I’d 
ba glad now, if you\i go into the garden, and tell 
Hetty to send Totty in. I'lio child ’ull run in if 
she’s told, an’ I know Hetty’s lettin’ her eat too 
many currans. I’ll be much obliged to you, Mr 
llede, if you’ll go and send her in ; an’ there’s the 
York and Lankoster roses beautiful in the garden 
now — ^you’ll hki> to see ’em. But you’d like a drink 
o’ whey first, p’r ps ; I know you’re fond o’ whey, as 
most, folks is when they banna got to crush it out.” 

“ Tliank you, Mrs Poyser,” said Adam ; “ a drink 
o’ w'hey’s allays a treat to me. I’d rather have it 
than beer any day.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Mrs Poyser, reaching a small white 
basin tliat stood on the sLelf, and dipping it into the 
whey-tub, “ the smell o’ broad’s sweet t’ everybody 
but the baker. The Miss Irwines allays say, * Oh, 
Mrs Poyser, I envy you your dairy ; and I envy you 
your ohiokens ; and what a beautiful thing a farm- 
house is, to be sure I ’ An’ I say, * Yes ; a farm- 
house is a fine thing for thorn as look on, an’ don’t 
know the liftin’, an’ the stannin’, an’ the wotritin’ o’ 
th’ inside, as belongs to’t’ ” 

“Why, Mrs Poyser, you wouldn’t like to live any- 
where else but in a farmhouse, so well as you man- 
age it,” said Adam, taking the basin; “and therB 
can bo nothing to look at pleasanter nor a fine milch 
cow, standing up to’ts knees in pasture, and the 
new milk frothing in the pail, and the fresh butter 
ready for market, and the calves, and the poultry* 
Here’s to your health, and may you allays have . 
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strength to look after yonr own daily, and set a 
pattern f all the farmers* wivds in tlie country.** 

Mrs Poyser was not to bo caught in the weakness 
of smiling at a compliment, but a quiet complacency 
overspread her face like a stealing sunbeam, and 
gave a milder glance than usual to her blue -grey 
eyes, as jaho looked at Adam diinking the whey. 
Ah 1 I think I taste that whey now — with a flavour 
so delicate that one can hardly distinguish it from 
an odour, and with that soft gliding warmth that 
fills one’s imagination with a still, happy dreaminess- 
And the light music of the di opping wliey is in my 
ears, mingling with the twittering of a bird outside 
the wire network window — the window overlooking 
the garden, and shaded by tall Gucldrcs roses. 

“ Have a little more, Mr Bede?” said Mrs Poyser, 
as Adam set down the basin. 

‘‘No, thank you ; 1*11 go into the garden now, and 
send in the little lass.” 

“ Ay, do ; and tell her to come to her mother in 
the dairy.” 

Adam walked round by the rick-yard, at jiresont 
empty of ricks, to the little wooden gate leading into 
the garden — once the well-tended kitchen-garden of 
a manor-house ; now, but for tlio handsome brick 
wall with stone coping that ran along one side of 
it, a true farmhouse garden, Avith hardy perennial 
flowers, unpruned fiuit-troes, and kitchen vegetables 
growing together in careless, half-negloc^ed abund- 
ance. In that leafy, flowery, bushy time, to look for 
any one in this garden was like playing at ‘*hide- 
and-seoL” There were the tall hollyhocks beginning 
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to flower, and dazzle the eye with their pink, white, 
and yellow ; there were the syringas and Gueldres 
roses, all large and disorderly for want of trimming ; 
there were leafy walls of scarlet beans and late peas; 
there was a row of busliy filberts in one direction, 
and in another a huge apple-tree making a barren 
circle under its low- spreading boughs. But what 
signified a barren patch or two? TJio garden was 
BO large. Thei'e was always a superfluity of broad 
beans — it took l ine or ten of Adam's strides to get 
to the end of the uncut gi*ass walk that ran by the 
side of them ; and as for other vegetables, tliere was 
so much more room tlian was necessary for them, 
that in the rotation of crops a largo flourishing bed 
of groundsel was of yearly occurrence on one spot or 
other. The very rose-trees, at which Adam stopped 
to pluck one, looked as if they grew wild ; they were 
all huddled together in bushy masses, now flaunting 
with wide open petals, almost all of them of the 
streaked pink-and-wliite kind, which doubtless dated 
from the union of the houses of York and Lancaster. 
Adam was wise enough to choose a compact Pro- 
vence rose thar peeped out half fiTnothp!(jd by its 
flaunting scentless neighbours, and held it in his 
hand— he thought he should Ih' more at ease holding 
something in his hand — as he walked on to the far 
end of the garden, where he remembered ihere was 
the largest row of currantrtrees, not far off from the 
great yew-tree arbour. 

* But he liad not gone many steps beyond the roses, 
when he heard the sliaking ol a bough, and a boy e 
voice saying — 
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“ Now, then, Totty, hold out your pinny — there’s 
a duck.” ^ 

The voice caTne from tho boughs of a tall ohoyy- 
troe, where Adam had no difliculty in discern uig a 
small blue-pinafored figure perched in a commodious 
position whore the fruit was thickest. IJoiiblless 
Totty was below, behind the screen of peas. Yes — 
witli lier bonnet hanging down lie)- back, and her 
fat face, dreadfully smeared witli red juice, turned 
up towards the clierry-trco, while she held her little 
round hole of a mouth and her rod-stained pinafore 
to receive tlie promised downfall. I am sorry to say, 
more than half tho cherries that fell were hard and 
yellow instead of juicy and red ; but Totty spent no 
time in useless regrets, and she was already sucking 
the third juiciest wlion Adam said, “ There now, 
Totty, you’ve got your cherries. Run into the 
house with ’em to mother — she wants you — she’s 
in tho dairy. Run in this minute — there’s a good 
little girh” 

He lifted her up in his strong arms and kissed her 
as ho spoke, a ceremony which Totty legarded as a 
tiresome interruption to cherry-eating ; and when he 
set her down she trotted off quit(» silently towards 
the house, sucking her cherries as sUe went along. 

“Tommy, my lad, take care yo I’re not shot for 
a litUe thieving bird," said Adam, as ho wallced on 
towards the currant- t^nes. 

Ho could see there was a large basket the end 
of the row : Hetty would not bo far ofi^ and Atlam 
already felt as if she were looking at him. Yet 
when he turned the coruer she was standi ng with 
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her back towards him, and stooping to gather the low- 
hanging &uit. Strange that she had not heard him 
coping I perhaps it was because she was making the 
leaves rustle. She started when she became con- 
scious that some one was near — started so violently 
that she dropped the basin with the currants in it, 
and then, when she saw it was Adam, she turned 
from pale to deep rod. That blusli made his heart 
beat with a new happiness. Hetty liad never blushed 
at seeing him l)« ^ore. 

“ I frightened you,” ho said, Avith a delicious sense 
that it didn’t signify wliat ho said, since Hetty seemed 
to feel as much as ho did ; “ let pick the currants 
up. 

That was soon done, for they had ojily fallen in a 
tangled mass on the grass-plot, and Adam, as he 
rose and gave her the basin again, looked straight 
into her eyes with the subdued tenderness that be- 
longs to the first moments of hopeful love. 

Hetty did not turn away her eyes ; her blush had 
subsided, and she met his glance with a quiet sad- 
ness, which c<^‘nteptcd Adam, it was so un- 

like anything he had seen her before. 

“There’s not many more currants to get,” she 
said; “I shall soon ha* don*j now.’* 

“ rU help you ” said Adam , and ho fetched the* 
large basket which was nearly full of currants, and' 
set it close to them. 

Not a jWord more was spoken as they gathered the 
currants. Adam’s heart was too full to speak, and 
ho i bought Hetty knew all that was in it. She was 
not indifferent to his presence after all ; she had 
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blnshed ^hon sho saw him, and tlien there was tliat 
touch of sadiioBs about her wfccli must surely meau 
love, since it was the opjxisite of her usual mani*pr, 
which had often impressed him as indifference. And 
he could glance at her continually as sho bent over 
the finiit, while the level evening sunbeams stole 
through tlie thick apple-tree bouglis, and rested on 
her round cheek and nock as if they too wore in love 
with her. It was to Adam the time that a man can 
least forget in after-life, — the time when ho believes 
that the first woman he has over loved betray s by 
a slight something — a word, a tone, a glance, the 
quivering of a lip or an eyelid — that she is at least 
beginning to love him in return. The sign is so 
slight, it is scarcely pero(3ptible to the ear or eye — 
ho could describe it to no one — it is a mere feather- 
touch, yet it seems to have changed his whole being, 
to have merged an uneasy yearning into a delicious 
unconsciousness of everything but the present mo- 
ment. So much of our early gladness vanishes 
utterly from our memory : we can never recall the 
joy with wliicli wo laid our hca^s on our mother’s 
bosom or rode on our father’s back in childhood ; 
doubtless that joy is wrought up into our nature, as 
tlie sunlight of long-past mornings ;a wrought up in 
the soft mellowness of the apricot ; but it is gone for 
ever from our imagination, and wo can only believe in 
the joy of childhood. But the first glad moment in 
our first lovo is a vision which returns to»iis to the 
last, and brings with it a thrill of feeling intense and 
special as the recurrent sensation of a sweet odour 
breathed in a far-off hour of happiness. It is a mem- 
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ory that gives a more exquisite touch to tendemesB. 
that feeds the madness of jealousy, and adds the last 
keenness to the agony of despair. 

Hetty bending over the red bunches, the level 
rays piercing the screen of apple-tree boughs, the 
length of bushy garden beyond, his own emotion as 
ho looked at her and believed that she was think- 
ing of him, and that there was no need for them to 
talk — Adam remembered it all to the last moment 
of his life. 

And Hetty? You know quite well that Adam 
was mistidvcn about her. Like many otlior men, he 
thought the signs of love for another were sig^s of 
love towards himself. When Adam was approaching 
unseen by her, she was absorbed as usual in think- 
ing and wondering about Arthur’s possible return : 
the sound of any man’s footstej) would l\ave affected 
her just in the same way — she would have felt it 
might be Arthur before she had time to see, and the 
blood that forsook her check in tlie agitation of that 
momentary feeling would have rushed back again at 
the sight of any one else just as much as at the 
sight of Adam, He was not wi’ong in tbi' iking that 
a change had come over TTtity: the anxieties and 
fears of a first passitm, with which she trem- 
bling, had becouje sti-onger than vanity, had given 
her for the first time that sense of helpless depen- 
dence on another’s feeling wliich awakens the cling- 
ing deprecating womanhood oven in the sliallowest 
girl that can ever experience it, and creates in her a 
sensibility to kindness wbicli found her quite hard 
before. For the first time Hetty felt that tliere was 
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someihing Aoothing to her in Adam’s timid yet 
manly tenderness: she wante^ to be treated lov- 
ingly — oh, it was very hard to bear this blank of 
absence, silence, apparent indifference, after those 
moments of glowing love I She was not a&aid that 
Adam would tease her with love-making and flatter- 
ing speeches like her other adnnrers : he had always 
been so reserved to her: she could enjoy witliout 
any fear the sense tliat tliis strong brave man loved 
her and was near lior. It never entered into her 
mind that Adam was pitiable too — that Adam, too, 
must suffer one day. 

Hetty, we know, Avas not the first woman that had 
beliaved more gently to the man who loved her in 
vain, because she liad herself begun to love another. 
It was a very old story; but Adam know nothing 
about it, so he drank in the sweet delusion. 

“ That’ll do,” said Hetty, after a little while. 
“Aunt wants me to leave some on the trees. I’ll 
take ’em in now.” 

“ It’s very well I came to cany the basket,” said 
Adam, “ for it ’ud ha’ been too heavy for your little 
arms.” • 

“Ho ; I could ha’ carried it with both hands.” 

“Oh, I daresay,” said Adam, smiling, “and been 
as long getting into the house as a li^ do ant carrying 
a caterpillar. Have you ever seen those tiny fellows 
carrying things four times as big as tlieiiisclvoa ? ” 

“ No,” said Hetty, indifferently, not caring to know 
the difficulties of ant-life. • 

“ Oh, I used to watch ’em often when I was a lad. 
But now, you see, I can cany the basket with one 
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arm, as if it was an empty nutshell, and you 
th’ other arm to lean on. Won’t you? Such big 
arms as mine were made for little arms liko yours 
to lean on.” 

Hetty smiled faintly, and put her arm within his. 
Adam looked down at her, but her eyes were turned 
dreamily towards another comer of the garden. 

“ Have you ever been to Eaglodalo ? ” she said, as 
they walked slowly along. 

“ Yes,” said Adam, pleased to have her ask a ques- 
lion about hiu ielf ; ‘‘ ten years ago, when I was a 
lad, I went with father to see about some work there. 
It’s a wonderful sight — crocks and caves such as you 
never saw in your life. I never had a right notion 
o* rocks till I went there.” 

How long did it take to get there?” 

“ Why, it took us the best part o* two days’ walk- 
ing. But it’s nothing of a day’s journey for anybody 
as has got a first-rate nag. The Captain ’ud get 
there in nine or ten hours, I’ll be bound, he’s such a 
rider. And I shouldn’t wonder if he’s l)ack again to- 
morrow ; he’s too active to rest long in that lonely 
place, all by himself, for 1.b ore’s nothing but a bit of 
a inn i’ that pirt where he's gone to f ,^h. 1 wish 

he’d got th’ estate in his hands ; that 'ud be the 
right thing for him, for it ’ud give lu’m plenty to do, 
and he’d do’t well to, for all he’s so young ; he’s got 
hotter notions o’ things tlian many a man twice his 
age. Ho spoke very handsome to me th’ other day . 
about lending me money to set up i’ business ; and if 
things came round that way, Fd rather be b6holdin|[,. 
to him nor to any man i’ the world,” 
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Poor Adam was led on to speak about Arthur be- 
cause he thought Hetty would be pleased to know 
that the young squire was so ready to befriend him ; 
the feet entered into his fiituro prospects, which fee 
would like to seem promising in her eyes. And it 
was true that Hetty listened with an interest which 
brought a now light into her eyes and a half smile 
upon her lips. 

“ How pretty the roses are now I” Adam continued, 
pausing to look at them. “See! I stole the prettiest, 
but I didna mean to keep it myself. I think these 
as are all pink, and have got a finer sort o’ green 
leaves, are prettier than tlu^ striped uns, don’t you?” 

Ho set down the basket, and took the rose from 
his button-hole. 

“It smells very sweet,” he said; “those striped ' 
uns have no smell. Sticjk it in your frock, and then 
you can put it in water after. It ’ud be a pity to let 
it fede.” 

Hetty took the rose, smiling as she did so at the 
pleasant thought that ArtJuir could so soon get back 
if he liked. There was a flash of hope and happiness 
in her mind, and with a sudden irapulse of gaiety she 
did what slic had Ycry ofren done beft)re — stuck the 
rose in her hair a little above tlie h T* ear. The ten- 
der admiration in Adam’s face was slightly sliadowod 
by reluctant disapproval. Hetty’s love of finery was 
just the thing that would most provoke his mother, 
and ho himself disliked it as much as it was possible 
for him to dislike anything that belonged t6 her. 

“Ab,”he said, “that’s like the ladies in the pic- 
tures at the Chase; tliey’ve mostly got flowers or 
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feathers or gold things i* their hair, but somehow I 
don’t like to see ’em ^ they allays put me i’ mind o’ 
the painted women outside the shows at Treddles’on 
fair. What can a woman have to set her off better 
than lier own hair, when it curls so, like yours ? If 
a woman’s young and pretty, I tliiiik you can see 
her good looks all tJio better for her being plain 
dressed. Why, Dinali Morris looks very nice, for 
all she w cars f uch a plain cap and gown. It seems 
to me as a wom an’s face doesna want flowers ; it’s 
almost like a flo\ or itsol£ I’m sure yours is.” 

“ Oh, veiy well,” said Hetty, with a little playful 
pout, taking the rose out of her hair. ‘'I’ll put one 
o’ Dinah’s caps on when we go in, and you’ll see if I 
look better in it. She left one behind, so I con take 
the pattern.” 

“Nay, nay, I don’t want you to wear a Methodist 
cap like Dinah’s. I daresay it’s a very ugly cap, 
and T used to think when I saw her here, as it was 
nonsense for her to dross different t’ other people ; 
but I never rightly noticed her till she came to see 
mother last and then I thought the cap scorned 
to fit her face s^'mc!5-iow as th’ aconi-cup fits th* acorn, 
and I shouldn’t like to see Lor so well without it. 
But you’ve got another sort o’ fe-ce ; I’d have you 
just as you are now, without any tiling t’ interfere 
witli your own looks. It’s like wlien a man’s singpng , 
a good tune, you don’t want t’ hear bells tinkling 
and interfering wi’ the sound.” 

* He took her arm and put it wiiliiu his again, look- 
ing down on her fondly. Ho ivas afraid she should 
thinlc he had lectured her ; imagining, as we are apt 
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to do, that she had perceived all the thoughts he had 
only half expressed. And the«thing ho dreaded most 
was lest any cloud should come over this evening’s 
happiness. For the world he would not have spoken 
of his love to Hetty yet, till this comnusnoing kind' 
ness towards him should liave grown into unmistake- 
able love. In his imagination he saw long years 
of his futrire life stretching before him, blest with 
the right to call Hetty his own : he could be con- 
tent with very little at present. So he took up the 
basket of currants once moie, and they went on 
towards the house. 

The scene had quite (ihanged in the half-hour that 
Adam had been in the gai*den. The yard was full 
of life now : Marty was letting the screaming geese 
through the gale, and wickedly provoking the gan- 
der by hissing at him ; thcj granary-door was groan- 
ing on its hinges as Aliok shut it, after dealing out 
the com ; the horses were being led out to watering, 
amidst much barking of all the three dogs, and many 
** whups ” from Tim tlie ploughman, as if the heavy 
animals who held down thoir meek, intelligent heads, 
and lifted their shaggy feet so deliberately, were likely 
to rush wihl ly in every direction but tl le right. E very- 
body was come back from the meuflow ; and when 
Hetty and Adam entered the housi -place, Mr Poy- 
ser was seated in the threc-cornored chair, and the 
/prandfather in the large arm-chair opposite, looking 
on with pleasant expectation while the siijjper was 
being laid on the oak table. Mrs Poyscr had Uid 
the cloth herself— -a cloth made of homc^‘pull linen, 
witli a shining checkered pattern on it, and of an 
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agreeable whitoj- brown hue, such as all sensible 
housewives like to see — none of your bleached 
" shop-rag ” that would wear into holes in no time, 
bift good homespun that would last for two gener- 
ations. The cold veal, the fresh lettuces, and the 
stuffed chine, might well look tempting to hungry 
men who had dined at half-past twelve o'clock. On 
the large deal table against the wall there were 
bright pewter plates and spoons and cans, ready for 
Alick and his < < impanions ; for the master and ser- 
vants ato their sapper not far off each other ; which 
was all the pleasanter, because if a remark about 
to-morrow morning's work occurred to Mr Poyser, 
Alick was at hand to hear it. 

“ Well, Adam, I'm glad to see yo,” said Mr Poy- 
ser, ** Wliat ! ye’ve been helping Hetty to gether 
the currans, oh ? Come, sit ye down, sit ye down, 
Wliy, it’s pretty near a three-week since y' had your 
supper with us ; and the missis lias got one of her 
rare stulFod chines. I’m glad ye’re come.” 

Hetty,” said Mrs Poyser, as she looked into the 
basket of currants to see if the fin it was fine, ‘‘run 
up-stairs, and send Molly down. She’s putting Totty 
to bod, and I want her to diaw tli’ ale, for Nancy’s 
busy yet i’ the dairy. Yon can see to the child. 
But whativer did you let her run away from you 
along wi’ Tommy for, and stuff herself wi’ fruit is 
she can’t eat a bit o' good victual?” 

This was said in a lower tone than usual, while 
her husl^and was talking to Adam ; for Mrs Poyser 
was strict in adherence to her own rules of propriety, , 
and she considered that a young girl was not to be ' 
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treated sbarply in the presence of a respectable man 
who was courting her. That^would not be fair-play : 
every woman was young in her turn, and had her 
chances of matrimony, which it was a point of horibur 
for other women not to spoil — just as one market- 
woman who has sold her own eggs must not try to 
balk onotlier of a customer. 

Hetty made haste to run away up-stairs, not easily 
finding an answer to her aunt's question, and Mrs 
Poyser went out to see after Marty and Tommy, and 
bring them into supper. 

Boon they were all seated — ^iho two rosy lads, one 
on each side, by the pale mother, a place being left 
for Hetty between Adam and her undo. Alick too 
was come in, and was sGat('.d in his far coi-ncr, eating 
cold broad beans out of a large dish with his pocket-* 
knife, and finding a flavour in them which ho would 
not have exchanged for the finest pine-apple. 

What a time that gell is drawing th’ alo, to bo 
sure 1 said Mrs Poyser, when she was dispensing 
her slices of stuffed chine, “I think she sets the 
jug under and forgets to turn the tap, as there's 
nothing you can't believe o' than wenches . they'll 
set the empty kettle o' the fire, and then come an 
hour after to see if tho water bot)s." 

“She's drawin' for the men too,*’ said Mr Vojbct. 

“ Thoe shouldst ha' told her to bring our jug up first." 

“Told her?" said Mrs Poyser: “yes, I might 
spend all the wind i' my body, an' take tho bellows 
too, if I was to tell tliera gells everything as their 
own sharpness wonna tell 'em, Mr Bede, will yon 
take some vinegar with your lettuce? Ay, you’re i’ 
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the right not. It spoils the flavour o’ the chine, to 
my thinking. It’s poQr eating where the flavonr o* 
the meat lies i’ the cruets. There’s folks as make 
bad butter, and trusten to the salt t’ hide it.” 

Mrs Poyser’s attention was hero diverted by the 
appearance of Molly, carrying a large jug, two small 
mugs, and four drinking-cans, all full of ale or small 
beer — an interesting example of the prohonsile power 
poBBOBBed by the human hand. Poor Molly’s moutli 
was rather wid^ r open than usual, as she walked 
along with her uyes fixed on the double cluster of 
vessels in lier hands, quite innocent of tlie expres- 
sion in her mistress’s eye. 

Molly, I niver knew your equils — to think o* 
your poor mother as is a widow, an* I took you wi’ 

' as good as no character, an’ the times an’ times I’ve 
told you" • • • 

Molly had not seen the lightning, and the thunder 
shook her nerves the more for the want of that pre- 
paration. With a vague alarmed sense that she must 
somehow comport herself differently, she hastened 
her step a littlo towards the far deal talde, where 
she might set down* her cans — caught her foot in her 
apron, which had become ui.tied, and ioll with a 
crash and* a splash into a pool of beer ; whereupon 
a tittering explosion from Marty and Tommy, and 
a serious "EUoJ” from Mr Poyser, who saw his* 
draught of ale unpleasantly del'orred. 

There you go I ” resumed Mrs Poyser, in a cut- 
ting tone,* afi she rose and went towards the cup- 
board while Molly began dolefully to pick up the' 
fragments of pottery. ^^It’s what I told you ud 
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come^ over and over again ; and tliero^s yonr month's 
wage gone, and more, to payrfor that jug as IVe Iiad 
i* the house this ten year, and nothing ever happened 
to't before ; but the cirockery you’ve broke sin’ tero 
in th’ house been ’ud make a parson swear — 

God forgi’ mo for saying so ; an’ if it had been boil- 
ing wort out o’ the copper, it ’ud ha’ been the same, 
and you’d ha’ been scalded, and veiy like lamed for 
life, as there’s no knowing but what you will bo 
some day if you go on ; for anybody ’ud think you’d 
got the St Vitus’s Dance, h) see the thijigs you’ve 
throwed di»wn. It’s a pity but wbat tlio bits was 
stacked up for you to sec, thougli it’s neither seeing 
nor hearing as ’nil make much odds to you — anybody 
’ud tliink you war rase-Iiardeued.” ^ 

Poor Molly’s tears were dropping fast by this time, 
and in her desperation at the lively nioveini»nt of tho 
beer-stream towards Alick’s legs, she was converting 
her apron into a mop, Avhile Mrs Poyser, opening 
the cupboard, turned a blighting eye upon her. 

“Ah,” she went on, “you’ll do no good wi’ cry- 
ing an’ making more wot to wi^e up. It’s all your 
own wilfiilness, as I tell you, for there’s nobody no 
caU to break aiiytliing if tli(»y’ll only go tho right 
way to work. J3ut wooden folks hitf 1 need ha’ wooden 
tilings t’ handle. And here must i take tho brown- 
wd-white jug, as it’s niver been used three times 
this year, and go down i’ the cellar myself, and bo- 
like catch my death, and bo laid up wi’ ^inflamma- 
tion ” • • . 

Mrs Poyser had turned round froin tho cupboard 
with the brown-and- white jug in her band, when 
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slie caught sight of something at the other end .of 
the kitchen ; perhaps ic was because she was already 
trepibliiig and nervous that the apparition had so 
strong an effect on her ; perhaps jug-breaking, like 
other crimes, has a contagious influence. However 
it was, she stared and started like a ghost-seer, and 
the [)rccious brown-and-white jug fell to the ground, 
parting for ever with its spout and handle. 

“Did ever anybody see the liko?’’ she said, with 
a suddenly-! owc ■ ed tone, after a moment’s bewildered 
glance round the room. “ The jugs are bewitched, 
I think. It’s them nasty glazed handles — they slip 
o’er the finger like a snail.” 

“ Wliy, thee’st let thy own whip fly i’ thy face,” 

, said her husband, who had now joined in the laugh 
of tho young ones. 

“ It’s all voiy fine to look on and grin,” rejoined 
Mrs Poyser; “but tJiere’s times when tho crockery 
seems alive, an’ flies out o’ your hand like a bird. 
It’s like the glass, sometimes, ’ull crack as it stands. 
What is to bo broke imll be broke, f3r I never 
dropped a thing f ^,my life for Wci-nt o’ holding it, 
else I should never ha’ kopi tho orocke’^y all these 
’ears as I bought at my owji wedding. And Hetty, 
are you mad? Whativer do yon moan bj coming 
down r that way, and making one think as there’s a 
ghost a-wallring i’ th’ house ? ” 

A new outbreak of laughter, while Mrs Poyser 
• was speaking, was caused, loss by her sudden con- 
version to a fatahstio view of jug-breaking, than by 
tliat strange appearance of Hetty, whicli had startled 
her aunt. The little minx hod found a blaok gown 
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of her aunt’s, and pinned it close round her nock to 
look like Dinah’s, had made ^her hair as flat as slio 
could, and had tied on one of Dinah’s hif^li-orowned 
borderless net-caps. The thought of Dinah’s pale 
grave face and mild grey eyes, which the sight ol 
the gown and cap brought with it, made it a laugh- 
able surprise oriougli to see them replaced b^ 
Hetty’s round rosy cheeks and coquettish dark eyes. 
The boys got off Iheii chairs and jumped ronniher, 
chapping their hands, and even Alick gave a low 
ventral laugh as he looked up from his beans. Un- 
der cover of the noise, Mrs Poyser went into the 
back kitchen to send Nancy into tlio cellar with the 
great pewter measure, which had some chance ol 
being free from bewiichment. 

^‘Why, Hetty, lass, are ye turned M«'lhodist?”* 
said Mr Poyser, with that comfortable slow enjoy- 
ment of a laugh which one only sees in stout people. 
“ You must pull your face a deal longer before you’ll 
do for one ; mustna she, Adam? IIow come you to 
put them things on, eh ? ” 

Adam said he liked Dinah’s cap and gown better 
nor my clothes,” said Hetty, sitting down demurely. 
“ He says folks look better in ugly clothes,” 

“Nay, nay,” said Adam, lookmg at her admir- 
ingly; “I only said they seemed to suit Dinah. 
But if I’d said you’d look pretty in ’em, I should ha’ 
said nothing but what was true.” 

“Wh7, thee thonglil’st Hefty war^ a ghost, 
didstna?” said Mr Poyser to his wife, wh - now 
came back and took her scat again* '' Thee louk'dst 
as scared as scared.” 
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“ It little sinnifies how I looked,” said Mrs Poy- 
ser ; “ looks ’ull merj(l< no jugs, nor laughing neither, 
as I see. Mr Bedo, I’m sorry you’ve to wait so long 
fot‘ your alo, but it’s coming in a minute. Make 
yourself at home wi’ th’ cold potatoes : I know you 
like ’em. Tommy, I’ll send you to bod this minute, 
if you don’t give over laughing. What is there to 
laugh at, I should like to know? I’d sooner cry 
nor langli at tJjo sight o’ that poor thing’s cap ; and 
there's them as ’ud be better if they could make 
thoirselves like l^er i’ more ways nor putting on her 
cap. It little becomes anybody i’ this house to 
make fun o* my sister’s child, an’ her just gone 
away from us, as it went to my heart to j)art wi’ 
her: an’ I know one thing, as if trouble was to 
•■tiome, an’ I was to be laid up i’ my bod, an’ the 
children was to die — as there’s no knowing but 
what they will — an’ the murrain was to come among 
the cattle again, aii’ everything went to rack 
an’ min — 1 say we might be glad to get sight o* 
Dinah’s cap again, wi’ her own face under it, l^ordor 
or no border. For she’s one o’ tlnmj things as looks 
the brightest on a rJiiiiy day, and loves you the best 
when you’re most i’ need on’t.” 

Mrs IViyser, you perceive, was aware that nothing 
would be so likely to expel the comic as thfi terrible. 
Tommy, who was of a susceptible disposition, and 
very fond of his mother, and who had, besides, eaten 
so many oheiries as to have h:s feelings less under 
command *than usual, was so a/Tected by the drdad- 
ful picture she had made of the possible fiituro, that 
he began to cry; and the good-natured &ther, in- 
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dnlgont to all weaknesses but those of negligent 
fanners, said to Hetty — • 

“ You’d better take the things off again, my lass ; 
it hurts your aunt to sec ’em.” * 

Hetty went up-stairs again, and the arrival of the 
ale made an agreeable diversion ; for Adam had to 
give hie opinion of the new tap, which could not be 
otlierwise than complimentary to Mrs Poyser; and 
then followed a discussion on the secrets of good 
brewing, the folly of stinginess in ‘‘ hopping, and 
the doubtful economy of a farmer’s making liis own 
malt. Mrs Poyser liad so many opportunities of 
expressing herself with woight on these subjects, 
tliat by the time supper >vas oudod, the ale -jug 
refilled, and Mr Poysor’s jiipe alight, she was once 
more in high good-humour, and ready, at Adam’s^ 
request, to fetch the broken spinning-wheel for his 
insjiection. 

“ Ah,” said Adam, looking at it carc^fully, “ here’s 
a nice bit o’ turning wanted. It’s a pretty wheel. 

I must have it up at the turning-shop in the village, 
and do it there, for I’ve no convencnct^ for turning 
at home. If you’ll scud it to M/Eurge’s shop i’ the 
morning, I’ll get it done for you by Wednesday. 
I’ve been turning it over in my mind,” ho continued, 
looking at M r Poyser, “ to make a * »i t more conven- 
ence at Iiome for nice jobs o' cabinet-making. Pvo 
always done a deal at sucli little things in odd liours, 
and they’re profitable, for there’s more workmanship 
nor material in ’em. I look for me and Seth to get 
a little business for ourselves i’ that way, for 1 Iniow 
a man at Itosseter as ’ull take as many things as we 
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should make, besides what we could get orders for 
round about.” •* 

Mr Poysor ont(^red with interest into a project 
wtidi seemed a step towards Adam’s becoming a 
“ master-man ; ” and Mrs Poyser gave her approba- 
tion to the scheme of the movable kitchen cupboard, 
which was to be capable of containing grocery, 
pickles, crockery, and house-linen, in the utmost 
cornpactness, without confusion. Hett}^, once more 
in her own di ss, with her neckerchief pushed a 
little backwards on this warm evening, was seated 
picking currants near tbe window, where Adam 
could see her quite well. And so the time passed 
pleasantly till Adam got np to go. He was pressed 
to come again soon, but not to stay longer, for at 
this busy time sensible people would not run the risk 
of being sleepy at five o’clock in the morning. 

“ I shall take a step farther,” said Adam, “ and go 
on to seo Muster Massey, for he wasn’t at church 
yesterday, and I’ve not seen him for a week past. 
I’ve never harflly known him to miss church before.” 

“Ay,” said Mr Poyser, “ we’vu licarod nothing 
about him, for it’s the boys' hoUodaya i‘OW, so we 
can give you no account.” 

“But you’ll niver think o" going there at this 
hour o’ the nigliL ? ” said Mrs Poyser, folding up her 
knitting. 

“ Oh, Mester Massey sits up late,” said Adam. 
“ An* the night-school’s not over yet. Some o’ tbe 
'men don^t come till late — they’ve got so td 
walk. And Bartle himself’s never in bed till it’s 
gone eleven.” 
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** I wouldna have him to live wi’ ino, then,” said 
Mrs Poyser, ‘‘a-dropping cjwidle- grease aboul, as 
you’re like to tumble down o’ the floor the fii-st 
thing i’ the morning.” * 

“Ay, eleven o’clock’s late — it’s late,” said old 
Martin, “ I ne’er sot up so i’ my life, not to say as 
it wama a marr’in’, or a christenin’, or a wake, or 
th’ harvest supper. Eleven o’chxjk’s late.” 

“Why, I sit up till after twelve often,” said Adam, 
laughing, “ but it isn’t t’ oat and drink extry, it’s to 
work extiy. Good-night, Mrs Poyser; good-night, 
Hetty.” 

Hetty could only smile and not shako hands, for 
hers were dyed and damp with ounant-juico ; but 
all the rest gave a hearty shake to the large palm 
that was held out to them, and said, “ Como again, * 
come again I ” 

“Ay, think o’ that now,” said Mr Poyser, when 
Adam was out on the causeway. “ Sitting up till 
past twelve to do extry work I Ye’ll not find many 
men o’ six-an’-tweiitv as ’nil do to put ? tlio shafts 
wi’ him. If you cun catch Adam for a husband, 
Hetty, you’ll ride i’ your own spring-cart some day, 
I’ll bo your warrant,” 

Hetty was moving across the kitchen with the 
currants, so her uncle did not see ttie littlo toss of 
the head witli which she answered him. To ride in 
a spring-cart seemed a very miserable lot indeed to 
lier now. 
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- 

THK NIGHT SCHOOL AND THE SCHOOLMABTEB. 

Bautlr Massky’s was one of a few scattered houses 
on the edge of a common, wliich was divided hj the 
road to Treddloston. Adam reached it in a quarter 
• of an hour after leaving the Hall Farm ; and when 
he had his hand on the door-latch, he could see, 
through tlie cmtainloss window, that there were 
eight or nine heads Ixmding over the desks, lighted 
by thin dips. 

When he entered, a reading lesson was going for- 
ward, and Bartle Massey men^ly nodded, leaving 
him to take his place whore he pleased. Ho had 
not come for the sake of a Jesson tt^night, and his 
mind was too full of personal matters, too full of the 
last two hours ho had passed in Hetty’s presence, for 
him to amuse himself with a bocjk till school was 
over; so he sat down in a corner, and looked on 
with an absent mind. It '\as a sort of scene which 
' Adam had beheld almost w'cekly lor years ; he knew 
by heart every arabesque flourish in the framed 
specimen of Bartle Massey’s liandwriting which 
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hung over the schoolmaster’s head, by way of keep- 
ing a lofty ideal before tlie mbjds of his pupils ; he 
knew the backs of all the books on the shelf running 
along the whitewashed wall above the pegs for tfio 
slates ; he knew exactly how many grains were gone 
out of the ear of Indian-corn that hung from one of 
the rafters ; he had long ago exhausted the resotircos 
of his imagination in trying to think how the bunch 
of leathery sea-weod had looked and grown in its 
native element; and from tho place where he sat, 
he could make nothing of tho old ina}> of England 
that hung against the opposite wall, for age had 
turned it of a fine yellow bi-own, something like 
that of a well-seasoned mecrscliaum. Tho diutiui that 
was going on was almost as familiar as the scene, 
nevertheless habit luid not made him indifierent to 
it, and even in his present self-absorbed mood, Adam 
felt a momentary stirring of the old fellow-feeling, 
as he looked at the rough men painfully holding 
pen or pencil witli their cramped hands, or humbly 
labouring through thoir reading lesson. 

The reading class now seated on tho form in front 
of the schoolmaster’s desk, consfsted of the throe 
most backward pupils. Adam woidd have known 
it, only by seeing Bartle Massey’s f.^-ce as bo looked 
over his spectacles wliich ho had shifted to the ridge 
of his nose, not requiring them for present purposes. 
The face wore its mildest expression : the gi izzled 
busby eyebrows had taken their more acute angle 
of compassionate kindness, and l^ie moutfi, hnbit- 
ually compressed with a pout of the lower lip, was 
relaxed so as to be ready to speak a helpful word 
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or Byllablo in a moment. This gentle expression 
was the more interesting bocaiise the schoolmaster’s 
nose, an irregular aquiline t'vvisted a little on one 
side, had rather a formidable character; and his 
brow, moreover, had that peculiar tension which 
always impresses one as a sign of a keen impatient 
temperament: the blue veins stood out like cords 
under the transparent yellow skin, and this intimi- 
dating brov' was softened by no tendency to bald- 
ness, for the grey bristly hair, cut down to about an 
inch in lengtl., stood round it in as close ranks as 
over. 

“Nay, Bill, nay,” Barfclo was saying in a kind 
tone, as he nodded to Adam, “ begin that again, 
and then perhaps, it’ll come to you what d, r, y, 
spells. It’s the same lesson you read last week, 
you know.” 

“ Bill ” was a sturdy follow, aged four-and-twenly, 
an excellent stone-sawyer, who could get as good 
wages as any man in the trade of his years ; but 
ho found a reading lesson in words of one syllable 
a harder matter to deal with tlian the hardest stone 
he had over had t<> saw. *1110 letters, he coroxdained, 
were so “ uncommon alike, chere was no tellm' ’em 
one from another,” the sawyer’s business not being 
ooncenied with minute differences such as exist be- 
tween a letter with its tail turned up and a letter 
with its tail turned down. But Bill had a firm 
determination that he would learn to read, founded 
chiefly on two reasons : first, that Tom Hazelow, 
his cousin, could read anything “ right off,” whether 
it was print or writing, and Tom had sent him a 
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letter from twenty miles off, saying Low he was 
prospering in the world, and had got an overlooker’s 
place ; socondly, that Sam Thillips, who sawed with 
him, liad learned to read when he was tnrrcd 
twenty ; and what could bo done by a little fellow 
like Sam Phillips, Bill considered, could bo done by 
himself, seeing that he could pound Sam into wot 
day if circumstances required it. So hero he was, 
pointing his big finger towards three words at once, 
and turning his head on one side that he^ii^ht 
keep better hold with his eye of the one word which 
was to be discriminated out of the group. The 
amount of knowledge Bai-tle Massey must possess 
was something so dim and vast that Bill’s imagina- 
tion recoiled before it : he would hardly have ven- 
tured to deny that the schoolmaster might have* 
.something to do in briiiging about the regular re- 
turn of daylight and the changes in the weather. 

The man seated next to Bill was of a very 
different type : he was a Methodist brickmakor, 
who, after spending thirty years of liis life in 
perfect satisfaction with his ignorance, had lately 
got religion,” and along with ii the desire to read 
the Bible. But with him, too, learning was a heavy 
business, and on his way out to-night he had offorod 
as usual a special prayer for help, seeing tliat he 
had undertaken this hard task with a single eye 
to the nourishment of his soul — that he might have 
a greater abundance of texts and hymns wherewith 
to banish evil memories and the temptatX)ns of old 
habit; or, in brief language, the devil. For tlio 
brickmakor had been a notorious poacher, and was 
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suspected, though there was no good evidence 
against him, of bein^ the man who had shot a 
neighbouring gamekeeper in the leg. However 
th«»t might be, it is certain that shortly after the 
accident referred to, which was coincident with the 
arrival of an awakening Methodist preacher at Tred- 
clleston, a great change had been observed in the 
brickfiiakcr ; and though he was still known in the 
neighbouihood bj his old sobriquet of Brimstone,” 
theffe was nothing he held in so much horror as emy 
farther transactions with that evil-smelling element. 
He was a broad-chested fellow, with a fervid temper- 
ament, which helped him better in imbibing religious 
ideas than in the dry process of acquiring the mere 
human knowledge of the alphabet. Indeed, he had 
•been already a little shaken in his resolution by a 
brother Methodist, wlio assured him that the letter 
was a mere obstruction to the Spii’it, and expressed 
a fear that Brimstone was too eager for tlio know- 
ledge that pulfeth up. 

The tliird beginner was a much more promising 
pupil. He was a tail but thin ami wj»y man. nearly 
as old as Brimston3, with a very ptdo face, and 
hands stained a deep blue. He was a dyer, who 
in the course of dip])ing home.spiin wool and old 
women’s petticoats, had got fired with the ambition 
to letum a great deal more about the strange secrets 
of colour. Ho had already a high r(jj»utafcion in the 
district for his dyes, and ho was Lent oit discovering 
some method by which he could reduce the expense 
of crimsons and scarlets. The druggist at Treddle- 
Bton had given him a notion that lie might save 
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himself a great deal of labour and expanse if ho 
ootiLd loom to read, and so 1^ had bcgnn to givo 
his spore hours to the night-school, resolving that 
his “little chap” should lose no time in coming to Mr 
Massey’s day-school as soon as ho was old enough. 

It was touching to see those tlireo big men, with 
the marks of their hard labour about them, anxiously 
bonding over the worn books, and painfully making 
out, “The grass is green,” “The sticks are drjr,” 
“The com is lipe” — a ver}' hard losson to pass to 
after columns of single wrmls all alike exceiit in 
the first letter. It was almost as if throe rough 
animals were making humble efforts to loam how 
they might becoino human. And it touched the 
tenderest fibie in Bartle Massey’s iiiituro, for such 
fiill-grown children as these wero the only pupils * 
for whom he had no fao\cre eiJilhcts, and no im- 
patient tones. He was not gifted with an im2)er- 
turbable temper, and on music -nights it was ap- 
parent that patience could never bo an easy virtue 
to him; but this evening, as lie glances over his 
spectacles at IJilf Downes, the saw}'er, wlio is f um- 
ing his head on one side with f^desjjcrato sc-nse of 
blankness bcfoi;o tlio letters d, r, y, Ins eyes shed 
their mildest and most encouraging !iglit. 

After the reading class, two you'-is, between six- 
teen and nineteen, came up with imaginary bills of 
parcels, which they had been writing out on their 
slates, and wore now rerpiired to calciilato “off- 
hand” — a test which they stood with such imperfect 
success tliat Bartle Massey, whose eyes liad br‘on 
glaring at them ominously tlirough his sp^'ctaclca 

VOL. I Z 
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for some minutes, at length burst out in a bitter, 
high-pitched tone, pausing between every sentence 
to rap the floor with a knobbed stick which rested 
between his legs. 

“Now, you see, you don*t do this thing a bit 
better tlian you did a fortnight ago; and I’ll tell 
you what's the reason. You want to loam accounts ; 
that’s well and good. But you tliink all you need 
do^to learn accounts is to come to mo and do sums 
for an hour or so two or three times a-week; and 
no sooner do you get your caps on and turn out of 
doors again, than you sweep the whole thing clean 
out of your mind* You go whistling about, and 
take no more care what you're thinking of than if 
your beads wore gutters for any rubbish to swill 
through that happened to be in the way; and if 
you get a good notion in ’em, it’s pretty soon 
washed out again. You think knowledge is to be 
got cheap — ^you'll oome and pay Baitle Massey six- 
pence a-wcek, and he’ll make you clever at figures 
without your taking any trouble. But knowledge 
isn’t to be got with paying sixpence, let mo tell 
you : if you’re to know figurt^s, you must turn ’em 
over in your houds, and keep your thoughts fixed 
on ’em. There’s nothing you can’t turn into a sum, 
for there’s nothing but what’s got number in it — 
even a fooL You may say to yourselves, * Fm one 
fool, and Jack’s another ; if my fool’s head weighed 
four pound, and Jack’s throe pound three ounces 
and three quarters, how many pennyweights heavier 
would my lioad be than Jack’s ? ’ A man that had 
got his heart in learning figures would make sums 
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for himself, and work ’em in his head : when he sat 
at his slioomaking, he’d counl^ his stitches by fives, 
and then put a price on his stitches, say half a far- 
thing, and then see how much money ho could get 
in an hour ; and then ask himself how much money 
he’d get in a day at tliat rate ; and then how much 
ten workmen would get working ihi’co, or twenty, or 
a hundred years at that rate— and all the while his 
needle would bo going just as fust as if ho loftjiis 
head empty for the devil to danco in. But tlTb long 
and tho short of it is — I’ll have nobody in my nights 
school that dot‘sn’t slj’ivc to leani what ho comes to 
learn, as hard as if ho was striving to got out of a 
dark hole into broad daylight. I’ll send no man 
away because he’s stupid: if Billy Taft, tho idiot, 
wanted to karn anything, I’d not refuse to teacli* 
him. But I’ll noL throw away good knoAvledgo on 
people who think they can get it by tho sixpenn’orth, 
and carry it awiiy with ’em as they would an ounco 
of snnff. So never coino to mo again, if 3 ou can’t 
show that you’ve been working with your own heads, 
instead of thinking you can pay for mine to work for 
you. That’s the last word I've ^t to say to you.” 

With tliis final sentence, Bartlo Massey gave a 
sharper rap than ever w*tli his kii^sbbed stick, and 
the discomfited lads got up to go Tvith a sullcy look. 
The other pupils had happily only tlieir writing- 
books to show, in Vtarious stages of progress from 
pot-hooks to round text ; and mere pen-strokes, how- 
ever perverse, were less exasperating to ifartle than 
fiilfl fl arithmetic. He was a little more Si voro than 
usual on Jacob Storey’s Z’s, of which poor Jacob had 
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\mtten a pageful, all with their tops turned the 
wrong way, with a pijzzletl sense that they were not 
right “ somehow,” 13ut he observed in apology, that 
it*was a letter you never wanted hardly, and he 
thought it had only been put there “ to finish off th’ 
alphabet, like, though aini)i^is-and (&) would ha* done 
as well, for what ho could boo.” 

At last the pupils had all taken their hats and 
said their “Good-nights,** and Adam, knowing his 
olJ"maater’s liab ’s, rose and said, “Shall I put the 
candles out, Mr Massey?** 

“ Yes, my boy, yes, all but this, which Fll cany 
into the house ; and just lock the outer door, now 
you’re near it,” said Bartlo, getting his stick in the 
fitting angle to luili> liim in descending from his 
stool. lie was no sooner on tho ground than it be- 
came obvious why the stick was necessary — the left 
leg was much shorter than tho right. But the 
Bclioolmastcr was so active witJi his lameness, tliat 
it was hardly thought of as a misfortune ; and if you 
had seen him make liis way along the Bohoolroom 
floor, and up tho stop into liis kirchon, yon would 
perhaps have understood why tlie naughty boys 
sometimes felt that his pace might be indefinitely 
quickened,’ and that he and his stick might overtake 
tlieiu even in their swiftest run. 

The moment ho appeared at the kitchen door with 
the candle in liis hand, a fiiint whimpering began in 
the chimney -comer, and a luown -and- tan-coloured 
(>itch, of that wiso-Iooking breed witli sliort legs and 
long body, known to an nnrncchonical generation as 
tuinspits, came creeping along the floor, wagging 
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her tail, and hesitating at every other step, as if her 
affections were painfolly divided between llio Iham- 
per in the ohimnoy-conier and the master, whom she 
could not leave without a greeting. 

“Well, Vixen, well then, how are the babbies?’* 
Said the schoolmaster, making haste towards the 
chimnoy-oorner, and holding the candle over the low 
hamper, where two extremely blind lifted 

up their heads towards the light, from a ncsl^ of 
flannel and wool. Vixen could not oven see lier 
toaster look at them without painful excitement : 
she got into the hamper and got out again the 
next moment, and behaved with true feminine folly, 
though looking all the wliilo as wise as a dwarf with 
a largo old-fasliioucd head and body on the most 
abbreviated legs. 

“ Wliy, yon’vo got a fiimily, I soo, Mr Massey ? ” 
said Adam, smiling, as iio came into the kitchen. 
“How’s that? I thought it was against the law 
here.” 

“Law? Wliat’s the use o’ law when a man’s once 
such a fool as to let a woman into his house?” 
said Bartle, turning away froifl the liainper wilh 
some bitterness. Ho always called Vixen a woman, 
and seemed to have lost all cons^ tougness that ho 
was using a figure of speech. “ If I’d known Vixen 
was a woman, I’d never have held Iho boys from 
drowning her ; but wdicn I’d got her into my hand, 
I was forced to take to her. And now you seo what 
she’s brought me to — the sly, hypocritical wench ” — 
Bartle spoke these last words in a rasping tone of 
reproach, and looked at Vixen, who poked down her 
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head and turned tip her eyes towards him with a 
keen sense of opprobrium — “and contrived to be 
brought to bed on a Sunday at church-time. Fve 
wfshed again and again I’d been a bloody-minded 
man, that I could have strangled the mother and the 
brats witli one cord.” 

“ I’m glad it was no worse a cause kept you from 
church,” said Adam. “ I was afraid you must be ill 
for the first time i’ your life. And I was particular 
sorry "not to have '»^ou at church yesterday.” 

“Ah, my boy, I know why, I know why,” said 
•Bartlo, kindly, going up to Adam, and raising his 
hand up to the shoulder that was almost on a lovel 
witli hiB own head. “You’ve had a rough bit o’ 
road to get over since I saw you — a rough bit 
*0* road. But I’m in liopes there are better times 
coming for you. I’ve got some nows to toll you. 
But I must get my supper first, for I’m hungry, I’m 
hungry. Sit down, sit down.” 

Bartle went into his little pantry, and brought out 
an excellent home -baked loaf; for it was his one 
extravagance in these dear times to eat broad once 
a-day instead of oa^^cake ; and ho justified »t by ob- 
serving, that what a sohoolmasl' r wanted was brains, 
and oat-cake ran too much to hone instead of brains. 
Tlien came a piece of cheese and a quart jug with a 
crown of foam upon it. He placed them all on the 
round deal table which stood against his large arm- 
chair in the chimney-corner, with Vixen’s hamper on 
one side of it, and a window-shelf with a few books 
piled up in it on the other. The table was as clean 
as if Vixen had been an excellent housewife in a 
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checkered apron ; bo was the quarry floor ; and the 
old carved oaken press, tables and chairs, which in 
those days would be bought at a high price in aristo- 
oratio houses, though, in that period of spidor-ldgs 
and inlaid cupids, Bartle had got tlicm for an old 
song, were as free from dust as things could bo at 
the end of a summer’s day. 

*‘Now, then, my boy, draw up, draw up. Wo’ll 
not talk about business till we’ve had our snpijer. 
No man can bo wise on an empty stomach. ^ But,” 
said Bartle, rising from liis chair again, ** T must 
give Vixen her sui)per too, confound her! though, 
she’ll do noUiing witli it but nourish tlioso unneces- 
sary babbies. That’s the way with these women, 
they’ve got no head-pioces to nourisli, and so their 
food all runs either to fat or to brats.” • 

He brought out of the pantry a dish of scraps, 
which Vixen at onco fixed her eyes on, and jumped 
out of her hamper to lick up with the utmost de- 
spatch. 

“ I’ve had my supper, Mr Massey,” said Adam, “ so 
I’ll look on while you eat yours. I’ve been at Uie 
Kali Farm, and they always lijftro thcii* supper be- 
times, you know : they don’t keep your late liours.” 

“I know little about their ho ms,” said Bartle, 
dryly, cutting his broad and not sh linking from tlie 
crust. “It’s a house I seldom go into, thougli I’m 
fond of the boys, and Martin Poyser’s a good fellow. 
Thoro’s too many womon in tlio liouso for me : I hate 
the sound of women’s voices ; they’re always cither 
a-bu!sz or a-squeak — always either a-bu7^ or a-squoak. 
Hrs Poysor keeps at the top o’ the talk like a flfo ; and 
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as for tlie young lasses, I’d as soon look at watei^ 
grubs — I know what tjiey’ll turn to— ^stinging gnats, 
stinging giiata. Here, take soino alo, my boy : it’s 
bei)n drawn for you — ^it’s been drawn for you.” 

“ Nay, Mr Massey,” said Adam, who took his old 
friend’s whim more seriously than usual to-night, 
“don’t be so liard on the orcaturs God has made to 
be conij)anionB for us. A working man ’ud be badly 
olT^vithout a wife to see to tli’ liousc and the victual, 
and make things lean and comfortable.” 

“ Nonsense 1 it’s the silliest lie a sonsible man 
like you ever holievod, to say a woman makes a 
house comfortable. It’s a story got up, bocauso the 
women are tliore, and something must bo found for 
’em to do. I tell you there isn’t a thing under the 
’sun that needs to bo done at all, but what a man can 
do better than a woman, unless it’s bearing children, 
and they do that in a poor make-sliift way ; it had 
better ha’ boon left to the men — it had better ha’ been 
left to the men. I toll you, a woman ’ull baJre you 
a pie every week of her life, and never come to see 
that tlio hottoi* ill’ oven the shorter I ho time. I toll 
you, a woman ’nil i/iake your porridge every day for 
twenty years, and never think .)f measuring the pro- 
portion between the meal and the milk — a little more 
or Ipss, she’ll think, doesn’t signify : the porridge mU 
be awk’ard now and tlien : if it’s wrong, it’s summat 
in the meal, or it’s summat in tlie milk, or it’s summat 
in the water. Look at me I 1 mako my own bread, 
and there’s no differenco between one batch and an- 
other from year’s end to year’s end ; but if I’d got 
any other woman besides Vixen in the house, I must 
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pray to the Lord every baking to give me patience 
if the bread turned out hea^. And as for cleanli- 
ness, my house is cleaner than any othor liouse on 
the Common, though the half of ’em swarm w^itli 
women. Will Baker’s lad comes to help me in a 
morning, and we get as much cleaning done in one 
hour without any fuss, as a woman ’uJ got done in 
three, and all the wiiilo be sending buckets o’ water 
after -your anldes, and let the fender and the fire- 
irons stand in the middle o’ the floor half tlie^ay, for 
you to break your shins against ’em. Don’t tell me 
about Qod having njado such creatines to bo com- 
panions for us I 1 don’t say but llo might make Evo 
to be a companion to Adam in Paradise — there was 
no cooking to bo spoilt tlicie, and no otJior woman to 
cackle with and make mischief ; though you see what 
mischief she did as soon as she’d an opiiorLnnity. 
But it’s an impious, uiisoi iptural opinion to say a 
woman’s a blessing to a man now; you might as 
well say adders and wasps, and foxes and wild 
beasts, are a blessing, when they’re only the evils 
tliat Ixiloiig to this shite o’ probation, which it’s law- 
ful fiir a man to keep as clear bf as Lo can in this 
life, hojiing to get quit of ’em for ever in another — 
hoping to get quit of 'cm for over m nuolhcr,” 

Bartlo had become so excited and angry in the 
course of liis invective that he had forgotten his 
supper, and only used the knife for tlio purpose of 
rapping the table with the haft. But towards the 
close, tixe raps became so sharp and frequent, and Ids 
voice so quarrelsome, that Vixen felt it inrnmbcnt on 
her to jump out of the hamper and bark vaguely. 
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Quiet, Vixen I” snarled Bartle, turning round 
upon her. “ You’ro 4ko the rest o’ the women — 
always putting in your word before you know why.” 

Vixen returned to her hamper again in humiliar 
tion, and her master continued his supper in a silence 
which Adiain did not choose to interrupt; he knew the 
old man would bo in a better humour when he had 
had his supper and lighted his pipe. Adam was 
used to hoar him talk in this way, but had never 
Icariieh so inui‘ of Bartlo’s past life as to know 
whether his view of married comfort was founded on 
experience. On that point Bartle was mute ; and it 
was even a secret wliere lie had lived previous to the 
twenty years in whicli, happily for the peasants and 
artisans of this neighbourhood, he had been settled 
Uiuong them as their only schoolmaster. If anything 
like a question was ventured on this subject, Bartle 
always replied, “ Oh, I’ve seen many places — I’ve 
been a deal in the south ” — and the Loamshire men 
would as soon have thought of asking for a particu- 
lar town or village in Africa as in “ the south.” 

“Now then, my boy,” said Bartle, at last, wlien 
ho had poured out Ids second mug of ale and lighted 
his pipe — “ now then, wo’ll ha’re a little talk. But 
tell me fiTht, havo you hoard any particular news 
to-day?” 

“ No,” said Adam, “ not as T remornber.” 

“Ah, thoy’ll keep it close, they’ll keep it close, 
I daresay. But I found it our. by ehanco ; and it’s 
nbwB that "may concern you, Adam, else I’m a man 
that don’t know a superficial square foot from a 
solid.” 
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Here Bartle gave a Bories of fierce and rapid pufis, 
looking earnestly tlie while Adam, Your impa- 
tient loquacious man has novcr any notion of keep- 
ing his pipe alight by gentle measured puffs ; hb is 
always letting it go nearly out^ and then punishing 
it for that negligence. At last he said — 

“ Satchel Vs got a paralytic stroke. I found it out 
from tlie lad tljoy sent to Treddleston for tlio doctor, 
before seven o’clock this moniing. He’s a good way 
beyond sixty, you know ; it’s much if Jio gets^vor it.” 

“Well,” said Adam, “I daresay tlicre’d bo more 
rejoicing than sorrow in the |.arish at Jiis being laid 
up. He’s been a selfish, tahj -bearing, mischievous 
follow; but, after all, tliorc’s nobody lie’s done so 
much harm to as to th’ old Squire. Though it’s the 
Squire himself as is io blame — making a stupid 
fellow like that a sc'rt o' man-of-all-woik, just to save 
th’ expense of ha \ ing a proper stew ard to look after 
th’ estate. And he’s lost more by ill -management 
0* the woods, m bo bound, than ’iid pay for two 
stewards. If he’s laid on tho shelf, it’s to be hoped 
he’ll make way for a better man, but I don’t see how 
it’s like to make any difference to mo.” 

“ But I see it, but I see it,” paid Barthj ; and 
others besides mo. Tlie Captai’* s coming of ago 
now — you know that as well as 1 do — and it’s to be 
expected he’ll have a little more voice in things. 
And I know, and you know too, w'liat ’ud be tho 
Captain’s wish about the woods, if there was a fair 
opportunity for making a change. He’s BJ>>d in 
plenty of people’s hearing that ho’d inaLc you man- 
ager of tho woods to-morrow, if he'd tho power, 
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WHiy, Cawoll, Mr Irwine’s Lutlor, hoard him eay bo 
to the parson not many days ago. Carroll looked in 
when we were smoking our pipos o’ Saturday night 
at "Casson’s, and he told us about it ; and whenever 
anybody says a good word for you, tlio parson’s 
ready to back it, that I’ll answer for. It was pretly 
well talked over, I can tell you, at Casson's, and one 
and another had their fling at you ; for if donkeys 
Bct to work to sing, you’re pretty sure what the tune 
’Ubo.’^ 

*^Why, did they talk it over before Mr Burge?” 
Baid Adam ; “or wasn’t ho there o’ Saturday?” 

“ Oh, he wont away before Carroll came ; and Cas* 
sou — he’s always for setting other folks right, you 
know — would have it Burge was tlie man to liave 
*xhe management of the woods. * A substantial man,’ 
Bays he, ^ with pietty near sixty years’ experience o’ 
timber : it ’ud be all very well for Adam Bede to act 
under him, but it isn’t to bo supposed the Squire ’ud 
appoint a young follow like Adam, when there’s liis 
elders and betters at hand 1 ’ But I said, ‘ That’s a 
pretty notion o' yours, Casson. Wiy, Burge is tho 
man to buy timber }• would you put tho woods into 
Ids hands, and let him make Irs own bargains? I 
think you don’t leave your customers to score their 
own drink, do yen? And as for ago, what that’s 
worth depends on tho quality o’ tho liquor. It’s 
pretty well known who’s the backbone of Jonathan 
Burge’s business.’ ” 

'“I thaiik you for your good w'oid, Mr Massey” 
said Adam. “ But, for all that, Casson was partly 
i’ tho right for once. There’s not much likoUhood 
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that old Sqiiiro 'ud ever consont t’ employ me ! 
I offonded him about two years ago^ and he’s never 
forgiven me.” 

Why, how was that ? You novor told me aUmt 
it,” said Bartle. 

“ Oh, it was a bit o’ nonsense. IM made a frame 
for a screen for Miss Lyddy — she’s allays making 
sometliing with her worsted- work, you know — and 
she’d given me particular orders about this screen, 
and there was as much talking and inoasuring as if 
we’d been planning a house. However, it was a nico 
bit o’ work, and I liked doing it for her. But, yon 
know, those little friggling things take a deal o’ time. 
I only worked at it in ov(n*-hours — cTlen late at night 
— ^and I had to go to Treddleston ow i- an’ over again, 
about little bits o’ brass nails and such g(vir ; and I 
turned the little knobs and the legs, and carved th’ 
open work, after a pattern, as nice as coidd bo. And 
I was uncommon pleased with it when it was done. 
And when I took it home. Miss T^yddy sent for mo 
to bring it into her drawing-room, so as she might 
give me directions about fastening on tlie work — 
very fine needlework, Jacob aticl Racbol a-kissing 
one another among the sheep, like a picture — and 
th* old Squire was sitting there, for lie mostly sits 
with her. Well, she was mighty pleased with the 
screen, and then slie wanted to know wliat pay she 
was to give me. I di^ln’t sj)oak at random — you 
know it’s not my way ; I’d calenlatcd pretty close, 
though I hadn’t made out a bill, and T said. One 
{k>und thirieen. That was paying for tiie nialor’als 
and paying me, but none too much, for my work. 
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Th’ old Squire looked up at this, and peered in hie 
way at the screen, and said, ‘ One pound thirteen for 
a giracrack like that I Lydia, my dear, if you must 
spend money on these things, why don’t you get 
them at Eosseter, instead of paying double price for 
clumsy work here ? Such things are not work for 
a caipenter like Adam. Give him a guinea, and no 
more.’ Well, Miss Lyddy, I reckon, believed what 
he told her, a id she’s not over-fond o’ parting with 
the^'mchey herself — she’s not a bad woman at bottom, 
but she’s been b ought up under his thumb ; so she 
began fidgeting with her 2)urBO, and turned as red as 
her ribbon. But I made a bow, and said, ‘No, thank 
you, madam ; I’ll make you a present o’ the screen, 
if you please. I’ve charged the regular price for my 
work, and I know it’s done well ; and I know, bog- 
ging bis honour’s pardon, that you couldn’t got such 
a S(jreen at Eosseter uudor two guineas. I’m willing 
to give you my work — it’s been done in my own 
time, ami nobody’s got anything to do with it but 
mo ; but if I’m i>aid, I can’t take a smaller price than 
I asked, because that ’ud bo like saying, I’d asked 
more than was justj Wiili your leave, madam, I’ll 
bid you good-ni'iming.’ I made my bow and went 
out before she’d time to say any more, for sho stood 
with the hand, looking almost foolish. 

I didn’t mean to be disrespectful, and I spqke as 
polite as I could ; but I can give in to no man, if ho 
wants to make it out as I’m ti ying to overreach him. 
And in the^ evening the footman brought mo the one 
pound thirteen wrajqied in paper. But since then Fvo 
seen jiretty clear as th’ old Squire can’t abide me.” 
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“ TLat’s likely enough, that’s likely enough,” said 
Bartle, meditatively. “ Tlie only way te bring him 
round would bo to show him what was for his own 
interest, and that the Cax^tain may do — that the Cap- 
tain may do.” 

“Nay, I don’t know,” said Adam; “the Squire’s 
’cute enough, but it trikes soinothing •else besides 
’cutcncss to make folks see what’ll bo their interest 
in the long-run. It takes some consciViJco and bcjlief 
in right and wrong, I see that pretty olear.^ You’d 
hardly ever bring round th’ old Squire to believe 
lie’d gain as much in a straightfor’artl w ay as by tricks 
and turns. And, besid('s, I’ve Jiot much mind to 
work under him : 1 don’t want to quarrel with any 
gentleman, more j^articular an old gonilcmun tunied 
eighty, and I know wo couldn’t agree long. If thd 
Captain was master o’ th* estate, it ’ud bo diflerent : 
ho’s got a conscience and a will to do riglit, and I’d 
sooner work for him nor lor any man living.” 

“ Well, w'oll, my hoy, if good luck knocks at your 
door, don’t you put your head out at \viiidow and loll 
it to bo gone about iis business, iLat’s all. You 
must learn to deal wiih odd and even in life, as well 
as in figures. I tell you now, as I told you ten years 
ago, when you pommelled young Mike Holdswoitli 
for wanting to pass a bad shilling , before you knew» 
whether he was in jest or earnest — you’re over-hiasty 
and proud, and apt to sot your teeth against folks 
that don’t square to your notions. It’s no hanu for 
me to bo a bit fiery and stilf- backed : I’m an old 
Bohoolmastor, and shall never want to cret on to a 
higher perch. But whore’s the use of all the lime 
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fve spout in teaching yon wiiting and mapping and 
mensuration, if you’re not to get for’ard in the world, 
and show folks tlicro’s some advantage in liaving a 
head on your slioulders, instead of a turnip? Do 
you mean to go on turning up your nose at every 
opportunity, bocaiiso it’s got a bit of a smell about it 
tliat nobodyjfinds out but yourself? It’s as foolish^ 
as that notion o’ 3'^ours that a wife is to make a work- 
ing man com fort able. Stuff and nonsense! — stuff 
and nolisenso ! Leave ttiat to fools that never got 
beyond a sum ai simple addiiion. Simple addition 
enough I Add one fool to another fool, and in six 
years’ time six fools more — they’re all of the same 
denomination, big and little’s nothing to do with 
tho Slim!” 

During this rather heated exhortation to coolness 
and discretion the pipe had gone out, and Bartle gave 
the climax to his spcc'ch by striking a light furiously, 
after which he puffed witli fierce n^solution, fixing his 
eye still on Adam, who was tiying not to laugh, 

“ There’s a good deal o’ sense in what you say, 
Mr Massey,’* Adam began, as so' as he felt quite 
serious, “ as there aLvays is. But you’ll 'ijive in tliat 
it’s no business o’ mine to I’O building on chances 
that may never happen, -Wiiat I’ve got to do is to 
work as well as T can \vith the tools and mater’als I’ve 
got in my hands. If a good chance comes to mei, 
I’ll tliink 0’ what you’ve been saying ; but till then, 
I’vo got nothing to do but to trust to my own hands 
^and my oife head-piece. Fm tmming over a littlo 
plan for Seth and me to go into the cabinet-making 
a bit by ourselves, and win a extra pound or two in 
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tliat way. But it*s getting lato now — it’ll bo pretty 
near eleven before I’fn at borne, and mother may 
happen to lie awake ; she’s more fidgety nor usual 
now. So I’ll bid you good-night.” • 

“Well, well, we’ll go to the gate witli you — it’s a 
fine night,” said Bartlc, taking up his stick. Vixen 
was at once on her legs, and without farther words 
tlie three walked out into tlio starligl>t, by the side 
of Bai*tle*s potato-beds, to the little gate. 

“Come to the nuisie o* Friday nighi-, if yf^u can, 
my boy,” said tbo old man, as he closed tlie gate 
after Adam, and leaned against it. 

“Ay, ay,” said Adam, striding along towards the 
streak of pale road. Ho was the only object moving 
on the wide common. The two grey donkeys, just 
visible in front of the gniso biislies, stood as still® 
as limestone imoges — as still as tbo gr(»y-tbatchod 
roof of the mud C'oitago a little farther on. Bartlo 
kept his eye on the moving figure till it passed into 
the darkness, while Vixen, in a state of divided atfec- 
tion, had twice nin back to the lionso to bestow a 
parenthetic lick on her jjuppies. 

“Ay, a}",” muttered tlio sohf^lmaster, as Adam 
disappeared ; “ tliere you go, stalldng alcmg — stalk- 
ing along; but you wouldn’t liav(‘ been what you 
are if you hadn’t had a bit of old l»me Barlle inside 
you. The strongest calf must have sonietbing to 
suck at. There’s plenty of these big, lunibeviiig 
fellows ’nd never have known their a n c, if it hadn’t 
been for Bartlo Massey. Well, well, \lxon, you 
foolish wench, what is it, what is it? I must go in, 
must I? Ay, ay, Tm never to have a will o’ my 
VOL. If 3 A 
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own any more. And those pups, what do yon think 
I*m to do with ’em, when they’re twice as big as 
you ? — for I’m pretty sure the father was that hulk- 
ing bull-terrier of Will Baker’s — wasn’t he now, eh, 
you sly hussoy ? ” (Here Vixen tucked her tail be- 
tween her legs, and ran forward into the house. 
Subjects are sometimes broached which a well-bred 
fonial'? wiU ignore.) 

“ But wlio-o’s the use of talking to a woman with 
babbiokV” co .tinned Bartle : “she’s got no con- 
Bciouoo — no conscience; it’s all run to milk.” 



BOOK III- 




CHAPTER XXTI 

GOING TO THE lUKTIIDAY FLAST. 

The tliirtiwth of July was come, and it was one of 
those half-dozen warm days which somcitimcs occur 
in the middlo of a rainy English suniinor. No rain 
had fallen for tho last llireo or four days, and the 
weather was perfect for that time of the year : Ihoro 
was loss dust than usual on tho dark-grecu hedge- 
rows, and on tho wild camomile that sttiircd tho 
roadside, yet tho grass was dry onougli for tlic little 
children to roll 0]i it, and thoro was no cloud but a 
long dash of light, downy ripple, liigh, high np in 
the far-off blue sky. rcifcct wetither fur an outdoor 
July merrymaking, yet surely not the best time of 
year to bo bom in. Nature seems to make a hot 
pause just then — all the loveliest dowers aro gone ; 
the sweet time of early growth and vague hoi)cs is 
past ; and yet tlie time of harvest and ingathering 
is not coino, and we tremble at the 2>ossi]^le storms 
that may ruin the precious fmit in tho moment of its 
ripeness. The woods are all one dark nionotonous 
green; tho waggon -loads of liay no longer creep 
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along the lanes, scattering theii- sweet-smelling frag- 
ments on the blackberry branches ; the pastures are 
often a little tanned, yet the corn has not got its 
last splendour of red and gold ; the lambs and calves 
have lost all traces of their innocent frisky pretti- 
ness, and have become stupid young sheep and 
cows. But Id is a time of leisure on the farm — that 
pause between hay and corn liarvest, and so the 
fai:mers and labourers in Hayslope and Broxton 
thouglit the (,' .ptain did well to come of age just 
then, when they could give their undivided minds 
to the fidvour of the great cask of ale which had 
been browed the autiiriin after “the heir” was bom, 
and was to bo tapped on his twenty-first birthday. 
The air had been merry witli the ringing of church- 
bells very early this morning, and every one had 
made liasto to got through the needful work before 
twelve, when it would bo time to tliink of getting 
ready to go to the Chase. 

The mid-day sun was streaming into Hetty’s bed- 
chamber, and tljoro was no blind to temper the heat 
with which it foil on her head as she 1 loked at her- 
self in the old specked gi.iss. Still, ^hat was the 
only glass she had in which she could s-ie her nook 
and arms, for tho small liangiiig glass she had 
fetched out of the next room — tho room that had 
been Dinah’s — would show hrjr nothing below her 
little chin, and that beautiful liit of neck where tho 
roimdness of her cheek melted into another round- 
ness shadowed by dark delicate emds. And to-day 
she thought more than usual about her nook and 
arms ; for at the dance this evening she was not to 
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wear any neckelrchicf, and slio 3md been busy yester- 
day with her spotted pink-aiid-white freck, that she 
might make the sleeves either long or short at will. 
She was dressed now just as she was to bo in 4he 
evening, with a tucker made of “ real ” lace, which 
her aunt had lent her for tliis unparalleled occasion, 
but with no ornaments besides ; she had even taken 
out her small round eaniugs which she wore eveiy 
day. But there was something more to bo done, 
apparently, before she put on her iiecker<ffiief and 
long sleeves, wliioh she was to wear in the day- 
time, for now sho unlocked the drawer that held 
her private treasures. It is more tlian a mouth 
since wo saw her uidoclc that drawer before, and 
now it holds now treasures, so much more precious 
than the old ones that these are tluust into the cojp- 
ner. Hetty would not care to put the large coloured 
glass earrings into licr ears now ; for see ! slic has 
got a beautiful pair of gold and pearls and garnet, 
lying snugly in a pretty little box lined with whites 
satin. Oh the delight of taking out tliat little ])ox 
and looking at the eai rings I Do not reason about 
it, my philosophical reader, «nd say that Hotly, 
being very pretty, must liavo known that it did not 
signify whether sho had on any ornaments or not ; 
and that, moreover, to look at l•^rrings which she 
could not possibly wear out of iier bed-rr»om could 
hardly be a satisfaction, the essence of vanity being a 
reference to tlie impressions produced on others ; you 
will never understand women’s natures if you arc so 
excessively rational. Try rather to divest yourself 
of all your rational prejudices, as much as if you wei-e 
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studying the psychology of a canary bird, and only 
watch the movements of this pretty round creature 
as she turns her heacl on ono side with an uncon- 
Bci>us smile at. the earrings nostlod in the little box. 
Ah, you think, it is for the sake of the person who 
has given them to her, and her thoughts are gone 
back now tc^ the moment when they were put into 
her hands. No ; else why should she have cared to 
have earrings- rather than anything else? and I 
know that she ’’lad longed for earrings from among 
all the ornamenis she could imagijie. 

“ Little, little ears ! ” Arthur had said, pretending 
to pinch them one evening, as Hetty sat beside him 
on tlie grass without her hat. “ I wish J had some 
pretty earrings 1 ” she said in a moment, almost bo- 
fjre she knew what she was saying — the wish lay 
so clo.se to her lips, it would flutter past them at the 
slightest breath. And tlie next day — ^it was only 
liist week — Arthur had ridden over to Rosseter on 
purpose to buy them. That little wish so naively 
uttered, seemed to liim the prettiest bit of childish- 
ness ; he had never heard anytlimg like it before; 
and he liad v'rai^pc^ tiio box up in a <reat many 
covers, that he might see Ile'ty unwrapiiing it witli 
growing curiosity, till at las^ her eyes flashed back 
their new deligl.+ into Lis. 

No, she was not thinking most of the giver when 
she smihid at the eariings, for now she is taking 
them out of the box, not tc' press them to her lips, 
but to fasteii them in Iier ears, — only for one moment, 
to see how pretty they look, as she peeps at them in 
the glass against the wall, with ilrst one position of 
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the head and then another, like a listening bird. It 
is impossible to be wise on the subject of earrings as 
one looks at her ; what should those delicate pearls 
and crystals be made for, if not for such ears? ®no 
cannot even find fault with the tiny round hole which 
they leave when they are taken out ; perhaps water- 
nixies, and such lovely things without souls, liave 
these little round holes in tlieii* ears by nature, ready 
to hang jewels in. And Rcjtly must bo one of them : 
it is too painful to think tJiat she is a womafi, witfi a ^ 
woman’s destiny T>ofore her — a w'oman spinning in 
young ignorance a light web of folly aiwl vain hopes 
which may one day close round her and press upon 
her, a rancorous poisoned garment, changing all at 
once her fluttering, trivial buttorily sensations into a 
life of deep human anguish. • 

But she cannot keep in the eairings long, else sho 
may make her uncle and aunt wait. She puts them 
quickly into the box again, and shuts them up. 
Some day she w’ill bo able to wear any eajTings she 
likes, and already she lives in an invisible world of 
brilliant costumes, sJiimnioring gauze, soft siitiii, and 
velvet, such as the lady’s-niatd at tJie Chase lias 
shown her in Miss Lydia’s w^ardrobe : she feels the 
bracelets on her arms, and treads ini a soft cariiet in 
fi'oiit of a tall mirror. But she lias one thing in 
the drawer which she can ventuio to wear to-day, 
because she c^an hang it on the chain of dark-brown 
berries which she has been used to wear on granil 
days, with a tiny fiat scent-bottle at tlie end of it 
tucked inside her frock; and she imtst put on Ikt 
brown berries — her neck Avould look so unlinislicd 
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witliout it, Hotty was not quite as fond of the 
locket as of the earrings, though it was a handsome 
largo lockot, witli enamelled flowers at the back 
and a beautiftil gold border round the glass, which 
showed a light-brown slightly waving look, forming 
a background for two little dark rings. She must 
keep it undiE: her clothes, and no one would see it. 
I5ut Hotty had another passion, only a little less 
strong than ber love of flnory ; and that other pas- 
sion made her ’ ke to wear the lockot oven hidden in 
her bosom. Sue would always liAve worn it, if she 
had dared to encounter lier aunt's <pTOStions about a 
ribbon round her nock. So now she slipped it on along 
her chain of dark -brown borrwis, and snapped tlie 
chain round her neck. It was not a very long cliain, 
b'nly allowing tho lockot to hang a little way below 
the edge of her fi-oclc. And now she had nothing to 
do but to put on Iict long sleeves, her now white 
gauze neckerchief, and her straw hat trimmed with 
white to-day instead of tire pink, which had become 
rather faded under tho July sun. Tluit hat made 
the drop of bitterness in Hotty’s cuj) to-day, for it 
was not quite new*»-ever 3 /body woiihl see that it 
was a little tanned against the white ribbon — and 
Mary Burge, she felt sure, vs ould have a now hat or 
bonnet on. Shv' looked for consolation at her fine 
white cotton stockings : they really were very nice 
indeed, and she liad given almost all her spare money 
for them, Hetty’s dream «>f the future could not 
make her insensible to triumph in tlie present : to 
be sure, Ca])tain Donnithome loved her so, that he 
would jiever care about looking at other people, but 
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thou tliose other people didn’t know how lie loved 
her, and she wfis not satisfied to appear sliabhy and 
insignificant in their eyes even for a short space. 

The whole party was assembled in the honsc-i)Tace 
when Hetty went down, all of course in their Sun- 
day clothes ; and the bells had been ringing so this 
morning in honour of the Captain’s^ twenty -first 
birthday, and th(» work liad all been got done so 
early, that Marty and Tommy were not quite oasy^ 
in their minds until their mother liad assufed them 
that going to oliiirch was not. part of the day’s fes- 
tivities. Mr Poyser had once sugge^sted that the 
house should be slmt uj>, and loft to take care of 
its(3lf; “for,” said lie, “there’s no danger of any- 
body’s breaking in — e\iT^body ’ll b<' at tlie (^haso, 
thieves an* all. If we locJc th’ house up, all the iiidli 
can go : it’s a day they "wonna soo tu icc i’ their 
lives.” Rut Mrs Poyser answered with great d(3ci- 
sion; “I never loft tlu^ house to take care of itself 
since I was a missis, and I never will. There’s 
been ill-looking tiarnjis onoo’ about tlic place tliis 
Last week, In carry off every liain an’ every spoon 
we’ll got ; and they all collTjgne together, them 
tramps, as it’s a morey they hanna eoinc and 
poisoned the dogs and murdered os all in our beds 
afore wo knowed, bouk' Friday iu\]it wlion we’n g()t 
the money in th* house to pay the men. And it’s 
like enough the tramps know whore we’re going as 
well as wo do oursens ; for if Old Harr^ wants any 
work done, you may bo sure he’ll find tho moa.i^.” 

“Nonsense about murdering us in cui hedh,” ^aid 
Mr Poyser; “I’ve got a gun i’ our room, hanna 1? 
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and thee’st got ears as ’iicl find it ont if a mouse was 
gnawing the bacon. Ilowiver, if thee wouldstna be 
easy, Alick can stay at homo i* the forepart o’ the 
day, and Tim can come back tow’rds fiye o’clock, 
and let Alick have his turn. They may let Growler 
loose if anybody offers to do mischief, and there’s 
Alick’s dog,itoo, ready enough to set his tooth in a 
tramp if Alick gives him a whik.” 

^Mis PoyK(jr accepted this compromise, but thought 
it advisdole to h .r and bolt to the utmost 5 and now, 
at the last moment before starting', Nancy, the dairy- 
maid, was closing the shutters of the house -place, 
althougli the window, lying under the immediate 
observation of Alick and the dogs, might have been 
supposed the least likely to be selected for a burg- 
larious attempt. 

The covered cart, without springs, was standing 
ready to carry the whole family exxopt tho men. 
servants : Mr Peyser and tho grandfather sat on tho 
seat in front, and within there was room for all tho 
women and cliildren ; tho fuUcr tlie cart tho butter, 
because then the jolting would not liurfc so much, 
and Nancy’s broad jterson and thick air^'S wore an 
excellent cushion to bo pitched on. But Mr Poyser 
drove at no more than a walking pace, that there 
might bo as little risk of jolting as possible on tliis 
warm day ; and there was time to exchange greet- 
ings and remarks with tlte foot-passengers who were 
going tho same way, spoolang tho paths between 
the green meadows and tho golden cornfields with 
bits of movable bright colour — a scarlet waistcoat 
to match the poppies Uiat nodded a little too thickly 
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among the com^ or a dark -blue neckorchiof with 
ends flaunting across a bran-new white snioclc-frock. 
All Brozton and all Hay slope woro to bo at tlio 
Ohaso, ai^ make mony there in honour of ‘“th* 
heir ; ” and tho old men and women, wlio liad never 
been so far down this side of tho hill for the last 
twenty years, were being brouglit froiu«Broxion and 
Hayslope in one of the fanner’s waggons, at Mr 
Irwine’s suggestion. The chureh-bells had stni^ 
up again now — a hist tune, before tlie ringArs came 
down the hill to have their share in tho festival ; 
and before the bells had finished, other music was 
heard approacliing, so that even Old Brown, the 
sober horse that was drawing Mr royscr’s cart, 
began to priuk up hie oars. It was tlie band of the 
Benefit Club, whicli had mustered in all its glory f 
tliat is to say, in bright -blue sc.nfs and Idiio 
favours, and carrying its banticr willi tho motto, 
“Let brotherly love coulinue,” encircling a pic- 
ture of a stone-pit. 

The carts, of course, were not to enter tho Chase. 
Every one mast got down at the lodgtjs, and tho 
veliiclcs must bo sent back. • 

“ Wliy, the Chase is lilio a fair a’rcady,” said Mrs 
Poyser, as she got down from the cait, and saw the 
groups scattered under tho great oa",s, and the boys 
running about in the hot sunshine to survey iho tall 
poles surmounted by tho flulton'ng garments that 
were to bo tho prize of the successful climbers. “ I 
should ha’ thought there wasna so many peoplo i’ 
the two parishes. Mercy onus! how h<‘t it is oat 
o’ the shade! Come here, Totty, else your little 
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faco 'uU be burnt to a soralohin’ I Tliey might ha’ 
cooked the dinners i’ that open space an’ saved the 
fires. I shall go to Mrs Best’s room an’ sit down.” 

^ Stop a bit, stop a bit,” said Mr I’oysor.^ “ There’s 
th’ waggin coming wi’ tli’ old follcs in’t ; it’ll be such 
a flight as wonna come o’er again, to see ’em get 
down an’ wtrUc along all together. Yon remember 
some on ’em i’ their j.>rimo, oh, father ? ” 

ay,” haid old Martin, walking slowly under 
the shade of I le lodge poreli, from which ho could 
SCO tlio aged party descend. “1 remember Jacob 
Taft walking fifty mile after the Scotch ray hols, when 
they turned back from Stoiiiton.” 

lie felt himself (piite a youngster, with a long life 
before him, as ho saw tlu^ Ifayslopo patriarch, old 
Veyther Taft, dosfjciid from the waggon and walk 
towards liim, in liis brown nightcap, and leaning on 
his two sticks. 

“Widl, Mester Taft,” shouted old Martin, at the 
utmost stretch of his voice, — for though he knew 
tho old man was stone deaf, lio could not ujiiil tlie 
propriety of a greeting, — “you’it ijoaj*ty yet. You 
can enjoy yoursou to-da^ . for-all yo o nim'ty an* 
bet ter.” 

“Your sarvant, mostors, your sarvani,” said Fey- 
ther Taft in a treble tone, pf'rc<uving that he was in 
company. 

Tho aged group, under care of sons or daughters, 
themselvcB worn and grey, passed on along the least- 
winding carriage-road towards tlio house, where a 
flpecial table was prepared for them ; while the Poy- 
Bor party wisely straok across tho grass under tho 
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shade of the great trees, but not out of view of the 
house-front, with its sloping lawn and flower-beds, 
or of tlie pretty stiiped marquee at the edge of the 
lawn, standing at right angles with two Larger ntor- 
quees on each side of the open groou space whoro 
the games were to be played. The house would 
have been nothing but a plain square mansion of 
Queen Anne’s time, but for tlio remnant of an old 
abbey to which it was united at one end, in much 
the same way as one may fioinotnnes seJ^ a new 
farmhouse rising high and piim at the (md of older 
and lower farm-offices. The fine (dd lomnaiit stood 
a little backward and under the sTiadow of tall 
beeches, but the sun was now on the talL^r and 
more advanced front, the blinds w'ere all down, and 
tlie house sooinod asleep in tlio h(d. mid-day : it 
made Hetty quite sad to loolc at it: Aitliur must 
be somewhere in the back rooms, with llio grand 
company, where ho could not possibly Lnow tbat 
she was come, and she should not see him for a hmg, 
long while — not till after dinner, when they said ho 
was to come up and make a spt'oeli. 

But Hetty was wrong in pa*t of her conjecture. 
No grand company was como except the Irwines, 
for whom the cannage had beeii sent early, and 
Arthur was at that moment not in a back loum, 
but walking with tho Eector into tlio brwid stone 
cloisters of the old abbey, where the long tables 
were laid for all tho cottage tenants and the faim- 
servants. A very handsome young Briton ho looked 
to-day, in high spirits and a bright-bhu* frock coat, 
tho highest mode — his arm no longer in a sling. Bo 
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02)en -looking and candid, too; but candid people 
have their secrets, and socrcts leave no lines in 
young faces. 

<f'Upon my word,” he said, as they entered the 
cool cloisters, I think the cottagers have the best 
of it : thesci cloisters make a delightful dining-room 
on a hot day; 'J'hat was capital advice of yours, 
Irwiiit^., about the dinners — to let tlicm ho as orderly 
and comfortable as possible, and only for tho ten- 
ants : osi-zeciali •' as I had only a limited sum after 
all ; for thongli my grandfather talked of a carte 
hlanchey lie couldn't make up his mind to trust me, 
when it came to the point.” 

“Never mind, you'll give more treasure in this 
quiet way,” said Mr Irwiiie. “In this sort of things 
peo^de are constantly confounding liberality with 
riot and disorder. It sounds very grand to say 
that so many r1iooj> and oxen were roasted whole, 
and eveiybijdy ate w'ho liko<l to come ; but in the 
end it generally hiipj)cns that no one* lias had an 
enjoyfible meal. If tlie people got a good dinner 
and a inoderalc quantity c'f alo in tho middle of the 
day, they'll he able to enjov tho ganrr as tho day 
cools. You can't hinder soiri ^ of them finm getting 
too much towards evening, but drunlcenness and 
darkness go belter together than dninlconness and 
daylight.” 

“Well, I hope there won't be much of it. I’ve 
ke2)t the Treddleston people away, by having a feast 
for them ifi the town ; and I’ve got Casson and 
Adam Bede-, and some other good fellows, to look 
to the giving out of alo in the booths, and to take 
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care things don’t go too far. Come, let us go up 
above now, and see the dinner^tables for the largo 
tenants.” * 

They went up the stone staircase leading simply 
to the long gallery above the cloisters, a gallery 
where all the dusty worthless old pictures had been 
banished for the last three generat^ns — mouldy 
portraits of Queen Elizabeth and her ladies, General 
Monk with his eye knocked out, Daniel very much 
in the dark among the lions, and Julius ^yaesar ^n* 
horseback, with high nose and laurel crown, hold- 
ing his Commentaries in his hand. 

“ Wliat a capital thing it is that they saved this 
piece of the old abbey ! ” said Arthur. “ If I'm over 
master here, I shall do up the galleiy in first-i-ate 
style ; w'c've got no room in the house a third &s 
largo as this. That second table is for the farmers' 
wives and cliildien ; Mrs Best said it would be more 
comfortable for the mothers and children to be 
themselves. I was determined to liave the children, 
and make a regular family tiling oi it. 1 shall bo 
^'the old squire” to tliose little lads and lassos 
some day, and they'll tell tkeir children what a 
much finer young fellow I was than my own son. 
There’s a table for the women and children below 
as well. But you will see them all — you will come 
up with mo after dinner, I hope?” 

“Yes, to be sure,” said Mr Irwine. wouldn’t 
miss your maiden speech to the tenantry.” 

“ And there will be somotliing else 3?l3u’ll like to 
hear,” said Arthur. “Let us go into the library hikI 
I’ll tell you all about it while my grandfiAthur is in 
voi* 1 . 2 n 
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the drawing-room with the ladies. Something that 
will surprise you," he oontinued, as they sat down. 

My grandfather has come round after alL" 

** What, about Adam ? ” 

Tos ; I should have ridden over to tell you about 
it, only I was so busy. You know I told you I had 
quite given r-ip arguing the matter with him — I 
thought it was hopeless ; but yesterday morning 
he asked me to come in here to him before 1 went 
out, and' astoi ‘shed mo by saying that he had 
decided on all the now arrangefaients he should 
make in consequence of old Satchell being obliged 
to lay by work, and that ho intended to employ 
Adam in superintending the woods at a salary of 
a guinea a-week, and the use of a pony to be kept 
Ifero. 1 believe the secret of it is, he saw from the 
first it would be a profitable plan, but ho had some 
particular dislike of Adam to get over — and besides, 
the fact that I propose a thing is generally a reason 
with him for rejecting it. There’s the most curious 
contradiction in my grandfiither : I know ho means 
to leave me all the money he h.;,s saved, and he is 
likely enough to have cut (iff poor Aunt Lydia, who 
has been a slave to him all her life, with only five 
hundred a-year, for the sake of giving me all the 
more ; and yet 1 sometimes think he positively hates 
me because I’m his heir. I believe if I were to break 
my neck, he would feel it that greatest misfortune that 
could befall him, and yet it seems a pleasure to him 
to make mj^ life a series of petty annoyances." 

“ Ah, my boy, it is not only woman’s love that is 
avipwofs as old ABschylus cafls it. There's 
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plenty of * unloving love’ in the world of a maa- 
culine kind. But tell me about Adam. Has he 
accepted the post ? I don’t*see that it can bo much 
more profitable than his present work, though, V) bo 
sure, it will leave him a good deal of time on his own 
hands.” 

“Well, I felt some doubt about it^when I spoke 
to him, and he seemed to hesitate at first. His 
objection was, that ho thought lie should not bo 
able to satisfy my grandfatlior. But I bagged llilh 
as a personal fiivour to uio not to let any reason 
prevent him from accepting the place, if ho really 
liked the employment, and would not bo giving up 
anything that was rnoro profitable to him. And ho 
assured me he should like it of all tilings ; — it would 
be a great sto]) forward lor him in business, and it 
would enable him to do wliat ho had long wished to 
do — to give up working for Burge. lie says he 
shall have plenty of time to superintend a littlo 
business of his own, which he and Seth will carry 
on, and will perhaps be able to enlarge by degrees. 
So ho has agreed at last, and I have arranged that 
he shall dine with the larger tenants to-day ; and I 
mean to announce the appointment to tliem, and 
ask them to drink Adam’s hodth. It’s a little 
drama I’ve got up in honour (T my friend Adam. 
He’s a fine fellow, and I like the opportunity t^f 
letting people Jenriw that I think so.” 

“ A drama in which friend Arthur piques himself 
on having a pretty part to play,” said Mr Irwine, 
smiling. But when ho saw Arthur colour, he went 
on relentingly, “ My part, you know, is always tliat 
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of the old Fogy who sees nothing to admire in the 
young folks. I don’t like to admit that I’m proud 
of my pupil when he d6eB graceiul things. But 1 
must play the amiable old gentleman for' once, and 
second your toast in honour of Adam. Has your 
grandfather yielded on the other point too, and 
agreed to hav^ a respectable man as steward?” 

“ Oh no,” said Arthur, nsing from his chair with 
an air of impatience, and walking along the room 
wun his hands in his pockets. “He’s got some 
project or other about letting the Ghase Farm, and 
bargaining for a supply of milk and butter for the 
house. But 1 ask no questions about it — it makes 
mo too angry. I bolievo he means to do all the 
business liimself, and have nothing in the sliape 
of^ steward. It’s amazing what energy he has, 
though.” 

“Well, we’ll go io the ladies now,” said Mr 
Irwine, rising too. “I want to tell my mother 
what a splendid throne you’ve prepared for her 
under the marquee.” 

‘‘Yes, and we must be going to luncheon too,” 
said Arthur, “ Tt must he two o’clork. for there 
is the gong begimiing to found for tiio tenants’ 
dinners.” 
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DlNNEJl-TIMB. 

When Arlain heard that lie was to (lino up -stairs 
with the large tenants, he felt ra flier unconifortablo 
at the idea of being exalted in this way above liis 
mother and Seth, who w(3re to dino in the cloisters 
below. But Mr Mills, tlie butler, assured him that 
Captain Donnithoriie had given particjuhir orders about 
it, and would bo very angry if Adam was not there. 

Adam nodded, and went up to Soth, who was 
standing a few yards off. “Soth, lad,’' ho said, 
“ the Captain has sent to say I’m to dino up-stairs 
— ^he wishes it particular, Mr Mills saj^s, so I su])pose 
it ’ud bo behaving ill for me not to go. But I don't 
like sitting up above thee and mother, as if I was 
better than my own flesh and bioo(L Thee’t not 
take it unkind, I hope?'* 

“Nay, nay, lad,” said Seth, “thy honour’s our 
honour; and if tliee get’st respect, theo’st won it 
by thy own deserts. The fiirther I see thee above 
me, the better, so long as thee feol’st like a brothrsr 
to me. It’s because o’ thy being appointed over the 
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woods, and it's nothing but what’s right. That’s a 
place o’ trust, and thee’t above a common workman 
now.” 

“Ay,” said Adam, “but nobody knows a word 
about it yet. I haven’t given notice to Mr Burge 
about leaving him, and I don't like to tell anybody 
else about it djefore he knows, for he’ll be a good 
bit hurt, I doubt. People ’ull be wondering to see 
ipa,, there, and they’ll like enough be guessing the 
reason, and ask ag questions, for there’s been so 
much talk up and down about my having tho place, 
this last three weeks.” 

“ Well, thee canst say thee wast ordered to come 
without being told the reason. That’s tho truth. 
And motlier ’ull be fine and joyful about it. Let's 
go and tell her.” 

Adam was not the only guest invited to come 
up-stairs on other grounds than the amount he con- 
tributed to tlie rent-roll. There were other people 
in the two parishes who derived dignity firom their 
functions rather than from their pocket, and of tlioso 
Battle Massey was one. ITis lamo walk was rather 
slower tlian issual ofi this warm d&y so Adam 
lingered behind when the bell rang for dinner, 
that he might walk np with his old friend; for 
ho was a little too shy to join tho Poyser party 
on this public occasion. Oi^porturiities of getting 
to Hetty’s side would be sure to turn up in tlie 
* course of the day, and Adam contented himself witli 
that, for he disliked any risk of being “joked” about 
Hetty ; — the big, outspoken, fearless man was very 
shy and difiident as to his love-making. 
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“Well, Mester Massey,” said Adam, as Bartle 
came up, “Tm going to dine up- stairs with you 
to-day : the Captain's sent %ie orders.’* 

“Ah!” Said Bartle, pausing, with one hand on 
his back. “Then there’s something in tlie wind 
— ^there’s something in the wind. Have you heard 
anything about what the old Squire means to do ? ” 
“Why, yes,” said AdaA , “I’ll tofl you what I 
know, because I believe you can keep a still tongue 
in your head if you like , and I hope you’ll not iffu 
drop a word tilltt’s common talk, for I’ve particular 
reasons against its being known.” 

“ Trust to me, my boy, tnist to me. I've got no 
wife to worm it out of me and then run out and 
cackle it in everybody's hearing. If you trust a 
man, lot him be a bachelor — let him be a bachelor*” 

“ WoU, then, it was so far settled yesterday, tliat 
I'm to take the management o’ the woods. The 
Captain sent for me t' oftbr it me, when I was see- 
ing to the poles and things here, and I’ve agreed 
to’t. But if anybody asks any questions up-stairs, 
just you take no notice, and turn tlie talk to some- 
thing else, and I’ll be oblige^ to you. Now, let us 
go on, for we're pretty nigh the last, I think.” 

“I know what to do, never fear,” said Bartle, 
moving on. “ The news will be good sauce to my 
dinner. Ay, ay, my boy, you’ll get on. I'll back 
you for an eye at measuring, and a head-pieco for 
figures, against any man in this county ; and you’ve 
had good teaching — ^you’ve had good teaching ” 
When they got up -stairs, the qnr»Kfion wliich 
Arthur had left unsettled, as to who was to bo 
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president, and who Trice, was still under discnssion, 
BO that Adam’s entrance passed without remark. 

‘‘It stands to sense,”* Mr Casson was saying, “as 
old « Mr Poyser, as is th’ oldest man i’ the room, 
should sit at top o’ the table. 1 wasn’t butler fifteen 
year without learning the rights and the wrongs 
about dinner.” 

“Nay, nay,” said old Martin, “Tn gi’on up to my 
son ; Tin no tenant now : let my son take my place, 
’ll! ould foulke ^la’ had their turn: they inun make 
way for the young uns.” • 

“ I should ha* tliouglit the biggest tenant had the 
best right, more nor th’ oldest,” said Luke Britton, 
who was not fond of the critical Mr Poyser ; “ there’s 
Mester Holds worth has more land nor anybody else 
OD th’ estate.” 

“Well,” said Mr Poyser, “suppose we say the 
man wi’ the foulest land shall sit at top ; then who- 
ever gets th’ honour, there’ll be no envying on 
him,” 

“ Eh, here’s Mestor Massey,” said Mr Craig, who, 
being a neutral in the dispute, had )jio interest but 
in conciliation; “the schoohnastor ouglil lobe able 
to tell you what’s right. Wl.o’s to sit at top o’ the 
table, Mr Massey ? ” 

“ Why, the broadest man,” said Bartlo ; “ and then 
he won’t take up other folks’ roonj ; and the next 
broadest must sit at bottom.” 

Tliis happy mode of settling the dispute produced 
much laugbtLr — a smaller joke would have sufficed 
for tliat, Mr Casson, however, did not feel it com- 
patible with his dignity and superior knowledge 
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to join in the laugh, until it turned out that he was 
fixed on as the second broadest ma^. Martin Poy- 
ser the younger, as the broSdest, was to be presi- 
dent, and Mr Casson, as next broadest, was to»be 
vice. 

Owing to this arrangement, Adam, being, of course, 
at the bottom of the table, foil under tJ|Le immediate 
observation of Mr Casson, who, too much occupied 
with the question of precedonco, had not hitherto 
noticed his entrance. Mr Casson, w’e have seen, 
considered Adanf “ rather lifted up and peppery- 
like^: ” he thought the gentry made more fuss about 
this young carpenter than was necessary ; they made 
no fuss about Mr Casson, althongli he had been an 
excellent butler for lirteen yefirs. 

“Well, Mr Bode, you're one o’ them as mounPs 
hup’ards apace,” ho said, wlien Adam sat down. 
“You’ve niver dined here before, as I remember.” 

“ No, Mr Casson,” said Adam, in his strong voice, 
that could be heard along the table ; “ I’ve never 
dined hero before, but T come by Captain Donni- 
thomo’s wi.sh, and I hope it’s not disagreeable to 
anybody here.” • 

“Nay, nay,” said several voices at once, “we’ro 
glad yofb come. Who’s got anything to say again’ 
it?” 

“And ye’ll sing us ‘Over the hills and far away,’ 
after dinner, wonna yo ? ” said Mr CliOAvno. “ That’s 
a song I'm uncommon fond on.” 

“ Peeh ^ ” said Mr Craig ; “ it’s not tfl be n \Tned 
by side o the Scotch tunes. I've never oaiud about 
singing myself ; I’ve had something better to do. A 
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man that's got the names and the natur o' plants 
in’s head isna hkely to keep a hollow place t' hold 
tunes in. But a secolid cousin o* mine, a drovier, 
W£W3 a rare hand at remembering the Scotch tunes. 
He’d got nothing else to think on.” 

“ The Scotch tunes ! ” said Bartle Massey, con- 
temptuously^ “IVe heard enough o’ the Scotch 
tunes to last me while i live. They’re fit for noth- 
ing but to frighten the birds with — tliat’s to say, the 
TTnglish thirds, foi the Scotch birds may sing Scotch 
for what I know. Give the lads a bagpipes instead 
of a rattle, and I’ll answer for it the corn ’ll be safe.” 

“Yes, there’s folks as find a pleasure in under- 
vallying what they know but little about,” said Mr 
Craig. 

• “ Why, the Scotch tunes are just like a scolding, 
nagging woman,” Bartle went on, without deigning 
to notice Mr Craig’s remark. “They go on with 
tlie same thing over and over again, and never come 
to a reasonable end. Anybody ’ud think the Scotch 
tunes had always been asking a question of some- 
body as deaf as old Taft, and hat^ never got an 
answer yet.” r. 

Adam minded ibo less about dtting by Mr Casson, 
because this position enabled him to see Hetty, who 
was not ^a,T off him at the next table. Hetty, how- 
ever, had not even noticed his presence yet, for she 
was giving angry attention to Totty, who insisted 
pn diawing np her feet on to the bench in antique 
fashion, an£ thereby threatened to make dusty marks 
on Hetty’s pink-and-white frock. No sooner were the 
little fat legs pushed down than up they came again, 
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for Totty’s eyes were too busy in staring at the large 
dishes to see where the plum-pudding was, for her 
to retain any consciousness of her legs. Hetty got 
quite out of patience, and at last, with a frown and 
pout, and gathering tears, she said — 

** Oh dear, aunt, I wish youM speak to Totty ; slie 
keeps putting her legs up so, and messing my 
frock.” * 

“What’s the matter wi’ the child? She can niver 
please you,” said tljo mother. “ Let her come by the* 
side o’ me, tlien : T can put up wi* her.” 

Adam was looking at Hetty, and saw the frown, 
and pout, and the dark eyes seeming to grow larger 
with pettish half-gathered tears. Quiet Mary Lurge, 
who sat near enough to see that Hetty was cross, 
and tiiat Adam’s eyes were fixed on her, thougljt 
tliat so sensible a man as Adam mnst be reflecting 
on the small value of beauty in a woman whose 
temper was l)ad. Mary was a good girl, not given 
to indulge in evil feelings, but she said to herself, 
that, since Hetty had a bad temper, it was better 
Adam should know it. And it was quite true, that 
if Hetty had boon plain she w«ild have looked very 
ugly and unamiable at that moment, and no one’s 
moral judgment upon her would ha' e been in the 
least beguiled. But really there was something 
quite charming in her pettishness : it looked so 
much more like innocent distress than ill-humour; 
and the severe Adam felt no movement of disappro- 
bation ; he only felt a sort of amused pttyf as if he 
had seen a kitten setting up its back, or a little bird 
with its feathers ruffled. He could not gather what 
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was vexing her, but it was impossible to him to feel 
otherwise thai) that she was the prettiest thing in 
the world, and that if lie could have his way, nothing 
shbuld ever vex her any more. And presently, when 
Totty was gone, she caught his eye, and her lace 
broke into one of its brightest smiles, as she nodded 
to him. Tt ^as a bit ^'f flirtation . she knew Mary 
Burge was loc'king at them. But the smile was 
like wine to Adam. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

THE HEALTH -DRIEKim 

When the dinner ttob over, and the first dranghts 
fi'om the great cask of birthday ale were brought 
up, room was made the broad Mr Toysor at tlie 
side of the table, and two ohairs wore placed at thc^ 
head. It had been settled very definitely what Mr 
Poysor was to do when the young Squire should 
appear, and for the last five minutes he had been 
in a state of abstraction, with his eyes fixed on the 
dark picture opposite, and his hands busy witli the 
loose cash and other articles in Ins brcechrs-pockets. 

Wlien the young Squire ontq^ed, with Mr Imine 
by his side, every one stood up, and this moment of 
homage was very agreeable to Arthur. He liked to 
feel his own importance, and besides lliat, he cared 
a great deal for the goodwill of these people ; he 
was fond of thinking that they had a liearty, special 
regard for him. The pleasure he felt was in his face 
as he said — • 

“My grandfather and I hope all our friend- here 
have enjoyed their dinner, and find my birtliday ale 
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good. Mr Irwine and I are come to taste it with 
you, and I an) sure we shall all like an3rtliing the 
bettor that the Reotol* shares with ns.” 

^All eyes were now turned on Mr Poyser, who^ 
witli his hands still busy in his pockets, began with 
the deliberateness of a slow-striking clock. ^^Gap« 
tain, my nc^hbours have put it upo’ me to speak 
for ’em to-day, for where folks think pretty much 
^like, one spokesman’s as good as a score. And 
though* we’ve mayhappen got contrairy ways o’ 

* thinking about a many things — one man lays down 
his land one way, an’ another another — an’ I’ll not 
take it upon me to speak to no man’s farming, but 
my own — this I’ll say, as wo’ro all o’ one mind about 
our young Squire. We’ve pretty nigh all on us 
'known you when you war a little iin, an’ we've 
niver kno^vn anything on you but what was good 
an’ honorable. You speak fair an’ y’ act fair, an’ 
we’re joyful when we look forrard to your being 
our landlord, for we b’lievo you mean to do right 
by everybody, an’ ’ull mako no man’s bread bitter 
to him if yoLi can help it That’« what I mean, an’ 
that’s what we all < mean ; and when a man’s said 
what he means, he’d better stop, for th ale ’uU be 
none the better for stannin’. An’ I’ll not say how 
we like th’ ale yet, for we couldna well taste it till 
we’d drunk your health in it; but tlie dinner was 
good, an* if there’s anybody hasna enjoyed it, it 
must be the fault of his own inside. An’ as for the 
BeeWs company, it’s well knowm as that’s welcome 
t* all the parish wherever ho may be ; an’ I hope, 
an’ we all hope, as he’ll live to see us old folks, an’ 
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our children grown to men an* women, an* your 
honour a &mily man. I*ve no more ^ to say as con- 
cerns the present time, an’ so* we’ll drink our young 
Squire’s health — tlireo times three.” ^ 

Hereupon a glorious shouting, a rapping, a jing- 
ling, a clattering, and a shouting, with plentiful da 
capo, pleasanter than a strain of sublim^st music in 
the ears that receive such a trilmte for tlio first tima 
Artliur had felt a twinge of conscience during Mr^ 
Poyser’s speech, but it was too feeble to nullify the 
pleasure he felt ih being praised. Did he not do-* 
serve what was said of him on the whole ? If there 
was something in his conduct that Poyser wouldn’t 
have liked if he had known it, wliy, no man’s con- 
duct will bear too close an inspection 5 and Poyser 
was not likely to know it ; and, after all, what had 
he done ? Gone a littio too far, perhaps, in flirtafion, 
but another man in his place would have acted miicli 
worse; and no harm would come — no harm should 
come, for the next time he was alone with Hetty, 
he would explain to her that she must not think 
seriously of him or of what had passed. It was 
necessary to Arthur, you perseivo, to bo satisfied 
with himself: uncomfortable thoughis must be got 
rid of by good intentions for the future, which can 
be formed so rapidly, that he had tin in to be uncom- 
fortable and to become easy again before Mr Pey- 
ser’s slow speech was finished, and when it was time 
for him to speak ho was quite light-hearted. 

“I thank you all, my good friends Ind ncigli- 
bours,” Arthur said, “for the good opinion of me, 
and the kind feelings towards me which Mr Poyser 
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has been expressing^ on jour behcJf and on his o^, 
and it will a^ays be my heartiest wish to deserve 
them* In the course 6£ things we may expect that, 
if JL live, I sliall one day or otlier be your landlord ; 
indeed it is on the ground of that expectation that 
my grandfather has wished me to celebrate this day 
and to come^among you now ; and I look forward to 
this position, not merely as one of power and plea- 
sure for myself, but as a means of benefiting my 
Inoighboin-B. 11 hardly becomes so young a man as 
J am, to talk muoli about farming to you, who are 
most' of you so much older, and are men of experi- 
ence ; still, 1 have interested myself a good deal in 
suoh matters, and learned as much about them as 
iny opportunities have allowed; and when the 
oourso of events shall place the estate in my 
hands, it will be my first desire to aiford my ten- 
ants all the encour<>igemcnt a landlord can give 
them, in improving their land, and trying to bring 
about a better practice of husbandry. It will be my 
wish to bo looked on by all my deserving tenants 
as tlieir best friend, and nothing would make me so 
happy as to bo ablQ, to respect every man on the 
estate, and to i>o respected l;y him in return. It is 
not my place at present to enter into particulars ; I 
only meet your good hopes concerning mo by telling 
you that my own hopes correapoud to them — that 
what you expect from me I desire to fulfil; and I 
am quite of Mr Poyser’s opuiion, that wlien a man 
has said what he means, he had better stop. But 
the pleasure I feel in having my own health drunk 
by you would not be perfect if we did not drink the 
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health of my grandfathor, who has filled the place of 
both parents to me. I will say no rpore, until you 
have joined me in drinking his health on a day wlien 
he has wished me to appear among you os the fut^ue 
representative of his name and family.” 

Perhaps there was no one present except Mr 
Irwine who thoroughly understood and approved 
Arthur^s graceful mode ot* proposing his grand- 
j&ther’s health. The farmers thought the young 
Squire knew well enough that they hateA the ola* 
Squire, and Mrs Poyser said, “he'd better not ha’i 
stirred a kettle o’ sour bioth.” The bucolio hiiind 
does not roadily apprehend the refinements of good 
taste. But the toast could not bo rejeoted, and when 
it had been drunk, Arthur said — 

“I thank you, l)oth for my grandfather and my>- 
self ; and now there is one more thing I wish to tell 
you, that you may share my pleasure about it, as I 
hope and believe you will. I think there can bo no 
man here who has not a respect, and some of you, 1 
am sure, have a very high regard, for my friend 
Adam Beda It is well known to every one in tliis 
neighbourhood that there is notman whoso word can 
be more depended on tlian his; tlui.t whatever he 
undertakes to do, he doe's well, and as careful for 
the interests of those who employ him as for his 
own. I’m proud to say that I was voiy fond of Adam 
when I was a little boy, and I have never lost my 
old feeling for him — I think that shows that I know 
a good follow when I find him. It long be^^n 
my wish that he should have the managcmctit of 
the woods on tlie estate, which happen to be very 
VOL, I. 2 C 
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Taluable ; not only because I think so highly of his 
character, but /jecause he has the knowledge and 
the skill which fit hiiS for the place. And 1 am 
happy to tell you that it is my grandfather’s wish 
too, and it is now settled that Adam shall manage 
the woods — a change which I am sure will be very 
much for th^ advantage of the estate ; and I hope 
you will by-and-by join me in drinking his health, 
and in wishing him all the prosperity in life that he 
Reserves.* But 'here is a still older friend of mine 
than Adam Bede present, and I fieed not tell you 
that is Mr Irwine. I’m sure you will agree with 
me that wo must drink no other person’s health until 
we have drunk his. I know you have all reason to 
love him, but no one of his parishioners has so much 
i^ason as L Gome, charge your glasses, and let us 
drink to our excellent Hector — three times three I ” 
This toast was drunk with all tlie enthusiasm that 
was wanting to the last, and it certainly was the 
most picturesque moment in the scene when Mr 
Irwine got up to speak, and all the faces in the 
room were turned towards him. The superior re- 
finement of his face «was much more striking than 
that of Arthur’s when seen ii. comparison with the 
people round them. Arthur*s was a much commoner 
British face, and the splendour of his now-fashioned 
clothes was more akin to the young farmer’s taste in 
costume than Mr Irwine’s powder, and the well- 
brushed but well-worn black, which seemed to be 
his chosen luit for great occasions ; for he had the 
mysterious secret of never wearing a new-looking 
coat 
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" This is not the first time, by a great many,” he 
said, “ that I have had to thank my parishioners for 
giving me tokens of their goodwill, but neighbourly 
kindness is among those things tliat are the more 
precious the older they get. Indeed, our pleasant 
meeting to-day is a proof that when what is good 
comes of age and is likely to live, there is reason for 
rejoicing, and the relatiorf between us as clergyman 
and parishioners came of ago two years ago, for it is 
three-and-twenty years since I first came among you, 
and I see some ■tall fine-looking young men here, as 
well as some blooming young women, that #ere far 
fi:om looking as pleasantly at me when I christened 
them, as 1 am ha])py to see them looking now. But 
Tm sure you will not wonder when I say, that 
among all those young men, the one in whom I 
have the strongest interest is my friend Mr Arthur 
Donnitliorne, for whom you have just expressed your 
regard. I had tho pleasure of being his tutor for 
several years, and have naturally had oj)portunitiea 
of knowing him intimately which cannot have oc- 
curred to any one else who is present ; and I have 
some pride as well as pleasure in assuring you that 
I share your high hopes concerning him, and your 
confidence in his posB^?asion of tliu^-o qualities which 
.will make him an excellent land! )id when the time 
shall come for him to take that important position 
among you. We feel alike on most matters on 
which a man who is getting towards fifty can feel 
in common with a young man of one-and-tv enty, 
and he has just been expressing a feeling whicii 1 
share very heartily, and I would not willingly omit 
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the opportunity of saying so. That feeling is his 
value and respectf for Adam Bede. People in a high 
station are of course n]t>re thought of and talked 
abou4, and have tlioir virtues more praised, than 
those whose lives are passed in humble eveiyday 
work ; but every sensible man knows how necessary 
that humble eveiyday work is, and how important 
it is to us that it should be done well. And T 
agree with my friend Mr Artliur Doniiithome in 
fefling tha^ when a man whose duty lies ^ in that 
sort of work shows a character which would make 
him an<dxample in any station, his merit should be 
acknowledged. He is one of those to whom honour 
is due, and his friends should delight to honour him. 
I know Adam Bede well — 1 know what he is as a 
workman, and what he has been as a son and brother 
—and 1 am saying the simplest truth when I say 
that 1 respect him as much as I respect any man 
living. But 1 am not speaking to you about a 
stranger ; some of you are his intimate friends, and 
1 believe there is not one here who does not know 
enough of him to join heartily in drinking liis 
health.” 

As Mr Irwine paused, Arthur jumped up, and, 
filling his glass, said, bilrnper to Adam Bede, 
and may he live to have sons as faithful and clever 
as himself I ’’ 

No hearer, not evon Barfcle Massey, was so delighted 
with this toast as Mr Poyser ; “ tough work ” as his 
first speech had been, he would have started up to 
make another if ho had not known the extreme 
irregularity of such a course. As it was, he found 
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an outlet for his feeling in drinking his ale unusually 
fast, and setting down his gloss with a swing of liis 
arm and a determined rap.* If Jonathan Burge and 
a few others felt less comfortable on the occasion, 
they tried their best to look contented, and so tlie 
toast was drunk with a goodwill apparently unan- 
imous. ^ 

Adam was rather paler than usual when ho got up 
to thank his friends. Ho was a good deal moved by 
this public tribute — very naturally, for hd was in the 
presence of all*his little world, and it was unitihg 
to do him honour. But he felt no shyness about 
speaking, not being troubled witli small vanity or 
lack of words ; he looked neither awkurard nor em- 
barrassed, but stood in his usual firm upright atti- 
tude, with his head thrown a little backward ftnd 
his hands perfectly still, in that rough dignity which 
is peculiar to intelligent, honest, well-built work- 
men, who are never wondering what is their business 
in the world. 

“ Tm quite taken by surprise,” ho said. I didn’t 
expect anything o’ this sort, for it’s a good deal more 
than my wages. But I've thoimore reason to be grate- 
ful to you, Captain, and to you, Mr Irwine, and to all 
my friends here, who’ve drunk my health and wished 
me well. It ’ud be nonsense for me to be saying, I 
don’t at all deserve th’ opinion yon have of me ; that 
’ud be poor thanks to you, to say that you’ve known 
me all these years, and yet haven’t sense enough to 
find out a great deal o’ the truth about me. You 
think, if I undertake to do a bit o’ work, I’ll do it 
well, be mv nav big or little — and that’s true. I’d 
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be asbamed to stand before you here if it wasna true. 
But it seems to ime, that’s a man’s plain duty, and 
nothing to be conoeited*’about, and it’s pretty clear 
to m» as I’ve never done more than my duty ; for let 
us do what we will, it’s only making use o’ the sper- 
rit and the powers that ha’ been given to us. And 
so this kindness o’ yours, I’m sure, is no debt you 
owe me, but a free gift, ancL as such I accept it and 
am thankful. And as to this new employment Tve 
taken in hand, I’ll only say that I took it at Captain 
Donnilhome’s desire, and that I’ll try to fulfil his ex- 
pectations. I’d wish for no better lot than to work 
under him, and to know that while I was getting my 
own bread I was taking care of his int’rests. For I 
believe he’s one o’ those gentlemen as wishes to do 
th6 right thing, and to leave the world a bit better 
than he found it, which it’s my belief every man may 
do, whetlier he’s gentle or simple, whether he sets 
a good bit o’ work going and finds the money, or 
whether he does the work with his own hands. 
There’s no occasion for me to say any more about 
what I feel towards him : I ho})e to show it through 
the rest o’ my hfe in mr actions.” 

There were various opinions ^4,bout Adam’s speech : 
some of the women whisporell that he didn’t show 
himself thankfiil enough, and seemed to speak as 
proud as could be ; but most of the men were of 
opinion that nobody could speak more straightfor’ard, 
and that Adam was as fine a chap as need to be. 
While such bbservations were being buzzed about, 
mingled with wonderings as to what the old Squire 
meant to do for a bailiff, and whether he was going 
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to have a steward, the two gentlemen had risen, and 
were walking round to the table whc^e the wives and 
children sat. There was nonfe of the strong ale here, 
of course, but wine and dessert — sparkling gopso- 
berry for the young ones, and some good sheriy for 
the mothers. Mrs Poyser was at the liead of this 
table, and Totty was now seated in her lap, bending 
her small nose deep down /hto a wine-^lass in search 
of the nuts floating there, 

“How do you do, Mrs Poyser?” said Ar^iur. 
“Weren’t you pleased to hoar your husband make 
such a good speech to-day?” • 

“Oh, sir, the men are mostly so tongue-tied — 
you’re forced portly to guess what they mean, as 
you do wi’ the dumb creaturs.” 

“ What ! you think you could have made it bettpr 
for him ? ” said Mr Irwiiie, laughing. 

“WeU, sir, when 1 want to say anything, I can 
mostly find words to say it in, thank God. Not as 
I’m a-finding faut wi’ my husband, for if he’s a man 
o’ few words, what ho says he’ll stand to.” 

“ Fm sure I never saw a prettier party than this,” 
Arthur said, looking round at^the apple-cheeked chil- 
dren. “ My aunt and the Miss Irwines will come up 
and see you presently. They T^ere afraid of the 
noise of the toasts, but it would be a shame for them 
not to see you at table.” 

He walked on, speaking to the mothers and pat- 
ting the children, while Mr Irwine satisfied himself 
with standing still, and nodding at a distance, tfiat 
no one's attention might be disturbed from tlie 
young Squire, the hero of Ihe day. Aithur did 
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not venture to stop near Hetty, but merely bowed 
to her as ho passed along the opposite side. The 
foolish child felt her heart swelling with discontent ; 
for«what woman was ever satisfied with apparent 
neglect, even wlien she knows it to be the mask of 
love ? Hetty thought this was going to be the most 
miserable day she had had for a long while ; a mo- 
ment of chill^ daylight ahd reality came across her 
dream : Arthur, who had seemed so near to her only 
a fciv hours bef/e, was separated fiom her, as the 
kero of a great procession is separated from a smaU 
outsider in the ci owcL 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

TQ£ GAMES. 

The ^eat dance was not to begin until eight o’clock ; 
but for any lads and lassos who liked to dance on the 
shady grass before then, there was music always at 
hand ; for was not the band of the Bcuciit Club cap- 
able of playing excellent jigs, reels, and horni»ipes? 
And, besides this, there was a grand band hired from 
Rosseter, who, with their wonderful wind-instruincnts 
and pnfied-out cheeks, were themselves a delightful 
show to the small boys and girls. To say nothing 
of Joshua Rann’s fiddle, which, by an act of generous 
forethought, ho had provide^ himself with, in case 
any one should be of suflicieiitly pure taste to prefei 
dancing to a solo on that instnimenL. 

Meantime, whoa the snn had moved off the great 
open space in front of the house, the games began. 
There were of course well-soaped polos to bo climbed 
1:^ the boys and youths, races h) be run by the old 
women, races to be run in sacks, heafy weigh rs to 
be lifted by the strong men, and a long list of chal* 
lenges to such ambitious attempts as that of walking 
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as many yards as possible on one leg — ^feats in wbich 
it was generally remarked that Wiry Ben, being '^the 
lisBom’sti springest felled i’ the country,” was sure 
to bo pre-eminent. To crown all, there was to be a 
donkey-race — that sublimest of all races, conducted 
on the grand socialistic idea of everybody encourag- 
ing everybody else^s donkey, and the sorriest donkey 
winning, 

And soon after four o’clock, splendid old Mrs Ir- 
winO; in her damn ^k satin and jewels and black lace, 
WU.B led out by Arthur, followed by the whole family 
party, ^o her raised seat under the striped marquee, 
where she was to give out the prizes to the victors. 
Staid, formal Miss Lydia had requested to resign 
that queenly office to the royal old lady, and Arthur 
wra pleased with this opportunity of gratifying his 
godmother’s taste for stateliness. Old Mr Donni- 
thome, the delicately-clean, finely-scented, withered 
old man, led out Miss Irwine, with his air of punc- 
tilious, acid politeness; Mr Crawaine brought Miss 
Lydia, looking neutral and stiff in an elegant peach- 
blossom silk ; and Mr Irwino came li^st with his pale 
sister Anne, other, &iend of the &mi1y, besides 
Mr Gawaine, was invited to-day; there was to be 
a grand dinner for the neighbouring gentry on the 
morrow, but to-diiy all the forces were required for 
the entertainment of the tenants. 

There was a sunk fence in front of the marquee, 
dividing the lawn from tho park, but a temporary 
bridge liad boen made for the passage of the victors, 
and the groups of people standing, or seated here 
and there on benches, stretched on each side of the 
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open space from the white marquees up to the sunk 
fence. ^ 

“ Upon my word it’s a probity sight,” said the old 
lady, in her deep voice, when she was seated, tfnd 
looked round on tJie bright scene with its dark-green 
background ; “ and it’s the last ftite-day I’m likely to 
see, unless you make haste and get niaj^ried, Arthur. 
But take care you got a charming bride, else I would 
rather die without seeing her.” 

“You’re so terribly fastidious, godmother,” Said 
Arthur, “ I’m afraid 1 should never satisfy you witlf 
my choice.” * 

“ Well, I won’t forgive you if she’s not handsome. 
I can’t be put off with amiability, uhich is always 
the excuse people are making for the existence of 
plain people. And she must not bo silly ; that wiM 
never do, because you’ll want managing, and a silly 
woman can’t manage you. Who is that tall young 
man. Dauphin, witli the mild face ? There, standing 
without his hat, and taking such care of that tall old 
woman by the side of liim — his mother, of course. I 
like to see that.” 

“What, don’t yon know lib’ll, molhor?” siiid Mr 
Irwme, “ That is Seth Bede, Adam’s brother — a 
Methodist, but a very good fellow. Poor Seth lias 
looked rather down-lieartod of late ; I thought it was 
because of his father’s d3ring in that sad way , hnt 
Joshua Rann tells me he wanted to marry that sweet 
little Methodist preacher who was here about a month 
ago, and I suppose she refused him.” • 

“Ah, I remember hearing about her; but there 
are no end of people here that 1 don’t know, for 
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they’re grown up and altered bo since I used to go 
about.” ^ 

“What excellent afght you have I” said old Mr 
Bhonnithoriie, who was holding a double glass up to 
his eyes, “ to see the expression of that young man’s 
face BO &r off. His &ce is nothing but a pale blurred 
spot to me. ^ But 1 fancy 1 have the advantage of you 
when we come to look close. I can read small print 
without spectacles.” 

'^■‘Ah,«my de r sir, you began with being veiy 
^near-sighted, and those near-sighted eyes always 
weaf the best. 1 want very strong spectacles to 
read witli, but tlien I think my eyes get better and 
better for things at a distance. I suppose if I could 
live** another fifty years, I should bo blind to every- 
thing that wasn’t out of other people’s sight, like a 
man who stands in a well, and sees nothing but the 
stars.” 

“See,” said Arthur, “the old women are ready 
to set out on their lace now. Which do you bet 
on, Gawaine?” 

“ The long-legged one, unless they’re going to have 
several heats, and thfin the little wiry or i may win.” 

“There are the Poysers, mother, nv>t far off on 
the right hand,” said Miss Irwine. “Mr.s Poyser 
is looking at you. Do take notice of her,” 

“To be BUT© I will,” said the old lady, giving 
a gracious bow to Mrs Poyser. “A woman who 
• sends me such excellent cream-cheese is not to be 
neglected. Bless me ! what a fiit child that is she 
is bolding on her kneel But who is that pretty 
girl with dark eyes?” ^ 
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“ That is Hetty Sorrel,” said Miss Lydia Donni- 
thome, “ Martin Poyser^s niece — a veJy likely young 
person, and well-looking too. ^ My maid has taught 
her fine needlework, and she has mended some lace 
of mine very respectably indeed — very respectably.” 

«Why, she has lived witli the Poysers six or 
seven years, mother; you must have seen her/' 
said Miss Irwine. ' 

** No, I've never seen her, child ; at least not as 
she is now,” said Mrs Irvvine, continuing* to ItHbk 
at Hetty. “WelWooking, indeed! She's a perfect* 
beauty ! Pve never seen anything so pretty Since 
my young days. Wliat a pity such beauty as that 
should be thrown away among the farmers, when it's 
wanted so terribly among tlie good families without 
fortune 1 1 daresay, now, she'll marry a man wh<l 

would have thought her just as pretty if she bad 
had round eyes and red hair." 

Arthur dared not turn his eyes towards Hetty 
while Mrs Irwino was speaking of her. Ho feigned 
not to hear, and to be occupied with something on 
the opposite side. But he saw her plainly enough 
without looking ; saw her iPi heightened beauty, 
because ho heard her beauty praised — for other 
men's opinion, you know, was like a native climate 
to Arthur's feelings : it was the air on which they 
thrived tlie best, and gi'ew strong. Yes I she was 
enough to turn any man's head: any man in his 
place would liave done and felt the same. And to 
give her up after all, as he was determined to do, 
would be an act tliat he should always look L>aok 
upon with pride. 
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“No, mother,” said Mr Irwine, replying to hei 
last words; can't agree with you there. The 
common people are hot quite so stupid as you 
inmgine. The commonest man, who has his ounce 
of sense and feeling, is conscious of the difference 
between a lovely, delicate woman, and a coarse one. 
Even a dog feels a differenco in their presence. The 
man may bo no better able than the dog to explain 
the influence the more refined beauty has on him, 
buV ho fcels it. ’ 

«■ “Bless me, Dauphin, what do^s an old bachelor 
like know about it ? ” 

“Oh, that is one of the matters in which old 
bachelors are wiser than married men, because they 
have* time for more general contemplation. Your 
flne critic of women must never shackle his judg- 
ment by calling one woman his own. But, as an 
example of what I was saying, that pretty Methodist 
preacher I mentioned just now, told me that she had 
preached to the roughest miners, and had never 
been treated with anything but the utmost respect 
and kindness by them. The reasoii is — though she 
doesn’t know it — tluwt there's so much lenderness, 
refinement, and purity about her. Such a woman 
as that brings witli her * airs from heaven ’ that the 
coarsest fellow is not insensible to,” 

“Here’s a delicate bit of womanhood, or girl- 
hood, coming to receive a prize, I suppose,** said 
• Mr Gawaine. “She must be one of the racers in 
the sacks, Who had set offbtifore we came.” 

The “bit of womanhood” was our old acquaint- 
ance Bessy Cranage, otherwise Chad’s Bess, whose 
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large red cheeks and blowsy person had undergone 
an exaggeration of colour, which, hi she had hap- 
pened to be a heavenly Uody, would have mado 
her sublime. Bessy, I am sony to say, liad tj*ken 
to her earrings again since Dinali’s departure, and 
was otherwise decked out in such small finely as 
sho could muster. Any one who could have looked 
into poor Bessy’s heart w6uld have seen a striking 
resemblance between her little hopes and anxieties 
and Hetty’s. The advantage, perhaps, wjuld'Uave 
been on Bessy’s hide in the matter of feeling. But 
then, you see, they wore so veiy different ofltside ! 
You would have been inclined to box Bessy’s eai*s, 
and you would have longed to kiss Hetty. 

Bessy bad been tempted to run the arduous race, 
partly from mere hoidonish gaiety, partly because 
the prize. Some one had said there were to be 
cloaks and other nice clothes for prrzcs, and she 
approached the marquee, fanning herself witli her 
handkerchief, but with exultation sparkling in her 
round eyes. 

“Here is the prize for the first sack-race,” said 
Miss Lydia, taking a large .parcel from the table 
where the prizes were laid, and giving it to Mrs 
Irwine before Bessy oaine up ; “ an excellent grog- 
ram gown and a piece of flannoL” 

** You didn’t think the winner was to be so young, 

I suppose, aunt?” said Arthur. “Couldn’t you find 
sometibing else for this girl, and savo that grim< 
looking gown for one of the older wofhen?” 

“I have bought nothing but what is useful and 
aubatantial,” said Miss Lydia^ adjusting her own 
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lace; ‘‘I dionld not think of encouraging a love 
of hnory in yotng women of that class. I have 
a scarlet cloak, but tha^ is for the old woman who 
wins.” 

This speech of Miss Lydia’s produced rather a 
mocking expression in Mrs Iiwine's face as she 
looked at Arthur, while Bossy came up and dropped 
a series of curlsies. 

“ This is Bossy Cranage, motlier,” said Mr Irwine, 
kinfiy, (Shad Ci mage’s daughter. Tou remember 
Ohad Cranage, the blacksmith?” *■ 

to bo sure,” said Mi-s Irwine. “Well, 
Bessy, here is your prize — excellent warm tilings 
for winter. I’m sure you have had hard work to 
win tliem this warm day.” 

•Bessy’s lip fell as she saw the ugly, heavy gown, 
— which felt so hot and disagreeable, too, on this 
July day, and was such a great ugly thing to carry. 
She dropped her curtsies again, without looking up, 
and witli a growing tremulousness about the comers 
of her mouth, and then turned away. 

“ Poor girl,” said Arthur ; “ I tLznk she’s disap- 
pointed. 1 wish it ha^, been something iinre to her 
taste.” 

“She’s a bold-looking young person,” oliserved 
Hiss Lydia. “Not at all one I should like to 
encourage.” 

Arthur silently resolved that he would make 
Bessy a present of money before the day was 
over, that ^le might buy something more to her 
mind ; but she, not aware of the consolation in store 
for her, turned out of the open space, where she was 
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visible from the marquee, and throwing down tho 
odious buhdle under a tree, begal to ciy — very 
much tittered at the wliile 'by tlm small boys. In 
this situation she was descried by her disc’-eet 
matronly cousin, who lost no time in coming up, 
having just given tho baby into her husbaud’s 
charge. 

“Wliat’s tho matter vJi’ yo?” said Boss the 
matron, taking up the biuidle and examining it. 
'^Yo’n sweltered yoursen, I reckon, ruining^ hat 
fool’s race. An'*hero, they’n gi’en you lots o’ goed 
grogram and flannel, as should ha’ been gi‘en by 
good rights to thorn as had the sense to keep away 
from such fooh‘j*y. Ye might spare mo a bit o’ this 
grogram to make clothes for tlie lad — ^yo wai' ne'er 
ill-natured. Boss ; I ne’er said that on ye.” 

“ Ye may take it all, for what I care,” said Bess 
tho maiden, witli a pettish movement, beginning to 
wipe away her tcais and recover hersoK. 

“ Well, I could do wi't, if so be ye w'ant to get rid 
on’t,” said the disintorestod cousin, walking qni(‘k- 
ly away with tho bundle, lest Cliad's Bess should 
cliange her mind. 

But that bonny-choeked lass was blessed with an 
elasticity of spirits that secured lie* from any rayik- 
ling grief; and by the time tho grand climax of the 
donkey-race came on, her disappointment was en- 
tirely lost in tho delightful excitement of attempting 
to stimulate the last donkey by hisses, while the 
boys applied the argument of sticks. But the 
strength of the donkey mind lies in atlopiing a 
course inversely as tho arguments urged, which, 
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well considered, requires as ^at a mental force 
as the direct st^quence ; and the preseiit donkey 
proved the first-rate cpdor of his intelligence by 
conyng to a doad standstill just when the blows 
were tliickest. Great was the shouting of the 
crowd, radiant the grinning of Bill Downes the 
stone-sawyer and the fortunate rider of this superior 
beast, which stood calm ai.d stiff-logged in the midst 
of its triumph. 

AcUiur ^imseli had provided the prizes for the men, 
apd Bill was made happy with a «9pleudid pocket- 
knife, ijauppliod with blades a.nd gimlets enough to 
make a man at home on a desert island. He had 
hardly returned from the marquee witli the prize 
in hi» hand, when it began to be understood that 
\^fry Bon proposed to amuse the company, before 
the gentry went to dinner, with an impromptu and 
gratuitous performance — namely, a hornpipe, the 
mam idea of which was doubtless borrowed ; but tliis 
was to be developed by the dancer in so peculiar 
and complex a manner that no one could deny liim 
tlio praise of originality. Wiiy Ben’s pride in his 
dancing — an accomplishment productive of great 
efieot at the yearly Wake — ha^ needed only slightly 
elevating by an extra quantity of good alo, to con- 
vince him that the gentry would be very much 
straok with his performance of the hornpipe ; and 
he had been decidedly encouraged in this idea by 
Joshua Bann, who observed that it was nothing but 
right to do inmething to please the young Squire, 
in return for what he had done for tliem. You will 
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be the less Rurprised at this opinion in bo grave a 
personage when you leam tliat B»n had requested 
Mr Sann to accompany J^iim on the fiddle, and 
Josliua felt quite sure tliat though there might not 
be much in the dancing, the music would make up 
for it. Adam Bedo, who was present in one of the 
largo marquees, where the plan was being discussed, 
told Ben he Iiad bettor n»t make a fJbl of himself— 
a remark wliich at once fixed Ben*s detenniiiation : 
ho was not going to let anything alupo l^^ause 
Adam Bode tuyied up his nose at it. , 

“ Wliatfs tills, what*B this ? ” Raid old Mr J^oniii- 
thome. “Is it something you Vo annngod, Arthur? 
Here’s the clerk coming with his fiddle, and a smart « 
fellow with a nosegay in Jiis button-linle.” • 

“ No,” said Arthur ; “ I know nothing ahout^ it. 
By Jovo, he*s going to dance I It’s our of the car- 
penters — I forget his name at this momeiii.” 

“It*B Ben Cranage — Wiry Ben, they call him,” 
said Mr Irwine ; “ rather a loose fish, I think. Anne, 
iny dear, I see that fiddle-scraping is too much for 
you : you’re getting tired. Let me take you in now, 
tliat you may rest till dinner.” 

Miss Anne rose assentin^y, and the good brother 
took her away, while Joshua’s pri>'minary Rc-rapings 
burst into the “White Cockade,” from wliich ho 
intended to pass to a variety of tunes, by a series of 
transitions which his good ear really taught him to 
exocnto with some skill. It would have been an 
exasperating fact to him, if ho bad jLiiovm i*, that 
the general attention was too thorough )y abeorluid 
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by Ben’s dancing for any one to give much heed to 
the music. \ f 

Have you ever seen a real English rustic perform 
a flo^ dance ? Perliaps you have only seen a ballet 
rustic, smiling like a merry countryman in crockery, 
with graceful tarns of the haunch and insinuating 
movements of the head. That is as much like the 
real thing as the “Bird Waite” is like the song of 
birds. Wiry B('n never smiled : ho looked as serious 
as a^danGiTy^ monkey — as serious as if ho had been 
aiv experimental philosopher ascertaining in his own 
porsoiidfrthe amount of shaking and the varieties of 
angularity that could bo given to tlie human limbs. 

To make amends for the abundant laughter in the 
striped' marquee, Arthur clapped his hands continu- 
ally and cried “ Bravo ! ” But Ben had one admirer 
whose eyes followed liis movements with a fervid 
gnivity that equalled his own. It was Martin 
Poysor, who was seated on a boiicli, with Tommy 
between bis logs. 

“What dost think o* that?” ho said to his wife, 
“ Ho goes as pat to the music as if ho we-s ujjmIo o’ 
clockwork. I used to b^e a pretty good no at danc- 
ing myself when I was lighter, but I could niver La’ 
hit it just to til’ hair like tiiat.*’ 

“It’s little matter what his limbs are, to my 
thinking,” returned Mrs Poysor. “He's empty 
enough i’ the upper story, or he’d niver come jig- 
ging an’ stamping i’ that way, like a mad grass- 
hopper, for tiw3 gentry to lf»ok at him. They’re fit 
to die wi’ huiglung, I can see.” 
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"Well, well, BO much the betti^r, it aTOUBOB 'c'ln,” 
Haid Mr toyscr, who did uot easily take an indbibh^ 
view of things. “But tbfiy’ro going awaj^ow, t’ 
liave their diimor, I reckon. Wc’ll riiovo absnt a 
bit, shall we? and see what Adam llcMh^'s doing. 
He’s got to look after the drinking and tliuigs: I 
doubt he hasna had nuicl) fun.*' 
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TIIK DANCK. • 

AirrnuR had choscm the otitraijco-Iiall for tho ball- 
room : very wisely, for no other room could have been 
BO airy,**©!' would have had tho advantage of the wide 
dotfrs opening into the garden, as well as a ready 
entrance into the otln^r rooms. To be sure, a stone 
floor was not tlio pleabiintost to dance on, but then, 
most of the dancers had known what it was to enjoy 
a Christmas dance on kitchen quarries. It was one 
of tliose entrance -halls which make the surroujid- 
ing rooms look like closets — witl* stuc jo angels, 
trumpets, and tlowor-weaths on the Ic^i v ceiling, 
and great piedallions of niiscehaneous heroes on tlio 
walls, altermiting with statues in niches. Just the 
sort of place to be ornamented well with green 
boughs, and Mr Craig had been proud to show his 
taste and his hotliouse plants on tho occasion. The 
broad steps of the stone stahease were covered with 
cushions to si^tve as seats for the children, who were 
to stay till ludf-past nine with the servant-maids, to 
see the dancing \ and as this dance was confmed to 
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the chief tenants, there was abundant room for every 
one. Till lights were charruingl/ disposed in col- 
oured-paper lamps, high up^uiong green boughs, and 
the farmers' wives and daughters, as they j^pi^d in, 
believed no scene could bo more splendid ; they knew 
now quite well in what sort of rooms the king and 
queen lived, and their thoughts glanced witli some 
pity towards cousins aiid*acquaintan 6 os who had not 
this fine 02>portunity of knowing how things went 011“ 
in the great world. Tlie lamps were talrcady lit, 
though the smrhad not long set, and there was that 
calm light out of doors in which we seem t^seo all 
objects more distinctly than in the broad day. 

It was a pretty scene outside tlie house: tlio* 
fanners and their families were moving about the 
lawn, among tho flowers and shrubs, or along«the 
broad straight rcjad leading from the east front, where 
a carpet of mossy grass spread on each side, studded 
here and there with a dark flat-bough od cedar, or a 
grand pyramidal lir sweeping tho ground witli its 
branches, all tipped with a fringe of paler green. 
The groups of cottagers in the park woro gradually 
diminishing, the young one|p being attracted towards 
the lights that were beginning to glcarn fnnn the 
windows of tlie galldiy in tho abbey, which was to 
bo their dancing-room, and some of the sober older 
ones thinking it time to go homo quietly. One of 
these was Lisbeth Bede, and Seth went with her — 
not from filial attention only, for liis conscience would 
not let him join in dancing. It had* been Tatbor a 
melancholy day to Seth : Dinah had never been more 
constantly present with him than in this scene, where 
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everything was so unlike her. He saw her all the 
more vividK aftAr looking at the thougljfJesa faces 
and ga^y-coloiired dresaestof tlie young women — just 
as ope flails the beauty and the greatness of a pio 
turo<l Madonna the more, when it has been for a 
moment screened from us by a vulgar head in a 
bonnet. But this presence of Dinali in his mind 
only holp'^d hiiA to bear tlu better with his mother’s 
mood, which had been becoming more and more 
quonilous fpr the ^ • st h(mr. Poor Lisbeth was suffer- 
ing liom a strange conflict of feolings* Her joy and 
prido w the lionour paid to her darling sou Adam 
was beginning to be worstc?d in the conflict witli tlio 
# jealousy and frotfulness which had revived when 
Adam (fame to toll her tliat Oaptain Donuithorno 
desjfod him to join tlie dancers in tiie hall. Adam 
was getting more and more out of her roach; she 
wished all the old troubles back again, for then it 
mattered more to Adam what his mutlier said and 
did. 

“Eh, it’s fine talkin’ o’ dancin’,” she said, “an' 
thy father not a five week in’s gravf. An’ I wish I 
war tliere too, istid o’ bein’ lel> to take up merrier 
fblks’s room above ground.” 

“Nay, don’t look at it i’ tlikt way, motljer,” said 
Adam, who was detormined to be gentle to her to- 
day. “ I don't mean to dance — I shall only look on. 
And since the Oaptain wishes me to be there, it 'ud 
look as if 1 thought I knew butter tluui him to say 
as I’d rather npt stay. And thee know’st how he’s 
behaved to mo (o-day.” 

“£h, thee’t do as tliec lik’st, for thy old mother’s 
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got no rigjit t’ In’nilpT theo. SIio’h nought hut th' 
old husk, sftid tlieo'st slipped away from her, like iJio 
ripe nut,” • ^ 

Well, mother,” said Adam, ”ril go and^ll4ho 
Captain as it huiliH thy feelings for mo to stay^ and 
I'd rather go home upo' that account : he won’t take 
it ill then, I daresay, and I’m wilJing.” He said 
this witli some ell'ort, for h% really longed to be ueai 
Hetty Ihis evening. 

Nay, nay, 1 wonna ha' thee do that — ihe ^buiig 
Squire 'idl bo ftngered. Go an' do what theei*t 
ordered to do, an' me and Seth 'ull go whofffe. J 
know it's a grit honour for tliee to be so loctked on 
— an' who's to be prouder on it nm* tliy inolher? 
Hadna she the cumber o’ rearin’ tliee an’ doin’ for 
thee all these ’cars V ” • 

Well, good-bye, then, mother — good-bye, lad — 
remember Gyp when you get liome,” said Adam, 
turning away towards the gate of the pleasure- 
grounds, where he hoped he might be able to join 
the Foysers, for he had been so occupied throughout 
the afternoon that he had had no time to speak to 
Hetty. His eye soon detected a distant group, 
wliich he knew to be the right one, returning to the 
house along the broad gravel road, and he hastened 
on to meet them. 

M Wliy, Adam, I'm glad to got sight on y' again,” 
said Mr Poyser, who was carrying Totty on his arm. 

“ You’re going t' have a bit o' fun, I hope, now your 
work’s all done. And here's Hetty has^romii=;p‘l no 
end o' partners, an' I’ve just been askin’ her if she'd 
agreed to dance wi’ you, an’ she says no.” 
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“Well, I di(|ji’t think o' dancing to-night,” said 
Adam, already tempted to change hie mind, as lie 
looked^ at Hetty. 

^ Nonsense 1 ” said Mr Poy ser. “ Wliy, everylwdy's 
goiii’ to dance ttvnight, all but th' old Squire and 
Mrs Irwine. Mrs Best's been tollin’ us as Miss 
Lyddy and Miss Irwine 'ull dance, an' the young 
Squire 'ull pick my wife ibr his first partner, t’ open 
the ball : so she'll be forced to dance, tliough she's 
laid ^by eVer sin the Clmstmas afore the little un 
itas bom. You canna for shame stand still, Adam, 
an' you a fine young fellow, and can dance as well as 
anybody.” 

“Njjry, nay,” said Mrs Poyser, “it ’iid be unbe- 
comin'. 1 know the dancin's nonsense ; but if you 
sfick at everything because it's nonsense, you wonna 
go far i’ this life. When your broth's ready-made for 
you, you mun swallow the thickenin’, or else let tlie 
broth alone.” 

“ Then if Hetty ’ull dance with me,” said Adam, 
yielding either to Mrs Poyser’s argument or to some- 
thing else, “I'll dance whichever dauce she's free.” 

“I've got no partner for the fourth v!* nee,” said 
Hetty ; “ T'll dance that with you, if you like.” 

“Ah,” said Mr Poyser, “but you mun dauce the 
first dance, Adam, else it'll look partic'ler. There's 
plenty o’ nice partners to pick an' choose from, an* 
it’s hard for the goUs when the men stan’ by and 
don't ask 'em.” 

Adam fell* the justice of Mr Po 3 'ser’e observatiem : 
it would not do for him to dance with no one besides 
Hetty; and remembering that Jonallian Burge h^ 
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Bomo reason to fool Iiurt to-clay, resolved to ask 
Miss Mary»to danoo with him the first dance, if sho 
had no other j^ai liior. * m 

There’s the big clock strikin’ eight/' said 'Mr 
JPoyser ; “ we must make haste in now, else the 
Squire and the ladies 'ull be in afore us, an' that 
wouldna look well." ^ ^ 

Wlieii they had oiitoroft the Jjall, and thn Miroe 
children under Molly's charge liad been seatod^ on 
the stairs, tlie folding -doors of tho drjnt^ing-room 
wore thrown open, and Arthur onteroil m his 
mentals, leading Mrs Irwino to a carpot-covoio?! dais 
ornamented with liolhouso plants, where elio and 
Miss Anne were to bo seated witli old Mr JDonni- 
thome, that they might look on at tlie daiu'iiig, like 
tlio kings and quocMis in tho plays, Aitlmr Jiad p^t 
on his uniform to iileaso tho tenants, ho said, who 
tliought as much of his militia dignity as if it had 
been an elevation to the premiorship. Ho luid not 
the least objection to gratity them in that way : his 
uniform was vciy advantageous to his figure. 

The old Squire, before sitting down, walked round 
tiie hall to greet the tenants a^d make polite speeches 
to ihe wives : ho was always polite j but tho fanners 
had found out, after long pussding, tliat this polish 
was one of the signs of hardness. It was observed 
that he gave his most elaborate civility to Mrs Poy- 
ser to-night, inquiring particnlarly about her health, 
recommending her to strengthen herself with cold 
water as he did, and avoid all drugs. •Mrs Toyser 
curtsied and thiinked him >vith great self-command, 
but when he had passed on, she whispered to her 
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luiBbiind, “ ril lay my lift) Iio’b browin' pme nasty 
turn against us. Old Harry dnesiia wag his tail s<i 
for n^hin'.” Air Poysfir had no time to answer, for 
nov^ AiUiur camo up and said, “Mrs Poyser, I’m 
oome to roquost the favour of your hand for the first 
danoe ; and, Mr Poyser, yoni must lot me take you 
to my aunt, for she claims you as lier paitiier." 

Tlie wife’s ^ale cheek fKlshed with a net vous senBo 
of unwonted horiour as Arthur l(?d hei tc» the top of 
the* it)om but M Poyser, to whom an extra glass 
Ijiwi restored his youthful confideibce in liis good 
looks* t*nd good dancing, walked along with them 
quite proudly, secretly flattering himself that Miss 
Lydia had never had a partner in her life who could 
lift her olf the ground as he would. In order to 
bs^anco tlie honours givi‘n to the two parishes, Miss 
Irwine danced with Luke Britton, the largest Brox- 
ton farmer, and Air GavvaiiK' led out Airs Britton. 
Air Irwine, after seating his sister Anne, had gone 
to the abbey gallery, as ho had agioed with Arthur 
bcfoi‘ehand, to see how the ineiTinuuit of the cot- 
tagers was i)rosj)ering. Meanwhile, lo'l tiu- loss dis- 
tinguished couples had taken their placi* : IJotty 
was led out by the inevitable Mr Craig, ai d Mary 
Burge by Adam ; and now tiie music struck up, 
and the glorious country-dance, best of all dances, 
began. 

Pity it was not a boarded floor I Then the rhyth- 
mic stamping of the tliick sixoes would have been 
lietter tlian Any drums. That moiry stamping, that 
gracious nodding of the head, that waving bestowal 
of the hand — where can wo see them now? That 
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simple dancing of woll-covorod matrons, laying aside 
for an bourse cares of house and dfiiry, remember- 
ing but not affecting youth^# not jealous but nroud 
of the young maidens by their side — tliat^lic^ay 
sprightlinoBS of portly husbaiuls paying little com- 
pliments to their wives, as if their courting days 
wero come again — tliose lads and lassos a liltlo 
confused and awkward witfi their paiiitnors, hdving 
nothing to say — it would be a pleasant variety to 
see all that sometimes, instead of low dryssc^t^ i£nd 
large skirts, anrh scanning glances expkii'ing ooev 
tumos, and languid irioii in lackered boots smtiJing 
with double meaning. 

There was but one thing to rnar Martin Poyser’s 
pleasure in this danee : it was, tliat lie was jHways 
in close confact with Jjuke Britton, that slovenly 
farmer. He thought of throwing a little glazed 
(joldness into his eye in tlio crossing nf Jiands ; Imt 
then, as Miss Irwino was opposite to liim instead of 
the offensive Ijuko, lie niiglit freezi^ tlio wrong per- 
son. So he gave his face up to hilarity, uncliilled 
by moral judgments. * 

How Hetty's heart beat as Arthur approached 
her ! Ho had hardly looked at her to-day : now ho 
wMwf take her hand. Would hc pu ss it? would he 
look at her^ She thought she wouM cry if he gavti 
her no sign of fooling. Now ho was there — he had 
taken her haml — yes, he was pnissing it. Hetty 
tumefl pale as she looked up at him for an instant 
and mot his eyes, before tlio dance carried him away, 
Tliat pale look oiime upon Arthur like l.« ginnii.g 
of a dull pain, Avliich clung to him, though ho must 
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dance and smilo^and joke all tlio same. Hetty would 
look so, when Le told lier what he hadjto toll her ; 
and he should never te able to bear it^he should 
be a and give way again, Hetty's look did not 
really mean so much as he thought : it was only the 
sign of a struggle bcffcween the desire for him tb 
notice her, and the dread lest she should betray the 
dcsiiA) to othiTs. But jetty's face had a language 
that transcended her feelings. There are faces which 
nature ojjiiargos a meaning and pathos not be- 
Ipiiging t(\the single human soul tli^t flutters beneath 
ihenit , but speaking the joys and sorrows of fore- 
gone gonorations— eyes that tell of deep love wliich 
doubtless has been and is somewhere, but not paired 
with <li0B0 eyes — perhaps paired with pale eyes 
l^at can say nothing ; just as a national language 
may be instinct witli poetry unfolt by the lips tliat 
use it. That look of Hetty’h oppressed Artliur with 
a dread wliich yet had something of a terrible un- 
confessed delight in it, that she loved him too well. 
There was a hard task before him, for at that moment 
he felt he would have given up tliroe years of his 
youtli for the happiness of abandoning himself with- 
out remorse to his passion for H^'tty. 

These were the incongiuous tlioughts in liis mind 
as ho led Mrs Poyter, who was panting with fatigue, 
and secretly resolving that neither judge nor jury 
should forco hor to dance another dance, to take a 
quiet rest in the dining-room, where supper was laid 
out for the guests to como and fake it as they chose. 

" I've desi] < d Hetty to remember as she's got to 
dance wi' yon, sir,” said the good innocent woman ; 
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^'for she's so thoughtless, she’d like enough to 
go an’ engage herself for iveiy danc4. So I told her 
not to promise too many." ^ 

Thank you, Mrs Poyser,” said Arthur, with- 
out a twinge. “ Now, sit down in this comfort^le 
tJiair, and here is Mills ready to give you what you 
would like best.” 

He hurried away to seeliyiiiother mfAronly partner, 
for duo honour must be paid to the niaTiriod women 
bnfore he asked any of the young ones { artfl 'tlio 
country-dances, (VPd tlie stamping, and the gixK'uujs 
nodding, and the waving of the hands, ^nt on 
joyously. * 

At last the time had come for the fourth dance — 
longed for by the strong, grave Adam, as if he liad 
boon a delicate -handed youth of eighteen ; for 
are all very much alike when wo are in our first 
love ; and Adam liad hardly ever touched Hetty’s 
liand for more than a transient greeting — had never 
danced with her but once lK‘fore. His eyes had 
followed her eagerly to-night in spite of liimself, 
and had taken in deeper draughts of love. Ho 
thought she behaved so prettily, so quietly; she 
did not seem to be flirting at aU, she smiled less 
than usual ; there was dlmosf. a swetrf sadness about 
her. “God bless her!” ho said 5<»\vardly; “ Fd 
make her life a happy ’un, if a strong arm to work 
for her, and a heart to love her, could do it” 

And then there stole over him delicious thoughts 
of coming home from work, and draj^ving Hefty 
to his side, and fooling her cheek soft];) iireswod 
against his, till he forgot where ho was, and the 
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musio and the Aread of feet might have Doen the 
falling of rain a&id the roaring of the win^, for what 
he knew. # 

IjlutSk^w the third dance was ended, and he might 
go up to her and claim her liand. She was at the 
Tar end of the hall near the staircase, whispering^' 
with Molly, who had just given tlie sleeping Totty 
into Ifer armsfi before running to fetch shawls and 
himnots from the landing. Mrs Poyser had taken 
the' tivo toys aw '^ into the dining-room to give 
tbein some* cake before they wont home in the cart 
with ^grandfather, and Molly was to follow as fast as 
possible. 

“ Lot mo hold her,” said Adam, as Molly turned 
up-stai^s : the children are so heavy when they're 
aftleep.” 

Hetty was glad of the relief, for to hold Totty in 
her arms, standing, was not at all a pleasant variety 
to her. But this second ti’ansfer had the unfortunate 
efTect of rousing Totty, who was not behind any 
child of her age in poovishiiess at an unseasonable 
awaking. While Hetty was in the act of placing 
her in Adam’s arms, and had not yet withdrawn her 
own, Totty opened her eyes, Mid forthwith fought 
out with her left iist at Adhuj’s arm, and with her 
riglit ciinght at the string of brown beads round 
Hetty’s neck. The locket leaped out from her 
frock, and tlie next moment tlie string was broken, 
and Hetty, helpless, saw beads and locket scattered 
wide on thor^cior. 

“My lookel, my locket 1” ehe said, in a loud 
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frightened whisper to Adam j “"never mind the 
beads.” \ * 

Adam had already seen wlu*ro the locket Ijpll, for 
it had attracted his glance as it leaped om of Jior 
frock. It liad fallen on the mised wooden dais 
where the band sat, not on the stone floor j and as 
Adam picked it np, he saw the glass with the dark 
and light locks of hair iiAdcr it. Ittiad fallen that 
side upwards, so tho glass was not broken. Ho 
turned it over on his liaiid, and saw tho teiiamdllod 
gold back. • » • 

“It isn’t hurt,” ho said, as he hold it towards 
Hetty, who was unahio to hike it because both her 
hands were occupied with Totty. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter, I don’t mind about it,” 
said Hetty, wJio li.id boon palo and was now rod. *» 

“ Not matter ? ” said Adam, gi avely. “ Von soemed 
very frightened about it. Til hold it till you’re ready 
to take it,” he added, quietly closing In's hand over 
it, that she might not think he wanted to look at it 
again. 

By this timo Molly liad como with bf)nnot and 
shawl, and as soon as she had taken Totty, Adam 
plaeed the locket in Hetty’s hand. She took it with 
an air of indilleronce, and put it in iier pocket ; in 
her heart vexed and angry with Adam, because he 
had seen it, but dotonniiied now that she would show 
no more signs of agitation. 

“Sco,” she said, “they’re taking their places to 
danco ; let us go.” s 

Adam assented silently. A puzzled .il.inn had 
VOTj. I. 2 Pi 
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taken posseBsion' of him. ITad TTetty a lover ho 
didn’t know of for none of her rolaticjps, he was 
sure, would give her a k)cket like tliat ; and none of 
he^adni^ers, with whom he was acquainted, was in 
the position of an accepted lover, as the giver of tliat 
locket must be. Adam was lost in the utter impossi< 
bility of finding any person for his fears to alight on : 
he could only^feel with a terrible pang that there 
was something in Hetty’s life unknown to liim ; that 
whilo*he ha<l been rocking himself in the hope tliat 
she would *?.omo to love him, she was already loving 
anotlnr. The pleasure of the dance with Hetty was 
gone ; his eyes, when they rested on Ijer, had an un< 
easy questioning expression in them ; ho could think 
of notfiing to say to Ijer ; and she, too, Wtas out of 
temper and disinclined to speak. They were both 
glad when the dance was ended. 

Adam was determino<l to stay no longer ; no one 
wanted him, and no one would notice if he slipped 
away. As soon as he got out of doors, he began to 
walk at his habitual rapid pace, hurrying along with- 
out knowing why, buSy with tlie painfu^ thought 
that the memory of this day, so hill of honour and 
promise to him, was poisoned for over. Suddenly, 
when ho was far on through the Chase, he stopped, 
startled by a flash of reviving hope. After all, ho 
might be a fool, making a groat misery out of a 
trifle. Hetty, fond of flnery as she was, might have 
bpught the thing herself It looked too expensive for 
that — it loo)rod like the things on white satin in the 
great jeweller’s shop at Bosseter. But Adam had 
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very imperfect notions of the valdl of such things, 
and he thq)ight it could certainly nut cost more than 
a guinea. Perhaps Hetty Imd had as much as tliat 
in Christmas boxes, and there was no knoj^ig but 
she might have been childish enough to spend it in 
*that way; she was such a young thing, and she 
couldn’t help loving finery J But then, why had she 
been so h-ightened abouli it at firsif and clfanged 
colour so, and afterwards protended not to care? 
Oh, that was because she was aslianied gf liis see- 
ing that she had such a smart thing — she was con- 
scious that it was wrong for her to S]i<;nd liemtioney 
on it, and she knew that Adam disapproved of tinery. 
It was a proof she cared about what ho liked and dis- 
liked. She must have thought fruiii his silence and 
gravity afterwards that he was very much displea^d 
with her, that he was inclined to he harsh and severe 
towai'ds her foibles. And as he walked on more 
quietly, chewing the cud of this new hope, his only 
uneasiness was that he had behaved in a way wliich 
might chill Hetty’s feeling towards him. For this 
last view of the matter musf be the true one. How 
(;ould Hetty have an accepted lover, quite unknown 
to him ? She was never away from her uncle’s house 
for more than a day; shS could have no acquaintances 
that did not come there, and no int*inaoies unknown 
to her uncle and aunt. It would be folly to believe 
that the locket was given to her by a lover. The 
little ring of dark hair he felt sure was Irer own ; he 
could form no guess about the light ]^ir under it, 
for he hod not seen it very distinctly. If might ltd 
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a bit of her fathe/s or motlier's, who had died when 
she waH a child, &.nd hIio would natmally gut a Int of 
her own along with it. i 

Aiid^te^dani went to bed comforted, having woven 
for ^himself an ingoiiious web of probabiliti()s — tho 
tarest screen u wise man can place between himself* 
and tho truth. His last waking tlioughts molted 
into a'dream tiiat he wasi»with Hetty again at the 
Hall Farm, and that he was aslciiig her to forgive 
him fer bj^ing so • old an<l silent. 

«^nd whik) he was dreaming this, Arthur was lead- 
ing Hofety to tho dance, and saying 1o her in low 
hurried tones, “ I shall be in tho wood the day after 
to-morrow at seven ; come as early as you can,” And 
Hotty’s^foolish joys and hopes, which had flown away 
foi^^a little space, scared by a mere nothing, now all 
came fluttering back, unconscious of the real peril. 
Bhe was happy for the fii-st time this long day, and 
wished that dance would last for hours. Arthur 
wished it too ; it was the last weakness he meant to 
indulge in ; and a man never lies with more delici- 
ous languor under the ^influence of a f>asHion, than 
when he has persuaded himself that he shall subdue 
it to-morrow. 

But Mrs Poysei^s wishes wbro quite the reverse of 
this, for her mind was filled with dreary forebodings 
as to tho retardation of to-morrow morning’s cheese 
in consequence of these late hours. Now that Hetty 
bad done her duty and danced one dance with the 
young Squir^. Mr Poyser must go out and see if the 
oart was come l)aok to fetch them, for it was half-past 
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len o’clock, and notwithstanding V mild suggestion 
on his paft that it would be bad iniftiners for tlioin to 
be the first to go, Mrs Feasor was rusoluto on tlio 
point, “manners or no niannons.” ^ 

“What! going already, Mrs Poysor?” said^old 
* Mr Donnithome, as she caiu(» to curtsy and take 
leave ; “I thought we should not part with any of 
our guests till cloven : JlrH Irwino^and I, irlio are 
elderly people, think of sitting out the dance till 
then." ^ , 

“Oh, your honour, it’s all right aU|) proper ^or 
gentlefolks stay up by candlci-light— th^Wo got 
no cheose on their minds. W<fro late enough as it 
is, an’ there’s no lettin’ tlie cows know as they \ 
musLii’t want to be milked so early to-morrow 
inornin’. So, if you’U please i’ excuse us, we’Jl t|ikc 
our leave.” 

“ Jill ! ” she said to^Jier husband, as they set oil' in 
the cart, “ I’d sooner ha’ browin' day and washin’ day 
together than one o’ tliese pleasurin’ days. There’s 
no work so tirin' as danglin' about an’ starin’ an’ ij(»t 
rightly knowin’ what ymi’ic goin’ to do next; arid 
keepin’ your face i’ smilin’ order like a grocer c/ 
market-day for fear people shouldna think you civil 
enough. An* you’ve ifotlu ng to s^j »w fur t when it’s 
done, if it isn’t a yaUow fece wi’ catin’ things as 
disagree.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Mr Poyscr, who was in his merri- 
est mood, and fidt that he had had a great day, “a 
bit o’ pleasuring’s good for thee sometimes. An’ 
thee danc’st as well as any of ’em, for I’ll Ku-k thee 
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against all the wiVes i’ the parish for a light foot an’ 
ankle. An’ it whs a great honour for tte young 
Squire to ask thee first — i reckon it was because I 
sat at tft^cad o’ the table an’ made the speech. An’ 
Ueti^ too — she never had such a partner before — a 
£-ie young gentleman in reg’mentals. It’ll serve you 
to talk on, Hetty, when you’re an old woinan — how 
you (laAoed wi’ young Squire the day he come o’ 
age.” 
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